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For rigorous teachers seined my youth, 
And- purged its faith, and trimmed its fire, 

Showed me the high, white star of Truth, 
There made me gaze, and there aspire. 

Stanzas from the Grande Chartreuse. 



Grant, God, Thy protection? 

And in protection, strength; 

And in strength, understanding; 

And in understanding, knowledge; 

And in knowledge, knowledge of the Just; 

And in knowledge of the Just, love of it; 

And in that love, the love of all existences; 

And in the love of all existences, the love of God 
and all goodness. 

The Gorsedd Prayer. 



PREFACE 



The aim of this volume is not completeness but 
suggestiveness. 

If I have succeeded in presenting a valuable point 
of view , and in making the first approaches to a 

graphy 

. It will- 

>rove of 
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Page 6 For "Sunrise" read "Sunnier." 
„ 3 For "Terbullian" read "Tertullian" 
„ 26 For "Leisba" read "Leuba." 
„ 43 For "to the deity" read "of the deity" 
" 45 For "Hather" read "Hathor." 
„ 77 For "totamistic" read "totemistic" 
„ 79 From middle of second line read. "To the 
religious consciousness the 'Ultimate' must become 
the ' Intimate.' The religious consciousness can 
find satisfaction only in a completely personal deity, 
and such a deity can find his own satisfaction only 
in perfect and uninterrupted communion with his 
children" 
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I am indebted not so much for particular data as 
for the principles which give to such data their 
meaning and significance. 

Should this volume fall into the hands of the 
professional anthropologist he will probably be sur- 
prised to find so little said about the dark side of 



human evolution. The omission is intentional, 
and mydefence is in the words of Tennyson. 

''Cleave ever to the sunrise side of doubt, 
And cling to Faith beyond the forms of Faith 
She reels not in the storm of warring words, 
She brightens at the clash of 'Yes' and 'No', 
She sees the best that glimmers thro' the Worst, 
She feels the Sun is hid but for a night, 
She spies the Summer thro' the Winter bud, 
She Tastes the fruit before the blossom fall, 
She hears the lark within the songless egg, 
She finds the fountain where they wail'd 'Mirage' " 

J. L. 
May 1920. 
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INTEODUCTION. 

I cannot but commend this noble book, and I 
must commend it with all earnestness. I know 
well how it is the fruit of long, very long study : 
it is no mere hastily cast-off set of interesting 
sayings born of the moment, but is the fruit of 
work re-considered time and again for many patient 
years. 

When our great English master of the science 
of Semitic Religion, and master indeed of the. 
science of Christian Religion, the lamented late 
Prof: William Robertson Smith, passed away so 
sadly and all too soon, he was unable to prepare, 
alongside of his monumental work on "The Religion 
of the Semites," some brief compendium and 
statement of its fundamental principles for use by 
elementary workers. How greatly such a work 
would have helped men in preparation for our 
Christian Pastorate in these most critica.1 days ! 
What a blessing such a smaller work would have 
been ! What a monument that would have been 
for his magnificent service of us all ! How vastly 
do we need some such vade mecum for our theologi- 
cal students, and our pastors and teachers as 
well! 

But here now Mr. Lewis has created a work 
of his own, which accomplishes even a greater 
service; seeing that he makes to play in, on the 
same grand stream of knowledge and of reflection, 



a fresh tributary belonging, we may say, to the 
days and studies that have come since Robertson 
Smith passed away. Mr. Lewis follows strictly 
the lines of scientific investigation that were pointed 
out by Robertson Smith; as he followed the funda- 
mental work done by the great initiating teacher 
of this science of religion, Dr. John Spencer, of 
Cambridge, three hundred years ago; and then as 
that was so penetratingly followed by Julius Well- 
hausen a generation before us. And yet to all the 
light that those men gave us Mr. Lewis adds an 
essential illumination of his own. For he is 
singularly skilled in study of the quite recent science 
of Sociology; and he lets all his added light beam 
in on the whole path of investigation. He traces 
the rise and development of religious conceptions 
and attitudes down from the far past society of 
Egypt and of Mesopotamia to our own day; and 
thus he sets Spencer's work to a crucial test, and 
Wellhausen's and Smith's structures he elaborates 
and confirms wonderfully. 

It would be vain to try to set down here a 
resume of all Mr. Lewis's chapters, but the mere 
list of their titles as the student reads them is a 
precious lesson. We may name now only one or 
two of the chief points in the whole; and first and 
greatest of all is the Second Chapter, on "The 
Passion for Life," in whose very title *he coins 
into worthiest form the real undercurrent of his 
expositions in the whole book. Here one feels how 
verily a co-worker with God are man and society 



in creating, by the Creator's Law, the great history 
of our race. We are not a mere congeries of curious 
specimens of the world's contents:* we are makers 
of it all, moved within by Divine impulse and 
moving therefore all things with creative energy, 
and this energy is filled with passionate purpose. 
The world of society must move ever onward, 
because we passionately will that it shall do so. 
We do not merely grow: we are determined to 
create. God so wills it. Beading onward we find 
in Chapter VI and all that follows a fine series of 
expositions of The Social Factoe, as it has lived 
and wrought in all lands, and as it has brought 
about the great vital features of religious history; 
or better said, of real human history. 

The excellence of the volume is seen not only 
in its rich stores of information, but in its steady 
grasp of the kernel principles by which men must 
live, and only can .live. To-day the pastor and 
teacher hunger for comprehension of the hearts of 
men, so as to be able to build up life really. Mr. 
Lewis shows these devoted servers of men how to 
make it clear that religion is absolutely essential 
to the possession of any real life and to its enjoy- 
ment. Religion and society are absolutely indis- 
pensable to each other: let us tell men that, and 
convince them of it. Mr. Lewis shows us how to 
do this. So he is verily a teacher for these anxious 
days that we are living in now. The theological 
class-room will find the book an invaluable guide; 
and the pastor's study will know that the guidance 



here given is absolutely necessary for success, as 
we gaze into the souls of men and seek to give 
them the understanding of themselves and the joy 
of themselves that are so needed. This book will be 
known as a thing of beauty, and indeed a student's 

joy- 

A. Duff. 



* 



THE POINT OF VIEW. 

The new kingdom of theological thought presents 
a new possibility. — The test of a theory is its work- 
ableness. — The Functional Psychology point of view 
enables us to see that the temple of truth is built 
up out of the data of human experience, and that 
its foundations must be sought in the laws that 
govern our mental life. — The quarrel between 
religion and psychology. The reconciliation in a 
higher synthesis. — The life impulse expresses itself 
in instincts.— Instincts, through their collision and 
interpenetration, make possible our emotions, 
aspirations, and worship. — Religion, an attitude 
assumed by the ego, as it relates itself to what it 
regards as vital and ultimate. — The distinguishing 
feature of the religious consciousness to be found 
not in its content, but in Us attitude and end. — This 
attitude is net transmitted except in raw material, 
but has to be gradually built up in each individual 
as he tries to relate himself to his environment.- — 
Religion is the immanent movement within our 
valuations discarding the part for the whole and 
the temporary for the eternal. — Religion, thus 
viewed, is not left to .the mercy of the fleeting and 
empty relativities of naturalism, ncr is it dependent 
upon the ever-diminishing patches of supernatural- 
ism. — It also explains the essentially social nature 
of religion. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE POINT OF VIEW. 
"Verily, verily, I say unto you, among them that 
are born of women, there hath not risen a greater 
than John the Baptist, notwithstanding, he that is 
least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he." 
The upward march of human progress is from 
kingdom to kingdom, and the least in the higher 
kingdom is greater than the greatest in the lower 
kingdom. Man receives his power not only from 
what he is, but also from where he is. The weak- 
est in the kingdom of electricity is stronger than 
the strongest before the discovery of that kingdom. 
The least in the kingdom of aseptic surgery is 
greater than the greatest before that kingdom became 
known. 

In the interpretation of religion many a brave 
John the Baptist has prepared the way. By their 
sheltering greatness our own littleness oftentimes 
becomes painfully evident; yet it is our privilege 
to occupy the vantage ground of a new and higher 
kingdom. The advance in Old Testament study, 
initiated by Astruc,* has gone forward from 
strength to strength until it has brought us into a 
new kingdom, where the dry bones of biblical facts 
come together, the dead are raised up, and the 
old prophets gain once more their liberty of speech. 
No higher proof of the correctness of a theory can 

* Astruc published his book in 1753. Augustine and 
TertTullian had called attention to the different names for 
the Deity in Gen : I. and II., bub Astruc was the first 
to se,e the real significance of this fact, and so must be 
regarded as the founder of the Documentary Theory. 
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be obtained than its workableness. A wrong theory 
will end its days in a cul-de-sac, but a true one will 
lead into ever new, and widening visions. In this 
essential respect the old static point of view has 
been found wanting. It has been found to be 
devoid of the "colligating power" that is charac- 
teristic of all truth. It gives no glimpse of the 
cosmos of reality, and it provides us with no vision 
of the organic nature of all truth. Its unwork- 
ableness has become so self-evident that its 
adherents have gradually disappeared from all the 
great universities, and their places are now empty 
among the seats of the mighty. 

In the wider field of anthropology, Edward 
Burnett Tylor, in his Primitive Culture (1871), laid 
the foundation of a science that has supplied the 
theologian with materials, and widened his scope 
of enquiry, far beyond the dreams of the most 
optimistic expectations. The hope that Tylor 
expressed in 1871 has already been fulfilled. "The 
time may soon come when it will be thought as 
unreasonable for a scientific student of theology not 
to have a competent acquaintance with the prin- 
ciples of the religions of the lower races, as for a 
physiologist to look with the contempt of past 
centuries on evidence derived from the lower forms 
of life, deeming the structure of mere invertebrate 
creatures matters unworthy of his philosophic 
study."* 

In all fields of historical investigation three con- 
secutive stages are observable. The first is governed 

* Primitive Culture, 24. 
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by implicit faith and unbridled credulity. In the 
second the cake of custom and unquestioned 
authority has been disturbed and broken. At this 
stage the spirit of scepticism is prove to run riot; 
and the baby of truth is in danger of being thrown 
out with the bathing water, to be seen no more. 
To change the figure, and to use the words of 
Plato, it is the teething period of puppies and of 
men. In the third stage only do we arrive at that 
state of mind that enables us to see the meaning 
that is behind, and to come into touch not simply 
with the letter that killeth, but also with the spirit 
that giveth life. That is the kingdom into which 
Astruc, Tylor, and other pioneers have introduced 
the students of to-day. 

The point of view of this ' volume is that of 
Functional Psychology. The religious life will be 
studied as fundamentally a functioning of the human 
organism in its efforts at adjustment with what it 
regards as vital and ultimate. The psychology of 
religion is one of the youngest of the sciences ; and 
there may be at times the danger of the exuberance 
of youth intoxicating some of its most ardent 
devotees; yet, there is growing among even the 
most conservative students of religion an elver- 
increasing conviction, that we cannot be led far 
into the domain of the religious consciousness with- 
out an adequate knowledge of psychological processes. 
The trend iof modern thought is undeniably to 
relate philosophy and theology more and more 
closely to psychology, to lay greater emphasis upon 
the fact that the temple of truth is being built up 
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out of the data of human experience, and that the 
foundations of that temple must be sought, in the 
laws that govern the structure of our own mental 
life. "If reality is given in experience (and where 
alse could it be given?) then the science of that 
experience furnishes the reasonable and fruitful 
method of dealing with reality, including the reality 
of religion. The psychology of religion possesses 
therefore the greatest possible significance. It does 
not merely prepare the way for theology, but in 
its most elementary inquiries, it is already dealing 
with essentials of theology and the philosophy of 
religion. On the other hand, the philosophy of 
religion in its most ultimate problems and refined 
developments does not transcend the principles of 
psychology. The idea of God, for example, which 
is the central conception of! theology, is subject to 
the same laws of the mental life as are all other 
ideas, and there is but one science of. psychology 
applicable to it."* 

Whenever a science becomes conscious of its 
dependence upon another science, the appropriation 
of the terminology of the newly-discovered ally 
always proceeds at a more rapid pace than the 
appropriation of its fundamental and characteristic 
principles. During the last thirty years many 
psychological terms have made their way into the 
vocabulary of religion. Such terms may have 
become thoroughly domesticated in their new home ; 
yet, they may still harbour underneath them a mass 
of unpsychological and unscientific conceptions. 

* Amea The Psychology of Religious Experience, 26 — 27. 
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The service to science may be but a lip service, 
and the terms may have been adopted simply to 
give to the discourse the glamour of a scientific 
treatment. The terms "Instinct" and "Innate," 
as used by many anthropological and theological 
writers of repute, are outstanding examples. Tiele 
speaks of "Man's original, unconscious, innate sense 
of infinity."! Max Muller finds the origin of 
all religion in "Man's innate perception of the 
Infinite. "2 H. E. Marshall writes: "If an 
appeal to common-sense be of any value, we do 
not need to look far for an affirmation of the in- 
stinctive nature of religion. I find by questioning 
that intelligent people very generally reply affirma- 
tively, if asked whether they consider religion to 
be instinctive ; and philosophic writers are also often 

found taking the same position Let us 

assume, in the first place, that a religious instinct 
exists which, broadly speaking, is developed in all 
mankind. "3 Morris Jastrow, too, takes "the 
perception of the Infinite," which to him. is "the 
religious instinct" as the irreducible minimum, or 
starting point of the psychology of religion. "The 
certainty that the religious instinct is, so far as 
evidence goes, innate in man, suffices as a starting 
point for a satisfactory classification." "Man con- 
templates with a certain awe both himself and the 
world outside of him, and the religious instinct 
thiw stirred up leads him to realise his significance, 

1 The Science of Religion, Vol. II., 233. 

2 Theosophy (Gifforcl Lectures, 4th Series), 480. 

3 Instinct and Reason, 218, 228. 
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his , dependence upon higher powers beyond bis 
control, which in divers ways he seeks to gain on 
his side in an increasing activity which looms up, 
now as an eternal chase for happiness, and again 
bears the appearance of a battling for some higher 
good. The religious instinct once aroused is never 
again lulled to rest. It accompanies man through- 
out his career, making its presence felt in every 
step that be takes on the golden ladder of 
progress." (4) 

It is evident that the term "Instinct" is employed 
here with a looseness of connotation that is fatal 
to all that is scientific. It is equally evident that 
what is assumed is the very thing that demands 
explanation. Most psychologists now agree that 
the term instinct should denote nothing more than 
the innate specific tendencies of the organism pro- 
duced by adaptation to environment during the 
life history of the species, and inherited by each 
member of the species as the nucleus or groundwork 
of its life. Dr. McDougall, in his interesting book, 
Social Psychology, defines instinct as "an inherited 
or innate psycho-physical disposition, which deter- 
mines its possessor to perceive, and to pay atten- 
tion to, objects of a certain class, to experience an 
emotional excitement of a particular quality upon 
perceiving such an object, and to act in regard to 
it in a particular manner, or at least to experience 
an impulse to such action." If we further proceed 
under the same guidance we shall find that normal 
man comes into the world with at least seven 

(4) The Study of Religion, 101, 196, 
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great primary instinots, accompanied by their 
respective emotions: (1) The instinot of flight and 
the emotion of fear; (2) the instinct of repulsion 
and the emotion of disgust; (8) the instinct of 
curiosity and the emotion of wonder; (4) the 
instinot of pugnaoity and the emotion of anger; (f>) 
the instinct of self-abasement and the emotion of 
subjection, or negative self-feeling; (6) the instinct 
of self-assertion and the emotion of elation; (7) the 
parental instinct and tender emotion. 

Dr. McDougall then proceeds to analyse Rever- 
ence, which he regards as the religious emotion 
par excellence : "Awe becomes compounded with 
gratitude, and we experience the highly compound 
emotion of reverence. Reverence is the religious 
emotion par excellence, few merely human powers 
are capable of exciting reverence, this blend of 
wonder, fear, gratitude, and negative self-feeling." 
The highly composite nature of this religious emotion 
will become still more obvious if we express the 
above facts in a diagram form as follows: 

Reverenee 



Gratitude 
Admiration 
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It is not necessary here to question the exhaustive- 
ness of Dr. MoDougall's analysis, or whether he 
lays sufficient emphasis upon the interpenetration 
of the emotions, and the unity and continuity of 
our mental life. Whatever may be the ultimate 
verdict upon Dr. McDougall's contribution in these 
respects, it serves to demonstrate the highly com- 
posite nature of the religious emotion, and how 
thoroughly unscientific it is to' speak of a "religious 
instinct. ' ' 

The religious enthusiast has waged implacable 
war upon this verdict of the psychologist. The 
denial of the religious instinct, he maintains, means 
the denial of the "divine spark" in man. With 
the plaintiveness of the woman at the sepulchre 
he continues to exclaim: "Ye have taken my Lord 
away, and I know not where ye have laid Him.'" 
To this we reply that we do not confine the divine 
to a "spark," and we do not look for the Lord in 
one solitary garden or sepulchre. To us the divine 
is to be found in the innermost texture of our 
whole life, and in the entire spirituality of the 
whole universe. To confine the divine to one 
elemental instinct, and to limit the sacred to ever 
diminishing patches of supernaturalism, is to us 
but a religious irreverence, and an intellectual 
uncleanness. 

Man comes upon the scene of life endowed with 
a certain number of instincts, inherited tendencies 
to act in certain ways under certain stimuli. These 
activities result in consciousness, and the conscious- 
ness thus acquired makes possible our various 
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emotions. Fortunately, our instincts are largely 
individualistic in nature, and pugnacious in attitude. 
They no sooner make their appearance than thoy 
immediately begin to challenge, inhibit, and make 
war upon one another. This battle royal of the 
instincts is the foundation upon which all the future 
possibility of mankind depends. It elicits thought, 
compassion, and reflection, with the consequence 
that the inherited nervous system is called into 
increased activity of evolution and adaptation. The 
ego, through the collision, interpenetration, and 
blending of its emotions, is forced into certain atti- 
tudes in relation to its environment, and for that 
reason it is laid under a necessity to build up its 
nervous structures for support, attack, and defence. 
The religious consciousness is one of these attitudes ; 
and it is that attitude assumed by the ego as it 
relates itself to what it regards as vital and ultimate. 
The content of such an attitude is never at any 
two moments absolutely the same. So much of its 
extensiveness and intensiveness, of its wealth and 
warmth and colour, comes to it from its own 
particular context at that particular moment — the 
native of south-eastern Australia shouting "Daranm- 
hnnl Daramulum!" and Isaiah, of Jerusalem, 
exclaiming: "Holy! Holy!"; the ancient Anato- 
lian dancing around a spear stuck in the ground, 
and Spinoza adoring the "Absolutely Infinitive"! 
The variety of such a content defies all classifica- 
tion, and the mobility and complexity of it make 
impossible all mechanical analysis. This fact dooms 
to failure all attempts at finding a stereotyped 
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repertory of the religious consciousness. It also 
explains the small success that has accompanied 
the attempts, so frequently made, to find the 
common factor in the content of the various religions 
of the world. The religious consciousness is 
infinitely varied in its content; but throughout all 
its variation of content it persistently maintains 
a valuatdonal attitude in relation to what it regards 
.at the moment as vital and ultimate; hence, the 
distinguishing feature of the religious consciousness 
is to be found not in its content, but in its attitude 
and its end. 

It is evident that man comes upon the scene of 
life with certain innate psycho-physical dispositions 
or tendencies. The various stimuli, as they act 
upon him, meet with varying degrees of success. 
The great multitude make no impression, a few only 
find favour and responsiveness. It is not necessary 
here to discuss the degree of awareness or conscious- 
ness possessed by the central part of the organism 
in this operation. It is sufficient for our purpose, 
if we clearly apprehend the fact that the responsive- 
ness or non-responsiveness to a stimulus at this 
stage is decided by the inherited tendency of the 
central part of the organism. If the popular con- 
ception, that man as he arrives upon the scene 
of life is a complete tabula rasa, with neither likes 
nor dislikes, with neither will to live nor will to 
die, were true, man would find himself utterly 
incapable of any activity, and his life would 
immediately cease to be. He would "lie inert and 
motionless like a wonderful clockwork whose main- 



spring had been removed, or a steam-engine whose 
fires had been drawn." 

These instincts, or inherited tendencies, then, 
are under the domination of the central life impulse, 
or will to live, the first great constructors of human 
life. In the exercise of them, emotion, idea, 
imagination, reason, and religion become possible. 
From the very outset we find them endowed with 
a kind of a feeling sense of value. To some stimuli 
they respond, to others they do not. However 
much is involved in this original attitude,it soon 
develops in the fife of the individual into an 
attitude richly endowed with valuational conscious- 
ness; and the greater the difficulties it encounters, 
the more deeply conscious and valuational it 
becomes.- The valuational attitude is thus an 
essential of human life. Without it progress would 
be impossible, and life itself would cease to be. 

In the foregoing sketch we have aimed at 
simplicity, and we have confined ourselves to the 
orthodox terminology, but in order to obviate mis- 
understanding some further explanation is needed. 
We have used flie word stimuli in no atomic sense 
of isolated, independent units, nor have we looked 
upon the adjustment of the mind to its environment 
as the efforts of an accommodating subject to an 
objective scheme already fixed and unchangeable. 
We do not forget that the self and the not-self 
arise in consciousness as reciprocal aspects of one 
and the same experience, and that the stimulus 
gains its potency from its context. "A loaded table 
is not the same thing to a starving man that it is 
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to a sated one, nor is sudden immersion in water 
the same thing to an experienced swimmer that it 
is to one who has not learned to swim. If we 
attempt to get below such situations to mere 
stimuli, we think of each item thereof as stimulus 
of a particular sensation. Now, inasmuch as 
sensations are not concretely existing things, but 
only aspects of a total existence, a stimulus of 
a sensation is itself only an aspect of a total 
situation."* The adjustment takes place in the 
psycho-physical organism, and includes the adjust- 
ment of the self to the environment and of the 
environment to the self. In other words, the self 
stoops, but it stoops to conquer. Life at every 
stage must internalise its environment. 

Most students of child life agree that many years 
elapse before the emergence of the religious con- 
sciousness. If the religious consciousness were the 
expression of one primary instinct, as maintained 
by some, evidence of it should be immediately 
forthcoming, which is not the case ; but if the 
religious consciousness has to be built up out of 
many instincts, and the interpenetration of those 
instincts, if it is Ian attitude thus constructed, 
considerable time in both the individual and the 
race must elapse before its emergence. This, as 
we shall see later, is exactly what we find in the 
life histories of the individual and of the race. 
With the evolution of human life and the consequent 
enrichment of the consciousness of value, the 

* Coe, The Psychology of Religion, 29. 
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valuational attitude undergoes a continuous process 
of differentiation and specialisation. The first values 
of the individual ore those most intimately con- 
nected with his habitual reactions involved in the 
maintenance and furtherance of his own life. At 
this stage the response to the stimulus must be 
direct and immediate, and so the objects of value 
arc always tangible* and near. Offer to a very 
young child the choice of an apple at the moment 
or a dozen the following day, aud the choice will 
not be long in question. The Esau of Holy Writ 
is not a case of degeneration, but of arrested 
development. But with the expansion of life the 
desired objects remain no longer bound to the 
tangible and the near. They move about with 
freedom, and often stand upon the distant horizon 
demanding many intermediate acts for their 
realization. Such an object, when it has been made 
vital by the individual and rendered permanent by 
the soci.il structure, forms for itself a "run of atten- 
tion," which lifts it into a position of permanence 
and authority in the individual's life. To realise 
that object becomes the man's governing passion, 
and whatever helps or is supposed to help him in 
that quest becomes clothed upon with value and 
importance. The more permanent the need and 
the more difficult of attainment the object, then, 
the more valuable and the more supernormally 
conceived becomes the means which mates the 
realisation possible. 

Some writers have made this supernormally 
conceived means to an end the differentia of 
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religion.* This aspect is certainly an outstanding 
aspect of primitive religion, but it is equally evident 
that this aspect dimishes in importance as the 
religion advances in range and quality. "Father, if 
thou be willing, remove this cup from me, never- 
theless not my will, but thine, be done" is an 
essential feature of the highest religious experience. 
In other words, gods in their progress advance from 
being means to being ends, consciously sought and 
disinterestedly loved. Thus, again, we see that the 
differentia of religion is not to be found in any 
supernormally conceived means to an end, but in 
the subjective attitude of the worshipper. It can 
be confined to no set of objects, ritual, or practices, 
for it is nothing less than the immanent movement 
within our valuations discarding the part for the 
whole and the temporary for the eternal." "It is no 
new thing to say that what men call religion is, at 
its focal points, a reaction, solemn or joyous, in 
which the individual or the group concentrates 
attention upon something so important that it is, 
for the consciousness of the moment, life itself. 
Early religion reflects the felt crisis of early life, 
as hunger and war, and particularly these crises as 
organising points for the life of a group. National 
religion, again, represents the nationally felt inter- 
ests, such as a race conflict, a political struggle, 
an economic anxiety, a social self-criticism. And a 
parallel use of the term religion is common among 
us. Wherever men intensely identify themselves 

*Leisba, A Psychological Study of Religion. Wright^ A 
Psychological Definition of Religion. 
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with something as. their very life, there you will 
almost certainly find 'religion' the descriptive term. 
At first sight one might wonder why there should 
be such dogged clinging to a term. Why does 
one encounter a 'religion' of beauty, a 'religion' 
of science, a 'religion' of duty, a 'religion' of social 
enthusiasm, each of which has shaken off the forms 
of all historical religions? Is not this a sign that 
all values press for organisation into wholeness of 
life, and that this is just what religion has been 
about from the beginning? Any reaction may then 
be considered as religious to the extent that it 
seeks life in the sense of completion, unification, 
and conservative of valuesi — any values whatever. 
Religion does not introduce any new value; it is 
an operation upon or within all our appreciations."* 
This functional point of view gives due promin- 
ence to the two essential features of religion which 
will be the burden of this volume: that religion 
is essentially an eternal going out in search of 
completeness and wholeness of life, and that that 
going out at every stage is moulded by the dynamic 
of the social factor. It enables us to see the full 
meaning of Aristotle's pregnant saying: "What ia 
first in nature is last in genesis." The hunger for 
life comos into being with life itself, and as that 
life advances in quantity and quality, the craving 
for life organises itself upon an increasing scale of 
extensiveness and intensiveness. First of all it 
appears as a mere blind biological necessity. It 

* Coe, Psychology of Religion, 69. 
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then gradually evolves into consciousness of the 
end, and when it has arrived at this stage religion 
in its most characteristic features becomes increas- 
ingly evident. The biological has evolved into the 
psychical, and the personal moves in the direction 
of the cosmic 

These temples grew as grows the grass ; 

Art must obey, but not' surpass. 

The passive Master lent his hand 

To the vast soul that o'er him planned ; 

And the same power that reared the shrine 

Bestrode the tribes that knelt within.* 

Religion, as thus viewed, is not left to the mercy 
of the fleeting and empty relativities of naturalism. 
Nor is it dependent upon the ever diminishing 
patches of supernaturalism, which ultimately must 
mean that there will come a time when God will 
have become a needless hypothesis, when, as Comte 
once said, science will finally conduct God to the 
frontier, and bow him out with thanks for his 
provisional services. 

Again, we have seen that the first great construc- 
tors of human life are our inherited instincts. These 
instincts themselves are largely the product of social 
forces, and they begin their activities in the life of 
the individual in the midst of a social environment. 
Too much emphasis cannot be laid upon the fact 
that all our ideas originally come to us from efforts 
made at adjustment with the^existing environment. 
They are not created or willed by us into being, as 
the old psychology would have it. They come to 

* Emerson, The Problem. 
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us out of the current of our life, and they remain 
in our consciousness as the resultants or short-hand 
symbols of the efforts made. "The discovery of 
the genesis of ideas from instinctive and habitual 
types of activity is one of the most fruitful and 
revolutionary achievements of modern psychology." 
These "instinctive and habitual types of activity" 
are efforts at adjustment with an environment that 
is predominantly social, so that "the resultant ideas 
most of necessity be social constructions and the 
highest values must be social values. Throughout 
the entire development of our valuational attitude 
the social environment remains the all-enveloping 
medium. From the most primitive emotional 
opposition to supposedly removable evils to the 
highest aspirations of worship the dynamic of the 
social factor reigns supreme. 

* Amea, Psychology of Religions Experience. 

Homer is in touch with life when he makes 
Thrtiiix — the goddess of social order — to be the 
convenor of the assembly of the gods. Without her 
there would be neither assembly nor worship, for 
"by means of her were the altars of the, gods 
established."* Plato again in the Protagoras sees 
that Themis is essential and makes Zeus to sny : 
"I should like them all to have a share, for cities 
cannot exist if a few only participate in the social 
virtues a,s in the arts."| The savage satire of Dean 
Swift is on the side of this central fact. "Those 
to whom the king had entrusted me, observing how 

* Itiail XI., 807, 808. f Protagoras, 323. 
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ill I was clad, ordered a tailor of Laputa. to come 
next morning, and take my measure for a suit of 
clothes. This operator did his office after a different 
manner from those of his trade in Europe. He 
first took my altitude by a quadrant, and then, 
with rule and compass described the dimensions 
and outlines of my whole body, all which he entered 
upon paper, and in six days brought my clothes 
very ill-made and quite out of shape, by happening 
to mistake a figure in the calculations." The use 
of the quadrant in theological thinking has produced 
equally ill-fitting garments. When, in the study of 
religion, the astronomical method of enquiry gives 
way to the psychological and sociological, two 
important results will follow: religion in the past 
will become intelligible, and religion in the present 
and in the future will become powerful. So long 
as we are being held up by a defective and artificial 
conception of God's revelation in the past, so long 
are we debarred from an inspiring conception, of 
God in the present. In the following chapters we 
shall try to show how our most sacred doctrines 
came into the possession of our spiritual ancestors, 
how they were summoned into being by the passion 
for life and moulded by the dynamic of the social 
factor. 
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II. 

THE PASSION FOR LIFE. 

The universality of religion due to the universal 
■passion for life. — This craving or passion for life 
the basis of all psychology and of all religion. — 
Extinction aw "intolerable" for the "practical 
reason." — This nowhere more obvious than in the 
religion of ancient Egypt, one of the most important 
parts of the hinterland of Semitic religion. — In 
Egypt the passion for life was both generator and 
controller of religion throughout. — For this reason 
all the great gods were personifications of the Sun, 
or the .Nile, or both. — The most fundamental of all 
their myths produced and controlled by it. — The 
Great Mother-Goddess, the first great life-giver. — 
The sovereignty of all the great gods was the sover- 
eignty of life-giving. — The motive power of all sacri- 
fice, libation, and funerary ritual, that man might 
have life and have it more abundantly. — The origin 
of the Egyptian "ka" and the Christian "guardian 
angel." — Egyptian conception of the constituents 
of man's entire being. — The effect of death on 
these. — The Egyptian fight a fight of unparalleled 
persistency and ingenuity against death. — Egypt's 
passion for life, in its efforts to overcome death, 
summoned into being the foundation knoivledge of 
many of our modern sciences. To make secure the 
life of the deceased Egypt devoted her art, her 
science, her wealth, and her genius. The passion 
for life did more, for it summoned these into being. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE PASSION FOR LIFE. 

Prop: Pratt, in his Psychology of Religious Belief, 
imagines a visit to our earth of an inhabitant of 
Mars, which he supposes to be an atheistic planet. 
The supposed visitor is greatly impressed by the 
beauty of nature and the accomplishments of man, 
the splendour of palaces, and the wealth of nations. 
As he passes from country to country, and from 
state to state, many varying scenes present them- 
selves, and strange and wonderful customs increase 
his amazement. But amidst all the kaleidoscopic 
changes and the bewildering differences he observes 
one habit everywhere present — the habit of worship. 
"On leaving America and Europe and pushing his 
way into Asia and Africa he would gradually say 
farewell to steam and electricity; the sail-boat and 
the canoe would take the place of the steamship, 
the horse and the camel woidd be substituted for 
the express train, and the bushman's hut and the 
hollow tree would replace the skyscraper and the 
palace; languages and dress, habits of mind and 
grades of intelligence and of morality, would change 
with the latitude and longitude ; but go where he 
might, in Polynesia no less than in Rome and in 
New York, he would everywhere be confronted with 
the same firm belief in some kind of superhuman 
being whom one must worship, supplicate and 
adore." To investigate and to understand this 
strange phenomenon, he betakes himself to the 
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study of history, and with the aid of the records of 
the past he travels back to the dawn of human 
life. But wherever he goes, wherever he looks, 
whatever he exanunes, this phenomenon, this habit 
of worship is everywhere visible, and everywhere 
dominant. 

It would be easy to criticise this eloquent pas- 
sage of Prof: Pratt. One could point to the 
existence of non-religious persons and possibly to 
non-religious peoples, and yet such criticism would 
leave untouched what is essential in the statement. 
We say that man is a musical being, though there 
are many non-musical men in the world, and we 
say that man is a being that enjoys eyesight, though 
many are bom blind and remain blind; so, too, is 
Prof: Pratt justified in his emphasis upon the 
universality of religion. It is true of the species 
as a whole at the present moment, and it becomes 
increasingly true of each member of the species as 
he yields himself to the forces that enable him to 
participate in the great dynamic ideals of mankind. 

If our conception of religion, as expressed in the 
preceding chapter, be correct, exceptions are to be 
expected. A race, if discovered at sufficiently 
primitive a stage,, would be found without having 
organised its experience into that attitude that is 
characteristic of religion. There, to use the language 
of Aristotle, religion would be "in nature," but not • 
yet "in genesis." On the great highway of life 
some have scarcely started, others have fallen by 
the way, but progressing humanity is speedingly 
advancing because its experience has become 
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organised into a certain attitude, and its life has 
become dominated by a great immanent movement 
within its ever active valuation. So universal a 
phenomenon and so dominating a force cannot be 
but a mere accident of human life. It is universal 
perennial and eternal, and it is so because it is 
an expression of the most fundamental of all pas- 
sions — the passion for life. That is the contention 
of this volume, and in this chapter an attempt 
will be made to demonstrate that fact, as it mani- 
fests itself in the hinterland of Semitic religion. 

Why does man make or conceive a god? A 
satisfactory answer can be found only by extending 
the scope of our enquiry. Why does man make his 
breakfast and work his business? Why does he 
make his language, his laws, his arts, his sciences, 
and his morality? Why does he leave the simple 
life and enter upon the toil and strife of modern 
civilization? Or, to put it into more biological 
terms, why does the human organism evolve an eye 
and grow an arm? The "why" of religion is the 
"why" of man's whole being. The ultimate 
motive in each case is to be found in man's inherent 
passion that he might have life, and that he might 
have it more abundantly. The Alpha and the 
Omega of religion is "Life." Its mythology is 
devoted to its elucidation, and its ritual was called 
into being for its safe-guarding. The gods in whom 
men live and move and have their being are gods 
of life. Their sovereignty is the sovereignty of 
life-giving. When they cease to be the supreme 
life-givers, their sovereignty come6 to an end and 
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their place is taken by others. Primitive man is 
more religious than his cultured successor, because 
his life is less sheltered and less protected. In 
modern civilization human life is everywhere 
guarded and made safe by the ingenuities of science, 
the customs of ages, and the morality of milleniums. 
In the primitive world man stands with his life 
exposed, and his heart hungry for superhuman pro- 
tection. His safeguards are few and his enemies 
are many : birth, puberty, marriage, hunger, sick- 
ness, death. These are the events around which 
he builds up his protective ritual. Here his con- 
servatism holds supreme sway, for here his life 
is exposed, and his passion for that life brooks no 
interference. 

In, the preceding chapter we acknowledged our 
indebtedness to Dr. McDougall's illuminating 
exposition of the human instincts, but it must be 
clearly seen that no theory of instincts can be of 
any real value if it ignores the groundwork or 
original stuff out of which they evolve and upon 
which they depend. "From the descriptive stand- 
point," says C. G. Jung, "psycho-analysis accepts 
the multiplicity of instincts. From the genetic 
standpoint it is otherwise. It regards the multi- 
plicity of instincts as issuing out of a relative unity, 
the primitive libido. It recognises that definite 
quantities of the primitive libido are split off, 
associated with the recently created functions, and 
finally merged with them. . . . We term libido 
that energy which manifests itself by vital processes 
which is subjectively perceived as aspiration, long- 
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ing, and striving. We see in the diversity of 
natural phenomena the desire, the libido, in most 
diverse applications and forms."* 

The "libido" of Jung, "central instinct" of 
Hocking, "expansive impulse'' of Schneider, "will 
to power" of Nietzsche, "primordial instinct" of 
Haohet-Souplet, and "clan vital" of Bergson, we 
term the craving for life, or more generally the 
passion for life. 

This craving or passion for life is the most 
fundamental feature of life, and it dominates that 
life throughout its whole history. All obstacles, 
seeming and real, that stand in the way of the 
gratification of that passion become immediately 
clothed upon with the attributes of enmity, and 
death itself being the arch-obstacle becomes the 
arch-enemy. Claudio gives expression to an elem- 
ental feeling of human life when he says : 

The weariest and most loathed earthly life. 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 
To what we fear of death. 

This primordial craving of life for continuance 
and expansion becomes deepened and enriched with 
the deepening and enrichment of life itself. Our 
foremost anthropologist, after an extensive survey 
of .the beliefs of the lower races, assures us that 
"it is impossible not to be struck by the strength, 
and perhaps we may say the universality, of the 
natural belief in immortality among the savage 

* Theory of Psycho-analysis, 40. 
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races of mankind. With them a life after death 
is not a matter -of speculation and conjecture, of 
hope and fear; it is a practical certainty which the 
individual as little dreams of doubting as he doubts 
the reality of his conscious existence."* 

As this primitive existence becomes increasingly 
enriched with conceptions of personal-social values 
life becomes increasingly dear, and death becomes 
increasingly hated and dreaded as an interrupter 
and destroyer of what is most sacred. Those that 
have on rationalistic grounds deprived themselves 
of the comfort and inspiration of individual immor- 
tality and of an ideal Socivs are yet driven to devise 
a surrogate in race immortality and cosmic immor- 
tality. So imperious is the premier passion. Even 
Buddha with all his negation must bow before it. 
If individuality must be given up, the highest values 
of that individuality must be conserved in the 
whole. The separate life is merged in the greater 
that it may have more life. 

Wundt, following Kant and Lotze, classes the 
conception of extinction among the "intolerables" 
for the "practical reason." "If we could be abso- 
lutely assured of the misery of a descendant living 
two centuries hence, we should probably not be 
much disturbed. It would trouble us more to 
believe that the state and nation to which we belong 
were to perish in a few generations. The prospect 
would have to be postponed for several centuries 
at least before our knowledge that all the works 

* Sir James G. Prazer, The Belief in Immortality, 468. 
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of time must be destroyed would make it tolerable. 
But there is one idea that would be for ever 
intolerable, though its realisation were thought of 
as thousands of years distant : it is the thought 
that humanity with all its intellectual and moral 
toil, may vanish without leaving a trace, and that 
not even a memory of it may endure in any 
mind."* 

* The Principles of Morality, 82. 

Nowhere is this passion for life more obvious 
than in the religion of ancient Egypt, and ancient 
Egypt is one of the most important parts of the 
hinterland of Semitic religion. She occupied that 
position in virtue of two facts: kinship and contact.* 

* To enter into a full discussion of this question would 
lead ns too far afield from the main purpose of this volume. 

The evidence is of a three-fold character : 1. Linguistic. 
To Benfey belongs the credit of first discovering the unmis- 
takeable kinship between the Semitic and Hamitic languages. 
This has been since confirmed by many scholars. Palgrave, 
Art : "Arabia" Encyc. Brit. Gerland, Art : "Ethnography" 
Icon Encyc. Bertin, Journal of Anih. Inst., Vol. xi. 
Xoeldeke, Art : Encyc. Brit. Erman, Die Flexion dts 
agyptischen verbums. W. Max Muller, Oriental Literatur- 
zeitung. Brinton, Cradle of the Semites. Hommel, 
Beitrage zur Assyriologie II. Barton, Semitic Origins. 
Morris Jastrow, Cradle of the Semites. Cram, Art. Hast- 
ings' B. Diet : Vol. I. Friedrich Muller Grundiss der 
Siirachwizsenschaft. 

2. Ethnological. Gerland in a very able article ("Eth- 
nography" Icon Encyc.) traces the Semites to their original 
home in North Africa. Most ethnologists, however, refuse 
to follow him in his inclusion of the black races in the 
original group, but Palgrave, Bertin, Noeldeke, Brinton. 
Barton, Morris Jastrow, Keane, Riply, Sergi, and Elliot 
Smith, support his contention for the Hamito-Semitic home 
in N. Africa. Prof : Elliot Smith, after an examination 
of a large number of osseous remains, concludes : "I do 
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not think there can he any room for doubt that the two 
peoples are closely related." 

3. Archaeological. Prof : E. S. Morse, in his work 
Archery, Ancient and Modern, has shown that certain 
methods ot using the bow are characteristic of certain na- 
tions. The "arrow-release" of the Semites, as proved by 
a plentiful supply of depositsj belongs to the Mediterranean 
style. This points to North Africa. 

However much the Semites owed to their original 
home in N. Africa, they owed still more to their 
sister race during the centuries of their separation. 

So great was this indebtedness that no brief 
statement of it at this stage of our enquiry can 
be at all adequate. It will be with us throughout, 
and we hope to deal with it at each successive stage 
in the course of our enquiry. 

In Egypt, this part of the hinterland of Semitic 
religion, the passion for life was the generator and 
controller of religious thought and action. It 
brought religion into being, and it directed its 
course throughout. 

To the Egyptians the Sun and the Nile were 
objects of supreme importance, and they gained 
their importance from the fact that they were the 
two great life-givers and life-sustainers. For this 
reason all the great gods of the land were personifi- 
cations of the one or of the other, or of both. The 
Sun-god is thus praised in the oldest Sun-hymn 
so far discovered : 

"It is he who has adorned thee, 
It is he who has built thee, 

Thou doest for him everything that he says to thee 
In every place where he goes."* 
*■ Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought m 
Ancient Egypt, 13. 
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Egypt lives not only by the Sun, but also by the 
Nile, and the Nile-god was never long absent from 
the mind of his dependants. Osiris is thus 
addressed: "The soil is on thy arm, its cornel's are 
upon thee as far as the four pillars of the sky. 

When thou movest, the earth trembles 

As for thee, the Nile comes forth from the sweat 
of thy hands. Thou spewest out the wind that is 
in thy throat into the nostrils of men and that, 
whereon men live is divine. It is alike in thy 
nostrils, the tree and it verdure, reeds, plants, 
barley, wheat, and the tree of life. When canals 
are dug .... houses and temples are built, when 
monuments are transported and fields are cultiv- 
ated, when tomb-chapels and tombs are excavated, 
they rest on thee, it is thou who makest them. 
They are on thy back, although they are more 
than can be put into writing. [Thy] baek hath 
not an empty place, for they all lie on thy back, 
but [thou sayest] not. 'I am weighed down.' 
Thou art the Father and Mother of men, they live 
on thy breath, they eat of the llesh of thy body. 
The 'Primeval' is thy name.'"* 

This passion for life was also the motive power 
that called into being the most important and 
fundamental of Egyptian myths — The Destruction 
of Mankind. The Egyptians conceived even, their 
greatest god after their own similitude, Be, the 
Father of men and of gods must at last bow to 
Father-Time. Though to him the centuries were 

* Erman, Ztitschr fur aegypt Sprache. 38, pp. 31 — 33. 
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as years, there came a time v>hen his enemies had 
occasion to say "Aged indeed is king Re, for now 
his bones are turned to silvern and his flesh is 
turned to gold, although his hair is still true lapis 
lazuli (dark)." When this spirit of insurrection 
becomes known to Ee, he calls a council of the 
gods and seeks their advice. "0 Nu thou the 
eldest god, 'from whom I had my being, and ye 
ancestral gods, hear and know now, that rebellious 
words are spoken against me by mankind, whom I 
did create. Lo! they seek even to slay me. It 
is my desire that ye should instruct me what ye 
would do in this matter. Consider well among 
yourselves, and guide me with wisdom. I have 
hesitated to punish mankind until I have heard 
from your lips what should now be done regarding 
them." The gods decide upon punishment. "Let 
thine eye go forth against those who are rebels in 
the kingdom, and it shall destroy them utterly. 
When it cometh down from heaven as Hathor, no 
human- eye can be raised against it." The goddess 
goes forth to slaughter mankind, and the land be- 
comes flooded with blood. Re repents, and sends 
to Elephantine for barley beer mixed with didi, so 
as to make it red like human blood. The 7000 jars 
were poured out upon the fields. The fierce goddess 
on waking from her sleep drinks eagerly of the liquid, 
becomes intoxicated, forgets her work of destruction, 
and the remainder of mankind is saved. This slayer 
of mankind is now welcomed back by Re, and in 
return for her services he ordains that each year 
when the Nile is in full red flood, which is the life- 
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giving blood to the deity, life-giving blood and drafts 
of sweetness are to be offered up to her by comely 
handmaidens, her priestesses. "Hencefortlj shall 
comely handmaidens, thy priestesses, prepare for 
thee in jars, according to their number, drafts of 
sweetness, and these shall be given as offerings unto 
thee at the first festival of every new year." 

This ancient myth is composed of many strata and 
has been subjected to many modifications. But the 
following main ideas are quite unmistakeable : 1. The 
source of all life (the Mother Goddess); 2. The 
medium of this life (Ee) ; 3. The diminution of life 
(the ageing of Re) ; 4. The consequent loss to man- 
kind, and mankind's rebellion; 5. The Mother God- 
dess's attempt to rejuvenate the god with human 
b}ood. Here we have in a confused and conflicting 
mass the world's protest against death, its un- 
quenchable thirst for life, and its passionate attempt 
to attain unto it. The Mother of all is the mother 
of life. The god of the heavens holds undisputed 
sway only so long as his life is unbounded. His 
supreme representative upon earth, as king, must 
be one in whom the powers of life and fertility are 
most fully incorporated. The ageing or enfeeble- 
ment of the king must be averted at all costs, 
for all his dependents would consequently suffer 
in loss of vitality. Fulness of life for mankind 
demands fulness of life in this supreme representa- 
tive of life upon earth; hence, the king must be 
sacrificed in the fulness of his powers, as is the 
case with many primitive tribes to-day.* But the 
~ Vide Frazer, Tlie Dying God, 
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time came in the Egyptian valley, "when a king 
rich in power and the enjoyment of life, refused 
to comply with this custom. When he realised that 
his virility was failing, he consulted the Great 
Mother .... to obtain an elixir which would 
rejuvenate him, and obviate the necessity of being 
killed. The only medicine in the pharmacopoeia of 
those times that was believed to be useful in 
minimizing danger to life was human blood. Wounds 
that gave rise to severe haemorrhage were known to 
produce unconsciousness and death. If the escape 
of the blood of life could produce these results it 
was not altogether illogical to assume that the 
exhibition of human blood could also add to the 
vitality of living men, and so turn back the years 
from their old age, as the Pyramid Texts express 
it."* 

The Great Mother-Goddess, originally and natur- 
ally the incarnation of all the tenderest and noblest 
aspirations of the people, was laid under the 
necessity of rejuvenating the aged god, and as this 
could be done only by means of the life-giving blood 
of men, the kindly mother-goddess had to slay her 
own children. The necessity thus laid upon her 
converted the kindly Great Mother into the aveng- 
ing Hathor and the fierce Sekhet (Sekhmet). Later 
on with the advent of changed conditions and 
changed moral conceptions, other versions were 
called into being. The Nile flood had to be ex- 
plained, and sacrifice and many other practices 

* G. Elliot Smith, The Evolution of the Dragon, 113. 
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had to be justified, and the slaying of mankind 
came to be attributed to its disobe'dience and insur- 
rection. The account in Genesis belongs to this 
stage, as we shall see more fully in our treatment 
of Semitic religion proper. That this was not the 
original conception is evident from the whole course 
of Egyptian mythology. In the original version 
the dominating motive was not punishment or 
revenge, but the insatiable hunger and quest for 
life. As the issue of the life-giving blood in women 
seemed to be connected with the moon and its 
powers, Hathor became identified with that 
phenomenon. Again, the cow was to the Egyptians 
an important source of life-giving nourishment, and 
for that reason Hather became the Cow-Goddess. 
From these two embodiments a third came into 
being. To quote again the words of Dr. Elliot 
Smith: "The human mind displays an irresistible 
tendency to unify its experiences and to bridge the 
gaps that necessarily exist in its broken series of 
scraps of knowledge and ideas. No break is to be 
too great to be bridged by this instinctive impulse 
to rationalise the products of diverse experience. 
Hence, early man, having identified the Great 
Mother both with a cow and the moon, had no 
compunction in making 'the cow jump over the 
moon' to become the sky." 

This great, ancient, and composite myth is typical 
of what is most essential in Egyptian religion, and 
indeed in all religions. The great gods were gods 
of life, sacrifices and libations were made to them 
that life might be increased. They attained to 
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their high rank through their life-giving and life- 
sustaining powers, for they satisfied to a larger 
degree than their rivals, man's imperious pasBion 
for life. 

When we turn to the more subjective side of 
Egyptian religion the passion for life, as generator 
and controller, becomes still more evident. Mr. 
Crawley, with his accustomed force and directness, 
has been telling us that religion is essentially in- 
dividualistic and selfish. "The present crisis (in 
religion) is indeed a Revolution, but one which con- 
cerns the individual alone. . . . The conclusion 
to which we are driven is that religion is primarily 

individualistic Kid is profoundly mistaken 

when he speaks of the intense altruism of the early 
Christians, and of the flood of altruistic emotion 
which Puritanism and the Reformation let loose 
upon the world. Gibbon rightly noted the intense 
egoism of the Christians ; their altruism was confined 
to their own family, as it were ; and Wakeman 
rightly speaks of the stem uncompromising individu- 
alism of the Puritans."* We shall have occasion 
in our chapter on the Importance of the Social 
Factor to criticise this pronouncement, and to show 
its unsatisfactoriness from both the psychological 
and historical points of view. But Mr. Crawley's 
exposition has the supreme virtue of giving to the 
passion for life its rightful place as the motive 
power of all religion. 

Wordsworth, in "We are Seven," has given poetic 
expression to this same elemental and dominating 

* Tree of IAje, Mystic Rose. 
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creed of the human heart, and especially of. the 
religion of ancient Egypt. There is no protest so 
strong as the protest against death, and there is 
no paBsion so imperious as the passion for life. 
That death is an intruder, 'and that life must 
continue, is the greatest, and most universal of all 
creeds. In the lower religions death is looked upon 
as a punishment for breaking tabu; in the higher 
religions it is the result of sin. In both higher and 
lower the object is to modify in some way the stem 
fact of death, and to gain life either continuously 
in this world or in some other world. The gods 
were supplied with sacrifices and libations that their 
vitality might be maintained and increased, but, 
always with the ultimate object that that vitality 
might find its way into the life of the worshipper. 
Mexico, which certainly derived much of its religion 
from ancient Egypt, + saw in the sacrificial victim 
the actual personification of the god. He was 
called by the name of the god, then slain, and 
eaten by the worshippers, that the potencies of the 
god might become theirs. "The annual represen- 
tative of Tezcathipoca, after a year's luxurious 
living, was sacrificed at the great festival. His 
heart was offered to the sun. His legs and amis 
were served up at the tables of the lords. "The 
blessed food' was chopped small."* The Egyptians, 
as they come before us in the earliest records so 
far discovered, have largely evolved into a higher 

t Vide Elliot Smith, The Migrations of Early Culture. 
* A. E. Crawley, E.R.E., Vol. V, p. 136; Cf. Bancroft, 
Native Races of the Pacific States. 
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stage, when the transmission of the god's vitality 
is made in more indirect and less personal ways. 
But throughout all the stages of their religion the 
connection between them and their deity or deities 
was essentially vitalistic. The proto-Egyptian, 
like the Mexican, ate his god that he might be 
endowed with his life. The cultured Egyptian, in 
the great royal hymn of Iknaton, is no less vitalistic. 

' Creator of the germ in woman, 
Maker of seed in man, 

Giving life to the son in the body of his mother, 
Soothing him that he may not weep, 
Nurse (e.ven) in the womb, 
Giver of breath to animate every one that he 

maketh ! 
When he cometh forth from the body . on the 

day of his birth, 
Thou opene'st his mouth in speech, 
Thou suppliest his necessities. 

The world is in thy hand, 

Even as thou hast made them. 

When thou hast risen they live 

When thou sette.st they die, 

For thou art length of life of thyself 

Men live through thee. ' 

We cannot at this stage enter into the origin, 
history, and significance of the Cowry and its kin- 
dred, but we hope in our next chapter to show that 
these, as surrogates of the Great Mother, attained 
to their divinity through their accredited life-giving 
and life-sustaining potencies. They were valued, 
worshipped, and adored, because they were supposed 
to give life and to give it more abundantlv. 
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Especially fitting in the mouth of an Egyptian 
to his fellow countrymen were the words on the 
entrance into the tombs: "All ye that love life, and 
hate death." The Egyptians, like the Hebrews, 
looked back upon an ideal Edenic state "before 
death came forth.'* However, these early idealists 
could neither deny nor expel death ; but they fought 
it, and they fought it with a persistency and in- 
genuity unparalleled in the history of the world. 
Prof : Elliot Smith has shown us how the conditions 
of soil and climate in ancient Egypt preserved the 
body buried in the dry desiccating sand, how that 
led to the sarcophagus, and how the conditions of 
the sarcophagus called into being the art of embalm- 
ing. + Such wonderful state of preservation of the 
dead bodies of their ancestors would of necessity 
stimulate the proto-Egyptians instinctive belief in 
their continued existence, and would also call forth 
all their efforts to assist that existence. To undo 
the works of death by reconstituting and reanimat- 
ing the dead body was a task to which the Egyptian 
gave his most devoted attentions and his supremest 
efforts. Students acquainted with the pioneering 
contributions of Dr. Elliot Smith on Egyptian 
Mummification + need not be reminded of the almost 
incredible devotion, persistency, and surgical skill 
exhibited by the inhabitants of the Nile valley in 

* Pyramid Text, 1466. 
t History of Mummification in Egypt. 
X Natural Preservation of the Brain in the Ancient 
Egyptians. Study of Mummification in Egypt. Notes on 
Mummies. History of Mummification in Egypt. Egyp- 
tian Mummies. Royal Mummies. Tlie Mummies in the 
Tomb of Amenhotep II. 
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their art of embalming the dead. Every known 
art and artifice were exploited to regain and retain 
the appearance of the living. 

The nature and scope of these efforts were deter- 
mined by the Egyptians' conception of human 
psychology; and fortunately an inscription, lately 
come into our possession, throws a flood of light on 
this question, and thereby enables us to look at 
death from the Egyptians' point of view. "On 
the walls of the temple of Luxor, where the birth 
of Amenhotep III. was depicted in sculptured 
scenes late in the fifteenth century before Christ, 
we find the little prince brought in on the arm of 
the Nile-god, accompanied apparently by another 
child. This second figure, identical in external 
appearance with that of the prince, is a being called 
by the Egyptians the "ka"; it was born with the 
prince, being communicated to him by the god. 
This curious comrade of an individual was corporeal, 
and the fortunes of the two were ever afterward 
closely associated; but the "ka" was not an element 
of the personality, as is so often stated. It seems 
to me indeed from a study of the Pyramid Texts 
that the nature of the "ka" has been fundamentally 
misunderstood. He was a kind of superior genius 
intended to guide the fortunes of the individual 
in the hereafter, or it was in the world of the 
hereafter that he chiefly, if not exclusively had 
his abode, and there he awaited the coming of his 
earthly companion. In the oldest inscriptions the 
death of a man may be stated by saying that 'he 
goes to his ka.' "* 

* Breasted, Development of Religious Thought in Ancient 
Egypt, 52. Vide Pyramid Texts, 372, 826, 832, 836. 
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This twin existence was probably first suggested 
by the Placenta at child-birth. The child and the 
placenta were found bound together by the um- 
bilical cord. At birth they are separated, and to 
have complete fulness of life they must be reunited. 
Both are possessed of blood, the life-liquid. Men- 
struation was held to be governed by the moon, 
and so the placenta became closely associated with 
the Great Mother, the Moon Goddess, and it became 
clothed upon with her attributes. This explains 
why the placenta has played such an important 
part in the religion of many lands as a life-giver 
and life-promoter.* The guardian angel of 
Christian thought is an almost exact parallel' to 
the Egyptian "ka, " and is probably derived from 
it. It comes into being with the child and continues 
his protecting genius throughout. At death the 
relatives of the deceased were to supply him with 
a distinctive garment that would be immediately 
recognised by his "ka."t But the larger part, and 
the more important part of mortuary sacrifice and 
liturgy was concerned not with the "ka," but with 
the "ba," which we may express roughly by our 
term "soul." It must always be borne in mind 
that we are here dealing with a people whose 
religious history extends over four thousand years, 
and that during that time various religious cults 
exercised diverse influences, and that in consequence 

* Aylward M. Blackman, Journal of Egyptian Archteology, 
Part IV., 1916, 239 ff. J. J. M. de Groot, Tlie Religious 
Systems of China, 396 ff. 

t Pyramid Ut : 591. 
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there was not only the evolution of primitive ideas, 
but also much internal conflict, and many incur- 
sions of foreign influencies. Hence, in thought and 
vocabulary, there is much unavoidable overlapping, 
confusion, and lack of coherency. But throughout 
all the stages, amidst all the differences, one 
thought remained dominant, that in order to secure 
immortality the dead body and the life essence 
must be reunited. The destructive work of death 
upon the body must be stayed, and the destructive 
work of death upon the vital essence must be 
overcome. Something must be done to the body 
that it may be said: "King Pepi decays not, he 
rots not. He is not bewitched by your wrath, 
ye gods."* The disorganised elements of the vital 
essence must be brought together again, and re- 
organised, and so become a living soul ("ba"), 
"that thou mayest become a ba among the gods."t 
To accomplish this was the object of mortuary 
gifts and funerary ritual. The Egyptians' immor- 
tality was thus conditional upon many things. The 
body must be preserved, the disorganised elements 
of the vital essence must be reorganised into a 
soul, the gifts and the devotions of his relatives 
must be forthcoming. That after washing in the 
"Fields of Earu" he may "receive his bones and 
stretch out his indestructible limbs,"* he must be 
surrounded and infused by the life-giving exudations 
of the gods. Heaven and earth co-operated that 
abounding life might continue. The embalming 

* Pyramid Ut : 576. 
f Pyramid Text, 630. 
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materials became endowed with mystic and divine 
powers of life. Natron, wine, olive oil, myrrh, 
resin, were no mere substances of earth, but divinely 
charged with life-giving qualities. The very ban- 
dages became fibres from the Fields of Earu, and 
the gold used to guild finger and toe nails was 
nothing less than the essence of Re. That his 
journey hence, whether to the Fields of Earu or to 
an abode in the sky, might be safe and prosperous 
he must be accompanied by prayers, formula, and 
spells. On his arrival in the Fields of Earu he 
must be washed with the "Water of Life," and he 
must eat of the "Tree of Life." "This king Pepi 
opened his path like the fowlers, he exchanged 
greetings with the lords of the kas, he went to 
the great isle in the midst of the Field of Offerings 
over which the gods make the swallows fly. The 
swallows are the Imperishable Stars. They give to 
this king Pepi this Tree of Life, whereon they 
live."* "This king Pepi goes to the Field of Life, 
the birthplace of Be in the sky. He finds Kebehet 
approaching him with these, her four jars with 
which she refreshes the heart of the Great God on 
the day when he awakes. She refreshes the heart 
of this king Pepi therewith to life, she purifies him, 
she cleanses him."t To make secure this life of 
the deceased Egypt devoted her art, her science, 
her wealth, and her genius. Indeed, more than 
that, for her art, her science, her wealth, and her 
genius came into being in response to this demand. 

* Pyramid Text, 4S4. 

t Pyramid Text, 1180—1. 
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In her efforts to preserve the body from putrefac- 
tion there was acquired the foundation knowledge 
of anatomy, pathology, biology, and medicine. The 
materials for mummification had to be procured. 
Life-giving amulets, first natural then artificial, 
must be obtained. Trade routes were opened up 
on land and on sea. Mines were digged, trees were 
cut down, ships were built, and temples of an 
enduring nature for the deceased were erected. 
Chemistry, physics, astronomy, metallurgy, ship- 
building, navigation, architecture, and their many 
accessaries and products were called into being. 
At every important stage of her wonderful career, 
material, social, moral, spiritual, the insatiable 
craving for life was both creator and controller. It 
fashioned her thinking; it created her greatness; it 
decided her destiny. So great and intense was the 
passion for life in the people who "love life and 
hate death." 

In our next chapter we shall endeavour to deal 
with the origin, evolution, and transformations of 
some of the most important forms in which this 
passion for life expressed itself in ancient Semitic 
religion. 
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m. 

THE CREATION 0)F LIFE. 

The passion for life instructed by the suggestions 
of its environment leads man to his first deity. — 
The suggestions from three sources : the coming 
forth of life from land, from sea, and from animal 
and human life. — Blood, woman, the large Red Sea 
cowry shell, and the resultant cowry-goddess. — The 
fertility of water a dominating conception in the 
earliest religions. — In Egypt as in Babylonia, the 
gods come out of Nu. — The necessary personal 
element added thereto, Hathor, Osiris. — The same 
conceptions hi 'Babylonia. — The destructiveness of 
the deep a later conception. — Three different ex- 
planations of the origin of the conception of the 
fertility of water in the Babylonian valley. — Later 
conceptions of creation in Egypt and Babylonia. — 
The change of gender of the creating deity from 
goddess to god. — The Babylonian accounts of crea- 
tion derived from the Sumerian, and the Hebrew 
from the Babtjlonian. — But Hebrew restate certain 
elements found in the Sumerian which find no place 
in the Babylonian. — The older Hebrew account 
exhibits strong affinities with Arabia and the icest. 
— In all these the passion for life is ever at work 
in search of an explanation of its otvn origin. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE CREATION OF LIFE. 

In the hinterland, as well as at the centre of Semitic 
religion, there is an abundance of creation legends, 
but unfortunately these come before us in such a 
late and developed state that the primitive material 
out of which they have grown can be disengaged 
and detached only with extreme difficulty. Behind 
the popular creation legends of Egypt, Sumer, 
Babylonia, Assyria, Arabia, and Palestine, there 
lies the attractive but tantalising world of primitive 
raw material, the mysterious world wherein man 
began to search for his creator, and to cry out for 
the living God. In this quest man was largely 
guided by two forces : the needs of his life, and 
the suggestions of his environment. 

We have seen that the most fundamental as 
well as the most imperious passion of created beings 
is the passion for life, so that the suggestion of 
the origin of life, and of the possible acquisition 
of that life in an ever increasing degree, must have 
been a suggestion that found a most welcome accep- 
tance with primitive man. In keeping with that 
fact we find that the gods, the earliest records 
present, are gods intimately and vitally connected 
with the coming forth of life. This gave to man 
his first conception of deity, and the raw material 
came mainly from three sources : sea, land, and 
human life. 1. The sea was to the primitive mind 
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a perpetual source of wonder and mystery. It 
abounded with unaccountable happenings, and it 
spoke in a language of terror and catastrophy. It 
also abounded with life, and it confronted man with 
the actual coming forth of life from the mysterious 
shell of the deep. 2. The water of the deep was 
no more closely connected with the coming forth 
of life than was the water of the sky. The rain 
descended upon the parched land, and the grass 
grew, and food for man and beast came into being. 
As Prof: Elliot Smith states, the process of 
irrigation was a late stage, but surely the produc- 
tivity of water when applied to land, whether in 
rain or inundation, or as moisture on banks of 
rivers and wells, must have been amongst 
the earliest observations of primitive man. He was 
confronted by it on all sides, and his life depended 
upon it. 3. But the most important of all was the 
coming forth of man and animal. The strangeness 
of the sea was mysterious. Its abundance of life, 
and the coming forth of that life were shrouded 
in mystery. The bringing forth of life in grass 
and tree and fruit was largely beyond his compre- 
hension. But the birth of animal and child was 
so concrete, near, vital, and observable that it 
^immediately began to wield a dominating influence 
in man's quest for the origin of life, and the emer- 
gence of deity. The earliest gods of Egypt, Hathor 
and Osiris, emerged out of the matrix of feelings 
and emotions produced by these three sources of 
phenomena. 

To the primitive mind the external female organs 
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and the gaping shell were not only the channels of 
the forthcoming life, but also the creators of it. 
At that stage of mental development, the source 
and channel, the creator and medium, were one 
and the same. Another important element entered 
into the situation. Blood was looked upon as the 
life-giving fluid. The loss of blood meant weak- 
ness, and great loss of blood meant death, so it 
was natural and not altogether illogical for primitive 
man to conclude that the blood was the life. For 
this reason blood and its surrogates came to play 
such an important part in religious conceptions. 
It gave birth to the idea of sacrifice; it held undis- 
puted sway in vitalising ceremonies; and it 
ultimately coloured the whole theological firmament. 
Gods were revivified by it, and the dead bodies of 
men received from it the properties of life eternal. 
This blood became naturally associated with the 
coming forth of life from the external organs of the 
female and the gaping mouth of the shell, for the 
blood during pregnancy ceased to appear, but again 
reappeared with the advent of life and the circum- 
stances of birth. Naturally enough the conclusion 
drawn was that the new life of the child was formed 
from the blood retained. "If the loss of blood 
was at first the only recognised cause of death, the 
act of birth was clearly the only process of life- 
giving. The portal by which a child entered the 
world was regarded, therefore, not only as the 
channel of birth, but also as the actual giver of 
life. The large Red Sea cowry-shell, which closely 
simulates this 'giver of life/ then came to be 
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endowed by popular imagination with the same 
powers. Hence the shell was used in the same way 
as red ochre or carnelian: it was placed in the 
grave to confer vitality on the dead, and worn on 
bracelets and necklaces to secure good luck by using 
the 'giver of life' to avert the risk of danger to life. 
Thus the general life-giving properties of blood, 
blood substitutes, and shells, came to be assimilated 
the one with the other." 

Elliot Smith, The Evolution of the Dragon, 150. 
The natural result of all this was that the Great 
Mother of all life came to be conceived first of all 
as a Cowry Goddess; and it may not be irrelevant 
to note that this conception has not only left an 
indelible impression upon some of the most ancient 
religious conceptions, but has actually come down 
to our own day. In many countries the deity is 
still represented as coming out of the shell and 
making his voice heard in the shell. The Brah- 
man, holding the sacred emblem to his face, 
exclaims: "At the mouth of this shell is the God 
of the Moon, on its sides is Varuna, on its back 
Prajapati, and on its apex, the Ganges, the Saras- 
vati, and all the other sacred rivers of the three 
woi-lds in which they make oblations according to 
the command of Vasudeva. In this chank is the 
chief of the. Brahmans. This is why we worship 
the sacred chank. Glory to the sacred shell, blessed 
by all the gods, born in the sea, and formerly held 
by Vishnu in his hand. We adore the sacred chank 
and meditate upon it. May we be filled with joy."* 
* Homell, The Sacred Chank of India. 
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One other quotation must suffice : "In the Codex 
Vaticanus and elsewhere the Mexican Moon God, 
Tecciztecatl, is represented in association with a 
large conch-shell as its symbol. . . . The Moon God 
is thought by Seler to bear this name perhaps on 
the one hand because he has his phases, at times 
withdrawing half or altogether into his shell. But 
on the other hand — and this is what the interpre- 
ters lay stress upon — it seems as if he owed this 
name to the relation in which the moon stands 
towards women, to the influence which it exercises 
on the bodies of women. In fact the bond of con- 
nection between the moon and these shells is the 
ancient association of both with women which grew 
up in the Old World somewhere in the region of 
the Eed Sea."* Thus, the "Deity emerging out 
of the shell" idea can be shown to be not only 
widely prevalent, but also closely connected with 
the idea of the energies of the Goddess Hathor, 
the Great Mother of all Mankind. 

If we now pass on to a much later stage we 
come across the only complete Egyptian creation 
myth so far discovered. It appears under two 
separate versions in "The Book of the Overthrowing 
of Apep." Here the Mother Goddess has added to 
herself successive generations of divine pairs. The 
increase proves her own undoing. The god Be has 

* Jackson, Shells as evidence of Migrations of Early 
Culture, 52, 53. 
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dethroned the mother goddess, and himself occupies 
the premier position. He is "Lord to the utmost 
limit," and is "self-created," but, true to the older 
conception, he comes forth from Nu, the primeval 
water.* 

Again, if we turn to Osiris, we find him emerg- 
ing out of the same primitive matrix of thought 
and feeling. Before the human mind had become 
capable of conceiving, or fixing limits to, human 
personality, and before the new life had been dis- 
covered to be the result of sexual union, the coming 
forth of life was already a well-observed fact, and 
the fertility of water was already an ancient doctrine. 
Hence, Osiris comes out of the life-giving watery 
deep to fertilise the land, that life might abound 
upon the earth. "Yesterday is Osiris, and to-day is 
Be, on the day when he shall destroy the enemies 
of Neb-er-tcner, and when he shall establish as 
prince and ruler his son Horus."l "Horus comes, 
he recognises his father in thee, youthfulin thy 
name of 'Fresh- Water. "2 "Thou art indeed the 
Nile, great on the fields at the beginning of the 
seasons, gods and men live by the moisture that 
is in thee. "3 "Thou art great, thouV art green, in 
thy name of Great Green (sea). "4 

From the amorphous conception of deity ex- 
pressed by impersonal powers of life and fertility 
to the personalised Hathor and Osiris was a great 

* Vide Budge, Gods of the Egyptians, Vol. I., and Legends 
of the Gods. 

1 Book of the Dead, XVH lines, 15-18. 2 Pyramid Text, 
589. 3 Mariette, Abydos II, 64, 4 Pyramid Text, 628. 
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step, and the passage from the one to the other 
involved many intermediate stages, but as we shall 
see in Chapter VII the process was both logical 
and inevitable. In the bringing forth of life the 
female deity was already far on her way to per- 
sonalisation, and soon evolved into the personalised 
Great Mother Hathor. Osiris was probably a much 
later deity. The ideas of life-giving and productivity 
were more developed and better organised, but these 
in themselves could not evolve into deity. They 
needed the elements of concreteness and personality, 
and these were probably found in a human being 
who blessed his kind and fertilised his country. 
The origin of Osiris, one of the greatest of the gods 
of mankind, still remains an open question. Sir 
James Frazer, in a new chapter on the subject in 
his third edition of The Golden Bough, is inclined 
to the conclusion that Osiris, like Christ, was 
originally a historic character. In a passage of 
moving power and beauty, he says: "Osiris 
uniformly appears in tradition as a great and bene- 
ficent king. In life he "ruled over his people, 
beloved and revered for the benefits he conferred 
* on them and on the world; in death he reigned 
in their hearts and memories as lord of the dead, 
the awful judge at whose bar every man must one 
day stand to give an account of the deeds done 
in the body and to receive the final award. In 
the faith of the Egyptians the cruel death and 
blessed resurrection of Osiris occupied the same 
place as the death and resurrection of Christ hold 
in the faith of Christians. As Osiris died and rose 
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again from the dead, so they hoped through him 
and in his dear name to awake triumphant from 
the sleep of death to a blissful eternity. That was 
their sheet-anchor in life's stormy sea; that was 
the hope which supported and consoled millions of 
Egyptian men and women for a period of time far 
longer than that duzing which Christianity has now 
existed on earth. In the long history of religion 
no two divine figures resemble each other more 
closely in the fervour of personal devotion which 
they have kindled, and in the high hopes which 
they have inspired than Osiris and Christ. The 
sad figure of Buddha indeed has been as deeply 
loved and revered by countless millions; but he 
had no glad tidings of immortality for men, nothing 
but the promise of a final release from the burden 
of mortality. And if Osiris and Christ have been 
the centres of the like enthusiastic devotion, may 
not the secret of their influence have been similar? 
If Christ lived the life and died the death of a 
man on earth, may not Osiris have done so like- 
wise?" This hypothesis he supports with many 
instances of similar beliefs and practices among 
present-day tribes in Africa, beliefs and practices 
founded upon the beneficent life of a historic per- 
son. This same conception is adopted by Monsieur 
E. Amelineau in he Tombeau d'Osiris, by Dr. Budge 
in Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrection, and by 
Dr. Alan Gardiner in the Journal of Egyptian 
ArchceGlogy, Vol. II, 1915. Dr. Elliot Smith goes 
further, and suggests what seems to me to have 
been the dynamic that brought . into combination 
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the impersonal forces of life and fertility, and the 
human Osiris". "An examination of the literature 
relating to Osiris and the large series of homologous 
deities in other countries (which exhibit prima facie 
evidence of a common origin) suggests the idea 
that the king who first introduced the practice of 
systematic irrigation thereby laid the foundation 
of his reputation as a beneficent reformer. When 
the dead king became deified, his fame as the con- 
troller of water and the fertilisation of the earth 
became apotheosized also."* If this interpretation 
proves correct, it will bring the Cult of Osiris into 
line with the general principles expounded in 
Chapter VII. 

In passing from this hinterland of Semitic re- 
ligion to its centre in the Mesopotamian valley 
we come into a much richer fieldl of creation 
legends; yet, in both origin and evolution, the 
similarities are eloquently suggestive. In Egypt 
Mother Hathor emerges out of the life-giving watery 
deep, and Osiris is essentially the personification 
of the "Green Sea" in its various life-giving mani- 
festations. In Mesopotamia the same watery deep 
is the primeval substance or womb, out of which 
all things come. 

" When in the height heaven was not name,d (i.e. , not 

in being), 

And the earth beneath did not bear a name, 

And the primaeval Apsu who begat them. 

And Mummu, and Tiamat who bore them all, — 

* The Evolution of the Dragon, 24. 



Their waters were mingled together, 

• •■••• 

Then were created the gods in the midst of their 
waters."* 

Not only do the gods emerge out of the same 
primeval source of life, but also the type and order 
of generation in the two countries bear striking 
resemblances. This has been carefully worked out 
by Dr. Budge in his Gods of the Egyptians A Again 
the earth and all terrestrial things come from the 
same source. 

*' No city had been created; no creature had been made, 
Nippur had not been created, Ekur had not been built,- 
Erech had not been created, Eanna had not been built, 
Apsu had not been created, Eridu had not been built, 
Of the holy house, the house of the gods, the habitation 

had not been created, 
All lands were sea. 

At the time when a channel (was formed) in the midst 
of the sea,. 

Then was Eridu created, Esagila was built, etc."- 1 

t 

We are here dealing with a stage of thought 
decidedly anterior to the conception of the sea as 
the source of destruction, and of Tiamat as the 
mother of disorder and wickedness. Here Tiamat 
is a beneficent deity, and the mighty deep is the 
primeval source of all life. Such conflict of ideas 

* Kingj, Seven Tablets. Vol. II. 
+ Vol. I ; 288 ff. 

1 KinR. Legends of Babylon and Egypt, 122, 
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forces upon us the question : whence came this 
ancient conception, so different from that generated 
by the experiences of the Euphrates, the Tigris, 
and the Persian Gulf, the home of dragons and evil 
monsters of the deep? 

Prof : Jastrow,* in agreement with practically 
all students of Mesopotamian religion, maintains 
that the stormy and hostile elements in the Semitic- 
Babylonian creation myth were suggested by the 
winter storms and floods of the Tigris-Euphrates 
valley. The older or Sumerian conception he traces 
to the environment of a mountainous country where 
water was not plentiful. Their early goddess was 
Ninkharsagga, "The Lady of the Mountain," and 
Ekur of Nippur the "Mountain House." This 
hypothesis is being very substantially supported by 
the most recent excavations in the land of Elam, 
with which we shall deal later, and it numbers 
among its supporters such unrivalled authorities as 
Langdon, Jastrow, Sayce, and Petrie. 

Prof: King is of opinion that the Sumerian 
conception was suggested in the Mesopotamian 
valley itself by the few beneficent attributes of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, and that the conflict idea 
present from the beginning was worked upon by the 
Semitic writers for the purpose of magnifying the 
importance and glory of their own gods, especially 

* Journal of the 4^'ericon Oriental Society, Vol. 36 (1916). 
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the god Marduk.* This conception has been gain- 
ing ground of late years, yet it seems to me to be 
confronted by insuperable difficulties. Why were 
the earlier or earliest inhabitants of the Mesopo- 
tamian valley impressed by the beneficent activities 
of water, and the later people by its destructive 
powers? Did nature in the earlier period wear a 
kindlier aspect in the valley? Or was man in his 
more primitive and savage state more susceptible 
to kindlier and nobler conceptions? Objectively, 
the facts are against such an assumption; and sub- 
jectively, all that we know about the psychology 
of the primitive mind is opposed to it. If the 
stormy and hostile elements in the Semitic-Baby- 
lonian creation myth were suggested by the winter 
storms and flood's of the Mesopotamian valley, these 
same elements must have spoken with still greater 
eloquence to its first primitive inhabitants. 

Prof : Elliot Smith would have us look to Egypt 
as the great radiating centre, not only for this idea 
but for practically all the great Semitic myths and 
legends. According to him the Sumerians, as one 
of the branches of the brown race, carried with them 
in their movement eastward the religious concep- 
tions of North Africa. Gradually this conception 
became modified by the environment of their new 
home in the Babylonian valley. The watery deep, 
the fertile mother of all being, becomes hostile and 
destructive; and Tiamat, the beneficent deity, 
becomes transformed into the embodiment of dis- 

* Legends of Babylon and Egypt. 
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order and destruction. This theory again is chal- 
lenged by the recent discoveries in Elam and in 
Egypt, according to which the first great wave of 
civilization must have been not from west to east, 
but from east to west. 

Elam bordered the Euphrates on the east, and 
the excavations of Susa, its ancient capital, have 
produced results of the greatest importance. "The 
great mound consists of 80 feet depth of ruins, city 
piled on city. The topmost 26 feet contain the 
buildings of 4,000" years, 4500—500 B.C. Below 
that is double that thickness of ruins, and who can 
reasonably grant for that less than double the time '' 
If so, we range back there from 4,000 to 12,000 
B.C. Altogether thirteen successive rebuildings 
can be traced in the whole depth of the mound, 
averaging therefore about 900 years apart. At a 
depth of 65 feet, perhaps 8,000 or 10,000 B.C., 
there is a stratum with roughly painted pottery, 
and rudely-cut seals. But on reaching the bottom 
the great surprise is to find finely-made thin wheel- 
turned pottery, painted with an abundance of 
geometrical patterns. Happily a cemetery of that 
same age has been found, and has supplied a 
great quantity of this fine pottery quite perfect. 
This shows that even Susa is by no means the 
beginning of civilization, that its oldest levels were 
in a high state of culture. This age is further 
marked by flint working of characteristic Solutrean 
forms; and such would agree with the fact that 
the rather later age of prehistoric Egypt shows 
Magdalenian forms of flint working. In Egypt the 
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Solutrean style is only found on the open desert, 
and has never in a single case been found in graves. 
The result from the archaeological position, there- 
fore, would be to date roughly the Magdalenian to 
about 6,000 to 9,000 B.C., and the Solutrean to 

9,000 to 12,000 B.C As Egypt only rose to 

pottery making in the Magdalenian stage, while 
Susa was making and painting fine pottery in the 
Solutrean stage, it is evident that Elam was a 
whole cycle ahead of Egypt in its development. 
Now this agrees with one of the greatest recent 
discoveries.* 

An ivory handle with a flint knife was found in 
Egypt, but of entirely non-Egyptian work. The 
flint knife is known by its work to belong to the 
middle of the second prehistoric age, -say about 
6,500 B.C., but the Egyptians were at that stage 
far behind the style of this handle in their carving. 
The decisive point on the handle is the figure of 
a hero grappling a lion on each side of him. He 
wears a long coat, a cap with turned-up brim, and 
has a full beard. Obviously this is a cold-country 
type, and the subject of a hero between lions is 
certainly Persian. The cap is like that worn by 
Gudea. The lions are cold-country lions, with 
heavy manes and chest fur. The only conclusion 
seems to be that this is a mythologic type brought 
from the highlands of Elam. The rest of the 
carving of the animals is exquisite, and has seldom 
been rivalled, never surpassed. There is here the 

* Vide Ancient Egypt, 1917, 26. 
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work of a supreme school of art, originating in Elani, 
and a whole cycle earlier than the fine ivory carving 
of the first dynasty in Egypt."* 

If this chronology of Br. Flinders Petrie be 
even approximately correct, it effectively disposes 
of Dr. Elliot Smith's noisy contention, and it must 
add very considerable weight to the exposition of 
the Semitic Creation myth as given by Jastrow, 
Langdon, and Sayce. 

As in Egypt, so in Mesopotamia, the honours 
of creation moved with the ruling city, and its 
god; and the fact that in the oldest Sumerian ver- 
sion no less than four deities take part proves at 
once how far we are from the original form of 
the conception. 

" When Ana, Enlil, Enlrij and Kinkharsagga 
Created the black-headed {i.e., mankind), 
The niggiiima) of the earth they caused the earth to 

produce 
The animals, the four-legged creatures of the field, 
they artfully called into existence. -j- 

It is significant that even at this stage when man 
had ousted woman and occupied the place of 
supreme authority, the great Mother Goddess, under 
the name Ninkharsagga, is still placed on an equality 
with the three great Sumerian creative gods. Prior 
to this there was probably a time when the Great 
Mother was sole begetress of all life, as she was in 
Egypt, Crete, and Anatolia. We probably find an 
echo of this prior conception in the Great Mother's 

* Petrie, Eastern Exploration, 74-76. 
•j- King, Legends of Babylon and Egypt. 
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lament for "my human race," "my creatures," as 
she foresees their destruction. 

" As for my human race, from its destruction will I 
cause it to be ... . 
For Nintu my creatures . . . will I . . . 

This is quite in keeping with two lines further on in 
the same poem. 

" At that time Nintu . like » . . . 
The holy Innana lamented on account of her people." 

This same strain is taken up with increased em- 
phasis in the Semitic version. 

" Ishtar cried aloud like a woman in travail, 
Belit-ili lamented with a loud voice." 

If we keep in mind that Nintu, Innani, Ishtar, and 
Belit-ili, are but different designations of the same 
Great Mother of mankind, we must see that behind 
the creation by male deities there was in the mind 
of the ancient inhabitants of Mesopotamia a creation 
by their Great Mother and Begetress of all. 

This conception of their Great Mother was the 
noblest of their spiritual possessions, and through- 
out all their vicissitudes the common people clung 
to it with great love and deep passion. The ' more 
one studies the background of Mesopotamian 
religion, the more he realises the correctness of 
Dr. Langdon's conclusion: "The references to the 
creation of man in Sumerian and Babylonian poetry 
generally agree in describing the mother goddess, 
under the titles Aruru and Ma mi, as the deity who 
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inade ruaii from clay. In the poem of Atarhasis 
and Ea, Mami the mother goddess restores men 
upon the earth by creating them from clay. 

When she had recited her incantation and had cast it 
upon her clay, fourteen pieces she pinched oft. Seven 
pieces on the right she placed, and seven pieces on the 
left she placed. Between them she put a brick 
she opened. She . the wise wives, seven and 
Beven mother wombs ; seven create males and seven 
create females. The mother womb creatress of fate 
caused them to complete, yea these she caused to 
complete in her own likeness. The designs of men 
Mami designed. 

A religious text of the late Assyrian period in forin of 
an acrostic has the line: "Hie workmanship of the 
hand of Aruru are the things with the breath of life 
together.' Not only did the Sumerians and 
Babylonians retain the tradition concerning the 
creation of man from clay at the hand of Aruru, 
but they believed her capable of thus creating a 
human being at any time and for any necessity."* 
The potter's conception of creation was as pre- 
valent in Mesopotamia as in Egypt. It was a 
conception that was readily taken up once the 
people emerged upon a creative mode of living. At 
both Nippur and Eridu, the two great Sumerian 
theological schools, man is created out of clay by 
the divine potter, the Mother deity (Arum) at 
Nippur, and the Father deity (Ea or Enki) at 
Eridu. Later traditions associate other gods in the 
creation of mankind ; and as Babylon forged its way 
into prominence, and firmly established itself in 

- * Publications of the Babylonian Section, University of 
Pennsylvania, Vol. X. 
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a position of supreme authority, Marduk its god 
outshone all his rivals, and ultimately all creation 
became accredited to him. Thus was the more 
primitive conception of creation obliterated by later 
conceptions. Thus was the Great Mother of man- 
kind ousted by a succession of male deities. . 

The Hebrew tradition in Genesis follows the 
Eridu teaching in the gender of the creative Deity, 
but between the Sumerian teaching and the Hebrew 
tradition there stood the Babylonian theology. 
Babylon, quite in keeping with the later Semitic 
spirit, very largely inherited the Eridu conception. 
Marduk was represented as the son of Ea; and the 
Great Mother throughout the Babylonian valley was 
compelled to give way to the male ascendancy. 
The older account in Genesis (ch. II) exhibits con- 
siderable independence of Babylonian influences. 
Its atmosphere and colouring are Arabian. The 
dryness of the desert and the rich foliage of the 
oasis are unmistakeably present. The centre of 
creation is the centre of Arabian civilization — the 
oasis. The later account (ch. I), on the other hand, 
is thoroughly Babylonian in both thought and 
diction. The close affinity of the two traditions is 
clearly seen from the following table: 

Babylonian. Hebrew. 

(Seven Tables) (Genesis I). 

Primeval water Primeval water 

Aps<i— Tiamat, Mummu Divine Spirit brooding upon 
in their waters. the face, of the waters. 



1. Appearance of Marduk, Creation of licht. 

God of light. 
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2. The splitting in two of Division of Tehom (primeval 

Tianiat by Marduk to watery chaos) into heaven 

form heaven and earth. and earth. 



3. Creation of luminaries. ^. _ Creation of vegetation. 



i. Creation of vegetation.*-^ \_Creation of luminaries. 



5. Creation of animals.* Creation of animals. 



6. Creation of man from Creation of man in image 

Mardnk's blood. of his Creator. 



7. Hymn on seventh Tablet. Best on seventh day. 



It would be easy to point out the) decided 
superiority of the Genesis account over that of the 
Seven Tables, but at present we are concerned not 
with dissimilarities and differences, but with like- 
nesses and affinities. Both begin with the watery 
deep, and in both there is a large element of per- 
sonification. Apsu represents the male element, 
and Tiamat the female, by whose union the gods 
are generated. In the Hebrew account the name 
for the watery deep (Tehom) is retained, and along 
with it its mythical heritage of personality. This 
is evident from the absence of the article in Tehom. 
Intertwined with the personifying element there is 
also the remnant' or deposit of quite a different 
conception, probably derived from quite a different 
quarter. "And the spirit of God brooded over the 
face of the waters." We find here the Egyptian 

* These two are not in our present text, but there is satisfac- 
tory evidence that the first was in the original, and the 
second is authenticated by Berosus. 
Vide King, Seven Tablets and Legends of Babylon and 
Egypt. 
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and Phoenician idea of the world-egg, which emerged 
out of the primeval watery deep. 

In the Genesis first stages of creation we miss 
much of the movement, passion, and rich imagery 
of the Babylonian account, but we are more than 
compensated by the grandeur and loftiness of a 
higher conception. We find here no birth of gods 
and goddesses, and no mighty battle between 
Marduk and Tiamat, but we find something far 
nobler in the Elohim's supreme power, and constant 
regard for the highest and best. It is one step 
further towards religious idealism and •ethical 
monotheism. 

The older account (Gen. II), as we have already 
observed, exhibits considerable independence of 
Babylonian theology. It lacks the systematising 
mind of advanced civilization, and it knows nothing 
about the speculative demands of mental philoso- 
phy. Heaven and earth are assumed, and a "mythi- 
cal background everywhere appears; the happy 
garden of God, the magic trees, the speaking ser- 
pent, the Cherubim and Flaming Sword, are all 
emblems derived from a more ancient religious 
tradition." The Creator of the later account and 
the Creator of the earlier account have little in 
common. The one presents a God in keeping with 
the greatness and the splendour of mighty Babylon. 
The other revels in child-like simplicity and exquisite 
anthropomorphism. In the one God creates man 
with a divine fiat. In the other He is the anthro- 
pomorphic potter making man in clay and then 
breathing into it the breath of life. 
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Thus, we see the passion for life ever at work 
in search of an explanation of its own origin. The 
Egyptians, Sumerians, Babylonians, and Hebrews 
gave their respective answers. These answers were 
suggested by the coming forth of life in manifold 
ways, and modified by geographic environment and 
cultural admixture. In no one country is the 
answer unanimous, but amidst all the diversity there 
seems to be a growing unanimity as we feel our 
way back to the dawn of human life. The masculine 
gods gradually disappear, and the Great Mother 
Deity appears in the dim twilight, emerging into 
form and meaning as the "Womb" of all things, and 
the mother of gods and of men. 



-t*r 
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IV. 

THE DESTRUCTION OF LIFE. 
(The Fall). 

The' motive power underlying the great myths 
and legends of the world is man's inherent passion 
for life. — Two representatives in Semitic religion : the 
Fall and the Flood. — These are answers demanded by 
the passion for life of why man's life is subject to 
pain and death. — The answer of Eridv. The story of 
Adapa. — The ansiver of Nippur. The story of Tag- 
tug. — The answer of the Gilgamish Epic. The story 
of Gilgamish. — The ansu-er of the Hebrews. The 
story of the Garden of Eden. The earlier account. The 
later account. — The answer of primitive tribes 
to-day. Stories of animals gaining immortality and 
man missing it. — A comparison of these storie'S. — 
The dynamic of these stories. — The passion for life 
holds the premier position. — This passion ultimately 
triumphant. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE DESTRUCTION OP LIFE. 
(The Fall). 

Thou wilt not leave us in the dust; 
Thou madest man, he knows not why; 
He thinks he was not made to die; 
And Thou hast made him ; Thou art just. 

Glory of warrior, glory of orator, glory of song, — 
Paid with a voice flying by to be lost on an endless sea ; 

Glory of virtue, to fight, to struggle, to right the, wrong — 
Nay, but she aimed not at glory, no lover of glory she : 

Give her the glory of going on, and still to be. 

The wages of sin is death : if the wages of virtue be 
dust, 
Would she have heart to endure for the life of the 
worm and the fly? 
She desires no isles of the blest, no quiet seats of the 
just, 
To rest in a gjolden grove, or to bask in a summer sky ; 
Give her the wages of going 0Uj and not to die. 

Tennyson's argument is the argument of the human 
heart, and Tennyson's passion is the passion that 
fights in all the great myths and legends of the 
world, that the barriers to "going on" be explained 
and finally removed. This is the supreme passion 
of human life, and it occupies the supreme position 
in Semitic religion. In this and the following 
chapter we shall deal with two of these myths : 
the Fall and the Flood. 

To the ancient dwellers of the Euphrates valley, 
as to all thoughtful persons in every age and country, 
the ever-recurring question was, why should man 
b? subject to toil, suffering, hostility, and death ? 
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The question to them may not have been as moral 
in its bearing and as ethical in its emphasis as it 
afterwards became to the Hebrews, but it was quite 
as imperative and vitalistic. They demanded an 
answer to the question, and fragments of the answer 
given have come down to us in the much mutilated 
myth of Adapa. The poem begins by describing 
how Adapa, a semi-divine being, was created by the 
god Ea, how he served in Ea's temple at Eridu, 
and was endowed with great powers of body and 
mind. 

" He possessed intelligence 

His command, like the command of Anu, stands for aye. 

Ea granted him also understanding to reveal the destiny 
of the land. 

He granted him wisdom, but he did not grant him 
eternal life." 

Adapa was the priest of Ea, and as was natural to 
a devotee of the god of the deep, he loved the sea 
and the fishing of the Persian Gulf; but one day 
there arose a mighty storm, and Adapa was thrown 
out of his boat into the sea. In a rage he vowed 
vengeance, and by way of retaliation broke the 
wings of the South wind. For seven days there was 
perfect calm, and no refreshing coolness blew over 
the hot and sultry land. Anu, the god of the 
heavens, becomes concerned, and sends a messenger 
to investigate the cause. 

" Why has the South wind for seven days not blown over 
the land?' 
His messenger Ilabrat answered him : 'My Lord, 
Adapa, the son of Ea, hath broken the wings of 
The South wind.' " 
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Anu, upon hearing this, orders -the culprit to be 
brought before him. Ea becomes now concerned 
for the safety of his priest; if not even for himself for 
having endowed him with such supernatural know- 
ledge and power. He causes Adapa to have boils, 
covers him with a coarse mourner's garment, and 
informs him that the gate-keepers of heaven are 
Tammuz and Gishzida. To Tammuz and Gishzida 
he is to explain that his mourning is for two gods 
of earth, Tammuz and Gishzida. Having won the 
sympathy of these ascended deities, he will be pre- 
sented by them to the great Anu, and they will 
intercede on his behalf. Ea, though anxious for 
the safety of his devotee, is determined that he 
should not attain to immortality, and so become 
equal with himself. He therefore cautions him not 
to eat the food or drink the water set before him. 

"When before Anu thou standest, food of death 
they will hold out to thee. Thou shalt not eat. 
Water of death they will hold out to thee. Thou 
shalt not drink. Clothing they will hold out to 
thee. Clothe thyself. Oil will they hold out to 
thee. Annoint thyself. The advice that I give thee 
thou shalt not neglect. The injunction that I 
imparted to thee, thou shalt hold fast." 

Anu grants to him his forgiveness, and also offers 
to him the bread and water of immortality. Adapa 
faithfully obeys the injunctions of Ea, and thereby 
misses his only chance of the desire of all hearts — 
the boon of immortality. 

"Bring for him food of life that he may eat it. 
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They brought him food of life, but he did not eat 
it. The-y brought him water of life, but he did not 
drink it." 

For this disobedience to the great Anu, Adapa 
is dismissed from the courts of heaven; and for an 
account of what happened after we are dependant 
upon the Assyrian version : 

"Whatsoever of ill this man has brought upon 
men and the disease he has brought upon the bodies 
of men, the goddess Ninkarrak will allay it. May 
illness depart, may sickness turn aside. Upon this 
man may his horror fall. . . . Sweet sleep he shall 
not enjoy."* 

That in substance is the explanation offered by 
the theological school of Eridu, of why and how 
woe, disease, and death have become the common 
lot of human kind. The motive of the poem is 
unmistakeable, but, as Dr. Langdon puts it, "The 
story of the breaking of the wings of the South wind 
is a clumsy invention to explain how Anu discovered 
that man had attained to the knowledge of good and 
evil."* 

In leaving Eridu for Nippur we come much nearer 
in thought, spirit, and nomenclature, to our own 
Scriptures. The Eridu account is disappointingly 
defective in moral tone and ethical motive. In the 
Nippurean theology, on the other hand, the concep- 
tion of moral guilt, which seems in the background 
as the cause of the Flood, becomes after that event 
I- he unmistakeable source of all the ills that' flesh 

* University of Pennsylvania, Babylonian Section, Vol. X, 44. 
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has become heir to. Had the tablet which con- 
tained the conversation of Ea with Tagtug, the 
gardener, come down to us whole we would probably 
have found in it the key to the whole of the 
Nippurean conception of the Fall ; yet, we. have not 
been left entirely in the dark. We are told that the 
Great Mother Goddess commanded the gardener to 
eat from all the trees except one. The gardener 
disobeys the command, eats of the forbidden tree, 
and becomes afflicted with all the ills of mortality. 
"The face of life {i.e., good health) until he dies 
he shall not see." 

The Nippurean account brings us into closer 
touch not only with our own Scriptures, but also 
with that given in the great Gilgamish epic. This 
poem, having related the history with its exploits 
of the two comrade-heroes, Gilgamish and Eabani, 
describes in the eighth tablet the illness of Eabani, 
his death, and the terrible lament of Gilgamish. 
Gilgamish is further agitated by the fear of a similar 
fate befalling himself. 

" Gilgamish weeps for his companion Eabani, 
In distress he is stretched out on the ground, 
I will not die like Eabani. 
Sorrow has entered my body 
Through fear of death, I lie out on the ground." 

To obviate this calamity he will go in search of the 
secret of immortality. Utnapishtim and his con- 
sort, the survivors of the flood and his own ances- 
tors, having received the boon themselves, would 
surely reveal the secret to him. He starts forth, 
and after many wonderful adventures reaches the 
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distant sea of the west. There he finds Siduri- 
Sabitum seated upon the throne of the sea. Having 
explained to her the cause and the object of his 
quest, he begs of her to tell him the way to the 
abode of Utnapishtim. 

" Now Sabitum, which is the way to Utnapishtim, 
If it is possible, let me cross the ocean ; 
If it is not possible, let me stretch mysejf on the 
ground?" 

Sabatum speaks to Gilgamish : 

'■ Gilgamish, there has never been a ferry 
And no one has ever crossed the ocean. 
Shamash, the, hero,, has crossed it, but except Shamash, 

who can cross it? 
Difficult is the passage, very difficult the path. 
Impassable the waters of death that are guarded by a 

bolt. 
How canst thou, Gilgamish, traverse the ocean? 
And after thou hast crossed the waters of death, what 

wilt thou do ? " 

Gilgamish, at the advice of Sabitum, persuades 
Ardi-Ea to ferry him across, and at last the hero 
finds himself face to face with Utnapishtim. 

Gilgamish said to him, to Utnapishtim, the 
far-away : 

" I consider thee, Utnapishtim, 
Thy appearance is not changed, thou art like me ; 
Thou art not different, thou art like me. 
Thy heart is in perfect state, to make a combat, 
Thou dost lie down upon thy side, and upon thy back, 
Tell mej how hast thou been exalted, and amid the 
assembly of the gods hast found life?" 

Utnapishtim spoke to him, to Gilgamish : 

" I will reveal to thee, Gilgamish, the hidden word, 
And the decisions of the gods will I announce to thee." 
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Then there follows the beautiful story of the 
Flood; but Gilgamish is still borne down with his 
illness and mortality, and falls into a deep and 
restful sleep. 

Utnapishtim says to his wife : 

" Look at the man whose desire is life, 
Sleep has fallen upon him as a storm." 

Says the wife to Utnapishtim : 

" Transform him, let the man eat of the charm-root, 
Let him return, restored in health, on the road that he 

came. 
Through the gate let him pass out, back to his country." 

Gilgamish is healed, but is still mortal. At last 
Utnapishtim reveals to him the great secret whereby 
he can attain to immortality. He tells him of the 
shrub of life, "The Restorer of old age to youth," 
where it is, and how it can be obtained. The hero, 
with the help of Ardi-Ea, succeeds in finding the 
plant. His labours seem now ended, and the boon 
of immortality within his grasp. But, alas ! the 
precious plant slips out of his hand, and an evil 
spirit in the form of a serpent snatches it away. 
In his very hands, and yet gone ! With its disap- 
pearance there disappeared the boon of immortality 
for Gilgamish and for all mankind. His mission — 
his search for immortality has failed. 

The Hebrew account in Genesis is to us the\ 
best known of all accounts of the Fall, but possibly 
the least understood. We find ourselves here fur- 
ther down on the river of Time, at the confluence 
of so many streams, and where the commingling 
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has become so thorough, that to determine the 
sources seems well-nigh impossible. However, the 
aspects relevant to our enquiry may become suf- 
ficiently clear to substantiate the contention of our 
thesis, and beyond that we shall not attempt to 
proceed. It is evident we have here two accounts 
and, at first sight, they seem hopelessly contra- 
dictory. The longer and fuller account reads thus:* 
"And Jahweh commanded the man saying, Of 
every tree of the garden thou mayest freely eat, 
except of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil ; from it thou shalt not eat, for in the day that 

thou eatest of it thou shalt surely die 

Now the serpent was more subtle than all the 
beasts of the field which Jahweh had made. And 
he said to the woman, Hath God really said, ' Ye 
shall not eat from any tree of tho garden?' The 
woman replied to the serpent, From the fruit of 
all the trees of the garden we may eat; only of 
the fruit of the tree which is in the midst of the 
garden God hath said, 'Ye shall not eat from it, 
neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die.' Then said 
the serpent to the woman, Ye shall not surely die; 
for God knoweth that in the day ye eat of it your 
eyes shall be opened, and ye shall see like gods, 
knowing good and evil. Now when the woman 
saw that the tree was good for food, and attractive 
to the sight, and desirable to make one wise, she 
took of the fruit and ate, and gave also to her 

* Vide Kent, Beginnings of Hebrew History; Gunkel, 
Schopfung' und Chaos; Skinner, Genesis; Bennett, 
Genesis ; Driver, Genesis; Duff, Old Test: Theology. 
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husband with her, and he ate. Then the eyes of 
both of them were opened, so that they knew that 
they were naked; therefore they sewed figleaves 
together and made themselves girdles. But when 
they heard the sound of the footsteps of Jahweh, 
as he was walking in the garden in the cool of 
the day, the man and his wife hid themselves from 
the presence of Jahweh among the trees of the 
garden. 

"And Jahweh called to the man and said to him, 
Where art thou? And he said, I heard the sound 
of thy footsteps in the garden and I Was afraid, 
because I was naked, so I hid myself. Then he 
said, Who told thee thou wast naked? Hast thou 
eaten from the tree from which I commanded thee 
not to eat? And the man said, The woman whom 
thou didst place beside me, she gave me from the 
tree and I ate. When Jahweh said to the woman, 
What is this thou hast done? The woman replied, 
The serpent beguiled me and I ate. Then Jahweh 
said to the serpent, Because thou hast done this : 

Cursed shalt thou be above all animals, 

And above all beasts of the, field. 
On thy belly shalt thou go, 

And dust shalt thou eat 
All the days of thy life. 
Enmity shall I set between thee and the woman, 

And between thy offspring and her offspring. 
He, shall bruise thee on the head, 

And thou shalt wound him on the heel. 

To the woman he said : 

I will make thy pain great in pregnancy, 
With pain shalt thou bring forth children. 

Yet toward thy husband shall be thy desire, 
And he shall r,ule over thee. 
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But to the man. he said, Because thou hast heark- 
ened to the voice of thy wife, and hast eaten of 
the tree concerning which I commanded thee, saying, 
Thou shall not eat of it: 

Cursed shall be the ground because of thee, 
By painful toil shalt thou eat from, it all the days of 

thy life. 
Thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth for thee, 
And thou shalt eat the herb of the field. 
By the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread, 
Until thou return to the. ground, 
Because from it thou wast taken; 

For dust thou art 

And to dust thou shalt return. 

Therefore Jahweh sent him forth from the garden of 
Eden, to till the ground whence he was taken. But 
Jahweh made for the man and his wife tunics of 
skin, and clothed them." 

This narrative hangs well together and is toler- 
ably complete, but in the other these qualities are 
wanting. It also introduces a different tree and 
a different motive. 

"And Jahweh said, Behold, the man is become 
as one of us, to know good and evil; and now, lest 
he put forth his hand, and take also of the tree of 
life, and eat, and live for ever. And he drove out 
the man; and he placed at the east of the garden 
of Eden the cherubim, and a flaming sword which 
turned every way to guard the way to the tree 
of life." 

This account is more primitive in conception, and 
more crude in ideas, but it does not necessarily 
follow that it is of greater antiquity. The difference 
may be due to a difference in the courses traversed. 
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It may be, as we shall see later, that the longer one 
is the combined product of Sumer, Babylonia, and 
Arabia, whilst the shorter, though of the same 
origin, has come by a more indirect route, by way 
of Phoenicia and Palestine. What we know of the 
Tyrean account of the Fall,* its description of the 
Seraphim, and the expulsion from the "Holy 
Mount," makes such an explanation possible, if 
not necessary. But it should be emphasised that 
the compiler's object in these chapters is to give 
not two accounts but one. How much of each as 
known to him, he has left unrecorded, we cannot 
tell, but we can safely assume that he intended 
what he has recorded to form a satisfactory account 
of the incident as a whole. Therefore, we have 
here an account of the Fall in which appear two 
trees, the tree of knowledge and the tree of life, 
and two causes of the expulsion, the disobedience 
of man and the jealousy of the gods. 

Before entering upon a comparison of these 
four Semitic accounts of creation, we shall add a 
few representative examples of similar beliefs pre- 
valent among present-day primitive tribes; and for 
these we shall largely draw from the rich harvest 
gathered in by the indefatigable industry of Sir 
James Frazer. j 

Primitive people instinctively believe in the 
perpetuation of life, and look upon death as an 

* Vide Journal of Theological Studies, Vol. IV, 500 ff. 

\Folk-Lore of the Old Testament. Essays and Studies 
presented to William Bidgeway, 411, ff. 
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enemy and intruder. In the formation of this con- 
ception two evident factors play an important part : 
the instinctive belief that man should be immortal, 
and the widely-prevalent belief that some things 
are immortal. The sun, the moon, and the animais 
that shed their skins, enjoy this grep*- boon. Why 
not man? Human death demands an explanation, 
and many are the tales told to account for its 
existence. Most of these tales attribute the intro- 
duction of death to disobedience, malice, or error, 
*nd m many of them the snake figures prominently. 
The natives of the Gazelle Peninsula in New 
Britain say that the Good Spirit, whom they call 
To Kambinana, was anxious to bless men and punish 
snakes. So To Kambinana sent his brother to 
confer upon man the great boon of immortality. 
"Go to men and take them the secret of immor- 
tality. Tell them to cast their skins every year. 
So will they be protected from death, for their life 
will be constantly renewed. But tell the serpents 
that they must henceforth die." The messenger 
unfortunately erred in the delivery of his message, 
and ordered men to die, and snakes to live for ever. 
"Since that time," they say, "men have died, but 
snakes have cast their skin every year, and there- 
fore live fo^ ever." The same belief prevails in 
Assam, but with the difference that the messenger 
was compelled to change the import of his message 
by a brood of serpents. When the serpents heard 
their doom pronounced, they flew into a rage and 
said to the messenger, "You say it over again, and 
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just the opposite, or we shall bite you." Thus 
frightened, the messenger declared, "When he is 
old- the serpent shall cast his skin, but man when 
he is old shall die." That is why, they say, man 
dies and the serpent lives for ever. 

"In certain parts of East Africa there is a black 
or dark-blue bird, with a white patch on each wing 
and a crest on its head, which perches on the tops 
of trees and utters a wailing cry. The Gallas call 
it holawaka, or 'the sheep of God,' because its 
plaintive note resembles the bleating of a sheep ; 
and they explain the anguish which the bird appears 
to suffer by the following tale. Once upon a time 
God sent that bird to tell men that they would not 
die, but that when they grew old and weak they 
should slip off their skins and so renew their youth. 
In order to authenticate the message God gave 
the bird a crest to serve as a badge of his high 
office. Well, off the bird set to deliver the glad 
tidings of immortality to men, but he had not gone 
far before he fell in with a snake devouring carrion 
in the path. The bird looked longingly at the 
carrion and said to the snake, 'Give me some of the 
meat and blood, and I will tell you God's message.' 
'I don't want to hear it,' said the snake tartly, and 
continued his meal. But the bird pressed him so 
to hear the Gospel tidings, that the snake rather 
grumpily consented. 'The message,' then said the 
bird, 'is this: When men grow old they will die, 
but when you grow old you will cast your skin and 
renew your youth.' That is why people grow old 
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and die, but snakea crawl out of their old skin:; 
and renew their youth. But for this gross perver- 
sion of the message God punished the wicked bird 
with a painful internal malady, from which he 
suffers to this day; and that is why he sits on 
the tops of trees and wails : My God ! My God !"* 

Many other similar beliefs have been collected 
by Prof: Frazer from fields widely apart, both 
geographically and ethnographioally, but the in- 
stances already given, along with Prof: Frazer's 
deduction, will suffice for the purposes of this chap- 
ter. "Thus it appears that animals which 
periodically cast their skins, such as serpents, lizards 
and various sorts of insects, and shellfish, are 
believed by many savages to renew their youth 
with the change of integument and thereby to live 
for ever. Accordingly the people who hold this 
opinion tell stories to explain why man has missed 
the boon of immortality and animals have obtained 
it. In some of these myths it is said or implied 
that the Creator intended to make men immortal, 
but that his intention was thwarted by the fraud 
or mistake of a messenger, by the disobedience or 
wickedness of men, or by the wiles of serpents, who 
succeeded in appropriating the gift of immortality 
and depriving man of it."t 

We must now address ourselves to the question : 
what was the dynamic power that called into being 
these various theories of man's search for immor- 

* Prazej, Essays and Studies, 415. 
t Ibid : 418. 
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tality and of his tragic failure. The theme is not 
on the circumference of human life, but at the 
very centre of it. It has engaged the attention of 
the greatest writers of the nations, and it has ex- 
pressed the deepest longings of the human spirit. 
The dynamic power behind all these is -the most 
fundamental passion of created beings — the passion 
for life, a passion expressing itself in an ever- 
recurring protest against everything that stands in 
its way. We shall do well to give to this primary 
motive its due prominence in our interpretation of 
the narratives. In the more important and elabor- 
ate narratives two forces, the passion for life and 
the passion for knowledge, are unmistakeably 
dominant, but psychologically and historically the 
premier position has been held by the former. In 
the Eridu myth the breaking of the wing of the 
South wind is but a clumsy invention to bring 
Adapa into heaven, and within reach of immortality. 
In the Nippurian theology the loss of life, with 
health and happiness, overshadows everything else. 
In the Gilgamish epic the hero's search is a search 
for the tree of life. "The Restorer of old age to 
youth." In the narratives of many primitive 
present-day tribes, where we are probably still 
nearer to the source of things, the passion for life 
altogether overshadows everything else. 

Sir James Frazer has cut new ground in his 
recent contributions, and his interpretation of the 
Genesis narratives of the Fall is likely to wield 
considerable influence upon future expositions: 



"Thus, arguing from the analogy of the moon or of 
animals which cast their skins, the primitive 
philosopher has inferred that in the beginning a 
perpetual renewal of youth was either appointed by 
a benevolent being for the human species or was 
actually enjoyed by them, and that but for a crime, 
an accident, or a blunder, it would have been enjoyed 
by them for ever. People who pin their faith in 
immortality to the cast skins of serpents, lizards, 
beetles, and the like, naturally look on thesei 
animals as the hated rivals who have robbed us 
of the heritage which God or nature intended that 
we should possess; consequently they tell stories 
to explain how it came about that such low creatures 
contrived to oust us from the priceless possession. 
Tales of this sort are widely diffused throughout 
the world, and it would t be no matter for surprise 
to find them among the Semites. The Story of 
the Fall of Man in the third chapter of Genesis 
appears to be ah abridged version of this savage 
myth. Little is wanted to complete its resemblance 
to the similar myths still told by savages in many 
parts of the world. The principal, almost the only, 
omission is the silence of the narrator as to the 
eating of the fruit of the tree of life by the serpent, 
and the consequent attainment of immortality by 
the reptile. Nor is it difficult to account for the 
lacuna. The vein of rationalism, which runs 
through the Hebrew account and has stripped it of 
rnr.ny grotesque features that adorn or disfigure the 
corresponding Babylonian tradition, could hardly 
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fail to find a stumbling-block in the alleged immor- 
tality of serpents; and the relator of the story in its 
final form has removed this stone of offence from 
the path of the faithful by the simple process of 
blotting out the incident entirely from the legend. 
Yet the yawning gap left by his sponge has not 
escaped the commentators, who look in vein for 
the part • which should have been played in the 
narrative by the tree of life. If my interpretation 
of the story is right, it has been left for the com- 
parative method, after thousands of years, to supply 
the blank in the ancient canvas, and to restore, in 
all their primitive crudity, the gay barbaric colours 
which the skilful hand of the Hebrew artist has 
softened or effaced."* 

This interpretation has the merit of restoring the 
tree of life to its former premier position, and of 
giving to the passion for life the dominating 
influence it exerts in the other narratives; yet, it 
does not of necessity follow that the other tree, 
the tree of knowledge, was originally the tree of 
death as suggested by Prof: Frazer.t May it not 
have been very largely what it is described in 
Genesis, a tree of knowledge of good and evil, that 
the redactor had before him two accounts, each 

* Folk-Lore in the Old Test : 76, 77,. 

t "In the beginning the Creator kindly disposed to man- 
kind the favourite work of His Hands, planted two 
trees in the happy garden, a tree, of life and a tree 
of death, and left it to the first man and his wife to 
choose between them, hoping that they would choose 
the tre.e of life, and shun the tree of death,." — Essays 
and Studies presented to William Ridgvway, 420. 
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with two trees, and that for his own version he 
retained the two halves the more in agreement 
with his own religious conceptions? That the tree 
of knowledge was originally the tree of death is 
significantly unsupported by any reliable evidence, 
whereas, indications are already to hand to the 
contrary. The Babylonian tree of life on passing 
into Persia by way of Assyria developed into two 
trees, one "The Tree of Immortality" and the other 
"The Tree of All Seeds." "They both grew toge- 
ther, the first production of the waters created by 
Ahura-mazda in the deepest part of the ocean or 
the sea Vouru-kash. One is the tree of life, of 
immortality, the Gaokerena, the Horn, from which 
is made the white haoma, Vedic soma, which in 
the resurrection will give immortality to the bodies 
of the dead. Ahriman tried to destroy it, and for 
this purpose created a great lizard which ever tries 
to get at its root. But Ahura-mazda created ten 
kar-fishes, which constantly circle about it so that 
their heads are always facing the lizard. Also 
99,999 fravashis, righteous spirits, guard the tree. 
Near this tree is also the tree of all seeds. On it 
sits the griffin, the great Simurgh bird, which strips 
the branches of the tree; and then another bird, 
the Camros, comes and gathers these seeds dropped 
from the branches, and carries them to the ' sky 
where Tishtar pours . out the rain. They mingle 
with the rain and fall on the earth and produce 
vegetation."* 

* Ward, The Seal Cylinders of Western Asia, 236. 
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Is it not likely that we have in Genesis the 
result of a similar evolution of the original Baby- 
lonian tree of life into the tree of immortality and 
the tree of knowledge ?t This seems to -me far 
more natural and likely than Prof:' Frazer's sup- 
position. It has the merit of being more in accord 
with the original tree, and with the account as 
it comes from the Hebrew writer. 

Of the consequences of the Fall little further 
need be said. Adapa is dismissed with the words 
"Upon this man may his horror fall. Sweet sleep 
he shall not enjoy." Tagtug receives the judgment 
"The face of life (i.e., health and happiness) until 
he dies he shall not see." Gilgamish returns 
doomed to mortality. Adam and Eve are driven 
out of the garden to face toil, suffering, and death. 
It is evident that the gods do not wish man to 
attain unto immortality. It would not be in their 
interest, nor would it be in the interest of man. 
Ea, the creator and lover of mankind, deemed it 
necessary to be a deceiver to avert such a calamity. 
The Great Mother will not descend to a deception. 
She will test the man's obedience, and so will 
Jahweh. Gilgamish has found the tree of life, but 
Ea ordains that it should slip out of his hands. 
An ancient Midrash referred to by Dr. Ward, makes 
this teaching unmistakeable : "A man saw a dead 
bird, on which a second bird laid a branch when 
the dead bird came to life. The man picked up 

t For the origin and evolution of the Tree of Life, 
see Ch. XI. 
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the branch, and soon came by a dead fox. He 
laid the branch on it, and it immediately came to 
life again. The man then thought he would apply 
the branch to the corpses of Israel, but as he 
passed along he saw a dead lion, on which he laid 
the branch, when it also revived and ate him up."* 
It is not good for man in his present state 
to attain unto immortality. That seems the 
philosophy of these narratives. But that is not all. 
Ninkarrah (Gula) comes to heal diseases. The 
Great Mother takes compassion upon her own 
children. Gilgamish returns a healthy man. 
Jahweh makes clothes for Adam and Eve. Nay, 
more, the foot of man shall bruise the head of the 
serpent, and man's deepest passion, though 
thwarted for the time being, will ultimately have 
free course. "And he showed me a pure river of 
water of life, clear as crystal, proceeding out of 
the throne of God and of the lamb. In the midst 
of the street of it, and on either side of the river, 
was there the tree of life, which bare twelve man- 
ner of fruits and yielded her fruit every month : 
and the leaves of the tree were for the healing of 
the nations." j 

* The Seal Cylinders of Western Asia. 233. 
; Eev : Xn, 1—2. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF LIFE. 

(The Flood.) 

The Flood, as the Fall, is an attempted explana- 
tion demanded by the passion for life of why man's 
life is subject to pain and death. — The most impor- 
tant part of a myth is not its variable expression, 
but its dominant passion. — This does justice to the 
essential affinity existing between all Floods, 
whether water or blood. — The Egyptian Flood. — 
The Sumerian Flood. — The 'Babylonian Flood. — 
The Hebrew Flood. The earlier account. The later 
account. — A comparison of these stories. — Cause and 
origin of these stories — History — Legend — Myth. — 
All these flood stories were originally essentially 
vitalistic. — Moral considerations were called in later 
to aid explanation. These gradually increased with 
the increase of morality, and culminated in an 
almost unanimous chorus, "Man was drowned or 
slaughtered because' he had sinned" 
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CHAPTEE V. 

THE DESTRUCTION OF LIFE. 

(The Flood.) 

The driving force of a storm becomes evident when 
an object stands in its way, and the imperious- 
ness of a passion is demonstrated when obstructions 
block its course. The passion for life is the most 
fundamental of all passions, but its adversaries are 
many. Powers seen and unseen conspire against 
it. The invisible gods wage war upon it, and the 
visible elements are unfriendly to it. Why? The 
Semitic answer "was given in two groups of stories 
encircling around the Fall and the Flood. The 
former we dealt with in our last chapter, and the 
latter will form the subject of this. Flood stories 
are widely diffused throughout the world, but we 
shall, in this chapter, confine our attention to four 
groups : Egyptian, Sumerian, Babylonian, and 
Hebrew. We shall first give a brief statement of 
each story in its main and most important features, 
then examine them in relation to one another, and 
finally attempt an explanation of their origin and 
evolution. 

Sir James Frazer, followed by Prof: King and 
most of the more conservative school of anthropolo- 
gists, can find in Egyptian mythology no evidence 
of a deluge. "In Africa, including Egypt, native 
legends of a great flood are conspicuously absent; 
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indeed, no single clear case of one has yet been 
reported."* If the term Flood be so restricted in 
meaning that it must include only a watery flood, 
then, Prof : Frazer's verdict must be accepted. But 
to artificially restrict the meaning of the term in 
this way would be not simply to exclude the 
Egyptian flood, the Icelandic and others, but also 
to render unintelligible all floods, whatever the form 
and whatever the destruction. Surely, what mat- 
ters for a real interpretation of any myth is not 
so much the particular element or dress in which 
the myth clothes itself, but rather the underlying 
dominant passion of human life, of which the myth 
is a variable expression. It is quite conceivable 
for a water deluge and a blood deluge to be immea- 
surably more closely akin to one another than two 
water deluges. Indeed, this as we shall see later 
is actually the case. If our contention that the 
Semitic flood stories came into being in response to 
the demands of the most fundamental passion of 
human life be true, then Egyptian literature supplies 
us with one of the most remarkable and suggestive 
of flood stories, and one which has played no unim- 
portant part in the world's history. 

The Egyptian flood story appeal's in an extremely 
complex and contradictory legend called The 
Destruction of Mankind. It is found on the four 
walls of a small chamber in the tomb of Seti I, in 
Thebes, and was first translated by Prof: Naville 
in 1874. Reference has already been made by us 

* Folk-Lore in the Old Test. Vol. I, 333. 
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to this legend in Chapter II, but we must now deal 
with it in fuller detail. We shall give a literal 
translation of that part of the legend which bears 
immediately upon the flood, and we shall follow 
in the main the versions of Budge, Wiedemann, 
and Elliot Smith. 

"The god who was self-begotten and self -created 
after he had assumed the sovereignty over men and 
women, and gods, and things, the One god." Now 
men and women were speaking words of complaint, 
saying: "Behold, his Majesty hath grown old, and 
his bones have become like silver, and his members 
have turned into gold and his hair is like unto real 
lapis-lazuli. " His Majesty heard the words of 
complaint which men and women were uttering, and 
his Majesty said unto those who were in his train: 
"Cry out and bring to me my Eye, and Shu and 
Tefnut, and Seb, and Nut, and the father-gods, 
and the mother-gods, who were with me, even when 
I was in Nu side by side with my god Nu. Let 
there be brought along with my Eye his ministers, 
and let them be led to me hither secretly, so that 
men and women may not perceive them (coming) 
hither, and may not therefore take to flight with 
their hearts. Come thou with them to the Great 
House, and let them declare their plans fully, for 
I will go from Nu in the place wherein I brought 
about my own existence, and let those gods be 
brought unto me there." Now the gods were drawn 
up on each side of Re, and they bowed down before 
his Majesty until their heads touched the ground, 
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and the maker of men and women, the king of 
those who have knowledge, spake his words in the 
presence of the Father of the first-born gods. And 
the gods spake in the presence of his Majesty, 
saying: "Speak unto us, for we are listening to 
thy words." Then Ee spake unto Nu, saying: 
"O thou first-born god, from whom I came into being, 
O ye gods of ancient time, my ancestors, take ye 
heed to what men and women (are doing); for 
behold, those who were created by my Eye are 
uttering words of complaint against me. Tell me 
what ye would do in the matter, and consider this 
thing for me, and seek out (a plan) for me, for I 
will not slay them until I have heard what ye 
shall say to me concerning it." 

Then the Majesty of Nu to son Ee spake, saying : 
"Thou art the god who art greater than he who 
made thee, thou art the sovereign of those who 
were created with thee, thy throne is set, and the 
fear of thee is great; let thine Eye go against 
those who have uttered blasphemies against thee." 
And the Majesty of Ee said: "Behold, they have 
betaken themselves to flight into the mountain lands, 
for their hearts are afraid because of the words which 
they have uttered." Then the gods spake in the 
presence of his Majesty, saying: "Let thine Eye 
go forth and let it destroy for thee those who revile 
thee with words of evil, for there is no eye what- 
soever that can go before it and resist thee and 
it when it journey eth in the form of Hathor." 
Thereupon this goddess went forth and slew the 
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men and the women who were on the mountain. 
And the Majesty of this god said: "Come, come 
in peace, Hathor, for the work is accomplished." 
Then this goddess said: "Thou hast made me to 
live, for when I gained the mastery over men and 
women it was sweet to my heart" ; and the Majesty 
of Re said : "I myself will be master over them as 
king, and I will destroy them." And it came to 
pass that Sekhet of the offerings waded about in 
the night season in their blood, beginning at Suten- 
henen. Then the Majesty of lie spake: "Cry out, 
and let there come to me swift and speedy messen- 
gers who shall be able to run like the wind . . . ; " 
and straightway messengers of this kind were 
brought to him. And the Majesty of this god 
spake: "Let these messengers go to Abu, and 
bring unto me red ochre in great quantity," and 
when this red ochre was brought unto him, the 
Majesty of this god gave it to Sekhet, the goddess 
who dwelleth in Annu (Heliopolis) to crush. And 
behold, when the maidservants were bruising the 
grain for (making) beer, this red ochre was placed 
in the vessels which were to hold the beer so as to 
colour it red like blood. Now they made seven 
thousand vessels of beer. Now when the Majesty 
of Ee, the King of the South and North, had come 
with the gods to look at the vessels of beer, and 
behold the daylight had appeared after the slaughter 
of men and women by the goddess in their season 
as she sailed up the river, the Majesty of Ee said : 
"It is good, it is good, nevertheless I must protect 
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men and women against her." And Re said: "Let 
them take up the vases and carry them to the place 
where the men and women were slaughtered by 
her." Then the Majesty of the King of the South 
and North in the three-fold beauty of the night 
caused to be poured these vases of beer which make 
to lie down, and the meadows of the Four Heavens 
were filled with beer by reason of the Souls of the 
Majesty of this god. And it came to pass that 
when this goddess arrived at the dawn of day, she 
found these flooded, and she was pleased thereat; 
and she drank, and her heart rejoiced, and she 
became drunk, and she gave no further attention to 
men and women. Then said the Majesty of Re to 
this goddess: "Come in peace, come in peace, O 
Amit, " and thereupon beautiful women came into 
being in the city of Amit. And the Majesty of Re 
spake (concerning) this goddess: "Let there be 
made for her vessels of the beer which produceth 
sleep at every holy time and season of the year, 
and they shall be in number according to the 
number of my handmaidens"; and from that early 
time until now men have been wont to make on 
the occasions of the -festival of Hathor vessels of 
the beer which make them to sleep in number 
according to the number of the handmaidens of 
Re. 

The legend then goes on to relate how Re, 
enfeebled with age and tired of earth, assigned to 
the various gods their positions, and finally retired 
to his abode in the sky. 
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The bewildering complexity of this myth stamps 
it immediately as a product of many ages and of 
many kinds of teaching. It is probably the most 
complex as well as the most important of all the 
Egyptian myths; but we shall here attempt only 
to discover its bearings in so far as it is a flood 
story. We dealt in Chapter III with the origin of 
the Great Mother Hathor, and the first stages in 
the course of her remarkable career. We saw that 
she was probably the first cosmic deity of ancient 
Egypt, the mother of men and of gods, the source 
of all life and of all fertility. We also saw how 
blood came to be regarded as her most important 
life-bearing liquid. So, for the interpretation of this 
confused and . complex myth we can safely start 
with this primitive elemental fact. Mother Hathor 
is the source of all life, and her life-giving liquid 
par excellence is blood. 

Amidst the exuberance of life and the fertility 
of nature the unwelcome guest Death is ever present. 
Vegetation is free from his dominion but for a 
season, animals are under his sway, and men, 
if they escape him three score, years and ten, 
their strength is labour and sorrow. The proto- 
Egyptians, ever true to their passionate longing for 
life, saw in the person who introduced irrigation, 
and thereby enriched their country with new life 
and fertility, a representative of their great life- 
giving Mother Hathor. His vitality must be kept 
at its highest, and he must be sacrificed in the 
fulness of his powers. But, there came a time when 
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the desire to live on the part of Hathor's represen- 
tative made him to cling to life, and to turn to 
the Great Mother for an elixir to "turn back the 
years from old age." This could be done only by 
the Great Mother's life-bearing liquid — human blood. 
How could this be obtained? The Great Mother 
must sacrifice her own children for the rejuvenating 
of her representative. And "like king, like god," 
Re must be rejuvenated with human blood. 

This seems to have been the substratum or 
starting point of the myth. With the passage of 
the centuries the one victim became a host, and 
the blood shed became a flood. Many new tribut- 
aries in the form of new facts and new interpre- 
tations flowed in, and the stream gathered volume 
and impetus. To name but the main tributaries. 
When this primitive idea of sacrifice had been given 
up and forgotten, a new interpretation was called 
into being to account for the fact. In the new 
interpretation an entirely different motive is given, 
and with the new motive a new and unlovely 
attitude of the Great Mother. The sacrifice to 
rejuvenate becomes a slaughter for rebellion, and 
the kindly mother becomes the fierce goddess. 
Another contributing stream came from the inunda- 
tion of the Nile. Whatever contribution this 
phenomenon of the Nile made in the calling into 
being of this myth in its first form, it is evident it 
wielded a very great influence upon it throughout 
the course of its evolution. The Nile flood is red, 
somewhat like blood, and like blood it has a vivify- 
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ing and fertilising potency, hence, it emanates from 
the origin of all life and fertility — the Great Mother, 
or one of her surrogates; and as the Great Mother 
has the double aspect of benignity and of cruelty, 
so has the Nile in its inundations. This extended 
the idea of blood potency to certain substitutes, but 
the substitutes must retain the resemblance and 
the potency of blood. The blood-red Nile in its 
inundation was believed to spring out of mysterious 
Elephantine, hence, it was to Elephantine Ee dis- 
patched messengers "fleet as wind" for red ochre 
(d'd') to colour and to transform the beer for the 
seven thousand jars, and to form the flood through 
which the fierce goddess wades and of which she 
drinks. Thus, the one victim became a host, and 
the first sacrifice evolved into a flood. Thus, we 
are led to the conclusion of Dr. Elliot Smith : 
"Comparison of the whole series of stories 
suggests that the amount of blood shed rapidly 
increased in the development of the narrative : at 
first, the blood of a single victim; then the blood 
of mankind, then seven thousand jars of a sub- 
stitute for blood ; then the red inundation of the 
Nile."* 

Two other important tributaries must be 
mentioned. The moon, on account of its supposed 
control of blood in the periodic life of women, 
became inevitably associated with the Great Mother, 

* Evolution of the Dragon, 112. 

f Vide Ward, The Seal Cylinders of Western Asia, Ch. VI. 
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the source of all life, and Hathor became the Moon 
Goddess. The crescent moon in the clear Egyptian 
sky bears a remarkable resemblance to the anoient 
boats on the Nile. The crescent moon, the moon- 
goddess, and the crescent boat of the Nile naturally, 
if not inevitably, suggested the thought, so promin- 
ent in ancient religion, of the goddess in her boat 
voyaging across the sky. 

Sir James Frazer, in his recent contribution, has 
poured contempt and ridicule upon this interpre- 
tation. "It would be doing such learned absurdities 
too much honour to discuss them seriously. I 
have noticed them only for the sake of the hilarity 
with which they are calculated to relieve the tedium 
of a grave and prolonged discussion."* When all 
the facts will have come to hand, the "hilarity" 
may come too, but it may not be on the side 
expected. If the astral-flood 'conception be given 
its true place, not at the beginning but at a con- 
siderably late stage, then it will be seen that it is 
no longer a subject for "hilarity," but that it forms 
an essential stage in the evolution of a wonderful 
mythology. 



The Hebrew historians place the great flood 
considerably after the fall. The Sumerian flood, 
on the other hand, is the prior event. The Nip- 
purian documents, discovered during the third 
Babylonian expedition sent out by the university of 
Pennsylvania, -and deciphered in 1912, reveal to us 

* Folk-Lore in the Old Test : Vol. I, 342. 
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not only what these ancient Sumerians thought of 
their own origin, but also what they conceived to 
have been their history from the creation to the 
flood. So with the aid of the new dynastic list, the 
antedeluvian record, and the Berossus excerpts, we 
are able to follow Babylonian history as it gradually 
merges into mythology, and ultimately arrives at 
the creation of all things. The antedeluvian period 
which Berossus puts at 432,000 years was charac- 
terised by great longevity. "Lugalbanda, the 
shepherd, ruled for twelve hundred years." It was 
also a time of ideal peace and prosperity. 

" That place is pure, that place is cle,an. 
In Dilmun the raven shrieked not. 
The kite shrieked not, kite-like. 
The wolf slew not. 
The wolf plundered not the lambs. 
The dog approached not the kids in repose, 
The mother (goat) as it fed on grain he disturbed not. 
The (ewes) impregnate their foetus. 
The birds of heaven their young forsook not." 

This bissful state suddenly comes to an end, for 
men have become disobedient to Enki, their benefac- 
tor. 



Enki, the possessor of wisdom, 

Even unto IsTintud (the mother of the Land of Sumer) 

His counsel in thes temple revealed. 

His revelation in the reed-house as a decision he 

rendered unto her. 
His counsel in secret grandly and beneficently to her 

he affirmed. 
He spoke : 'Unto me, man enters not.' 
Enki spoke. 
' By heaven,' he swore, 
' Cause hirn to pe.rish, cause him to perish for me.' " 
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But, all men are not wicked, for : 

" At that time Ziusudu, the king, . . priest of the 
god ... . 
Made a great .... 

In humility he prostrates himself, in reverence .... 
Daily he stands in attendance 

This Ziusudu, the last of the antediluvian kings, 
is warned of the coming flood to "destroy the seed 
of mankind." The text is sadly mutilated. "For 
. . . the gods a . . . Ziusudu standing at its side 
heai - d ... At the wall on my left side take thy 
stand and . . At the wall I will speak a word to 
thee . . . my devout one . . . By our hand a 
. . . flood will be sent. To destroy the seed of 
mankind ... is the decision, the word of the 
assembly (of the gods)." 

How Ziusudu set about building his great ship 
we cannot tell, but that he obeyed the divine com- 
mandment is evident, for we find him in the fol- 
lowing column safe in his ship in the midst of 
the storm. 

" All the, mighty wind-storms together blew, 
The flood ... . raged. 
When for seven days, for seven nights, 
The flood had overwhelmed the land, 
When the wind-storm had driven the great boat over 

the mighty waters. 
The Sun-god came forth, shedding light over heaven 

and earth. 
Ziusudu opened the opening of the great boat. 
Ziusudu, the king, 

Bows himself down before the Sun-god ; 
The king sacrifices an ox~ a sheep he slaughters." 

The anger of Anu and Eulil is appeased, and 
Ziusudu receives the boon of immortality. 
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" Ziusudu, the king, 
Before Ami and Bnlil bows himself down. 
Lifelike (that of) a god he gives to him. 
An eternal soul like (that of) a god he creates for him. 
At that time Ziusudu, the king. 
The name of the niggilma (named) 'Preserver of the 

Seed of Mankind,' 
In a . . land, the land of Dilmun, they caused him 
to dwell." 

This epic upon the Nippurean tablets could not have 
been written later than about 2,100, the time of 
King Hammurabi. The story itself has unmistake- 
able signs of great antiquity. It is written in the 
Sumerian script, and has probably come down from 
the time when the Semites had not yet entered the 
Euphrates valley.* 



The Babylonian, though derived from the 
Sumerian, is more lengthy and better known. The 
Sumerian story, as we have seen, has but recently 
come to light, but the Babylonian, thanks to Greek 
excerpts from Berossus, has been known in frag- 
ments for many generations. Yet, it was only in 
1872 the story was read from the original tablets. 
These were found in a much mutilated state, amidst 
the debris of the burnt royal library of King 
Ashurbanipal in Nineveh. After much laborious 
work the broken fragments were pierced together 
and successfully deciphered. This has made the 
name of George Smith , for ever illustrious in 

* Vide Poe.be], Historical Texts, 66 ff . ; also King, 
Legends, 49 ff. 
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Babylonian studies. It is the most substantial find 
of Babylonian literature so far effected. The whole 
poem is written on twelve tablets, and the eleventh 
contains the story of the flood. 

In our last chapter we briefly outlined the ex- 
ploits of the hero Gilgamish on his way to Utna- 
pishtim in search of the boon of immortality. On 
his arrival his first request is : 

" Tell me how thou didst come to obtain eternal life 
among the gods?" 

In reply, Utnapishtim relates to him the story of 
the flood and the secret of his own immortality. 

" I will reveal to thee, Gilgjamish, the hidden word, 
And the decision of the, gods will I announce to thee. 
Shurrippak, a city which thou knowegt, 
Which lie.s on the banks of the Euphrates. 
That city was very old, and the heart of the gods 
Within it drove them to send a flood, the great gods; 
There were there Father Anu 
Their counsellor the warrior Bel 
Their messenger Ninib 
Their director Bnnugi. 

The lord of wisdom, Ea, counselled with them 
And repeated their word to the reed-hut : 
O reed-hut, reed-hut, wall, wall, 
O reed-hut hearken, wall attend I 

man of Shurippak, son of TJbaratutu, 
Pull down thy house, build a ship. 

Leave, thy possessions, take thought for thy life, 

Thy property abandon, save thy life, 

Bring living seed of every kind into the ship. 

The ship that thou shalt build, 

So shall be the measure of its dimensions 

Thus shall correspond its breadth and height 

Into the ocean let it fare." 

1 understood it, and spake to Ea, my lord. 
"... . my Lord, as thou hast commanded 

I will observe, and will execute it. 
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But what shall I say to the city, the people, and 

the elders?" 
Ea opened his mouth and spake, 
He said unto me his servant : 
" Thou shalt so say unto them, 
Because Bel hates me,, 
No longer may I dwell in your city, nor remain on 

Bel's earth. 
Into the ocean must I fare, with Ea my lord, to 

dwell." 

The ship was built as directed by Ea, and when it 
was ready Utnapishtim fills it with all that he had. 

" With all that I had I filled it. 
With all that I had of silver I filled it. 
With all that I had of gold I filled it. 
With all that I had of living things I fille.d it. 
.1 brought up into the ship my family and household, 
The cattle of the field, the beasts of the field, craftsmen 

all of them I brought in. 
A fixed time had Shamash appointed (saying) 
When the ruler of darkness sends a heavy rain 
Then enter into the ship and close the door. 
The appointed time came near, 

The rulers of the kukku in the e,vening sent heavy rain , 
The dawning of that day I feared, 
I feared to behold that day, 
I entered the ship and closed the door. 
To the ship's master, to Puzur-Bel, the sailor, 
I entrusted the building with its goods. 
When the first flush of dawn appeared 
There came up from the horizon a black cloud. 
Adad thundered within it 
While Nabu and Marduk went before,." 

Then there follows a vivid description of the in- 
creasing storm until it reached unto heaven, and 
all light was turned into darkness. 

No man beheld his fellow, 

No more were men recognised in heaven, 

The gods feared the, deluge, 

They drew back, they climbed up to the heaven of Anu, 
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The gods crouched like a dog, they cowered by the 

wall. 
Ishtar cried like a woman in travail, 
The queen of the gtods cried with a loud voice, 
"The former race is turned to clay 

That which I brought forth, where, is it?" 

For six days and six nights the wind blew and the 
deluge and the tempest overwhelmed the land. 

When the seventh day drew nigh, the tempest ceased; 

the deluge, 
Which had fought like an army, ended. 
Then rested the sea, the storm fell asleep, the flood 

ceased. 
I looked upon the' sea, while I sent forth my wail. 
All mankind was turned to clay. 



I looked in all directions — najught but sea I 

But gradually the waters began to recede, and 

After twelve days the land emerged. 

To the land of Nisir the ship made its way. 

The mount of Nisir held it fast, that it moved not. 

For six days the ship remains fixed on Mount 
Nisir, and on the seventh 

I sent forth a dove and let her go. 

The dove, flew to and fro, 

But there was no resting place and she returned. 

1 sent forth a swallow and let her go. 

The swallow flew to a nd fro 

But, there was no resting place and she, returned. 

I sent forth a raven and let her go, 

The raven flew away, she saw the abatement of the 

waters. 
She. drew near, she waded, she croaked, and came not 

back. 
Then I sent everything forth to the four quarters of 

heaven ; I offered sacrifice. 
I made a libat .ti upon the mountain's peak. 
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Ishtar, the great mother, exclaims to the assembling 
gods: 

" Let the gods come to the, sacrifice 
But Bel must not come to the sacrifice 
For he took not counsel, and sent the deluge 
And my people he gave to destruction." 
When at last Bel drew near 
He saw the. ship; then was Bel wroth 
He was filled with anger against the gods— the Igigi. 
" Who then has escaped with life 
No man must live in the destruction." 
Then Niuib opened his mouth and spake. 
He said to the warrior Bel : 
" Who but Ea created all things 
And Ea knoweth every matter." 
Ea opened his mouth and spake,. 
He spake to the warrior Bel, 
" Thou spokesman among the gods, warrior Bel, 
Why didst thou against advice bring on the flood? 
On the sinner lay his sin, 
On the transgressor lay his transgression. 
Forbear, let not all be destroyed, let not the innocent 

be . . . 
Why Jiast thou sent a dejuge ? 
Had a lion come and mankind lessened ! 
Why hast thou sent a deluge? 
Had a leopard come and mankind lessened ! 
Why hast thou sent a deluge? 
Had a famine come and the land (destroyed) ! 
Why hast thou sent a deluge? 
Had Nergal come and mankind (slain) ! 
I have not divulged the decision of the great gods, 
I have made the pious one to see a dream, and so be 

heard the god's decision." 
When he came to reason 
Bel went up into the ship. 
He took my hand and brought me forth, 
He brought forth my wife, and made her kneel at my 

side. 
He turned us toward each other, he stood betwe.en us, 

he blessed us. 
" Formerly Utnapishtim was of mankind, but 
Now let Utnapishtim and his wife be like the gods, 

even us. 
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Let Utnapishtim dwell afar off at the mouth of the 

rivers." 
They took me, and afar off, at the mouth of the 

rivers, they made me to dwell. 



This epic is of a decidedly composite nature, for 
we have here the blending together of at least two 
different versions of the same story. In one of 
these Shurrippak is the sinner, and Shurrippak is 
to be drowned. In the other the flood is universal. 
According to one passage Enlil alone is responsible 
for the flood; and when one shipload escapes, 
through the kindly intervention of Ea, Enlil is 
"filled with anger against the gods," and demands 
"who has escaped with life, no man must live in 
the destruction." Both Ea and the Great Mother 
boldly charge him with injustice, folly, and cruelty. 
According to another passage, the matter was 
decided upon at an assembly of the gods, and the 
Great Mother herself having been a participant in 
the destruction is conscience-stricken as well as 
broken-hearted, "since I commanded evil in the 
assembly of the gods." 

"Of Shurrippak," says Prof: Jastrow, "we 
unfortunately know nothing." This is no longer 
the case. Eecent excavations, under the direction 
of the German Oriental Society, have discovered 
its remains on the hill of Fara, to the north of 
Uruk. "The inscribed clay tablets which have 
been excavated on the spot are of a very archaic 
character, and are believed to have been written 
not much later than 3400 B.C."* We also know 
* Frazer, Folk-Lore in the Old Test : Vol. I, 125. 
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that after 2100 B.C. the very name of Shurrippak 
disappears from Babylonian history. Hence, the 
origin of this story of the flood must fall somewhere 
within these two dates. 



We now come to our last account, that of the 
Hebrews. This is given in two versions, artificially 
combined in the Book of Genesis.* The older ver- 
sion written in the ninth or eight century B.C. 
reads thus: "When Jahweh saw that the wicked- 
ness of man was great in the earth, and that every 
purpose of the thoughts of his heart was only evil 
continually, Jahweh regretted that he had made 
man on the earth, and it grieved him to his heart. 
Therefore Jahweh said, I will destroy from the 
face of the ground man whom I have created; both 
man and beast and creeping thing, and fowl of 
the air, for I regret that I have made them. But 
Noah found favour in the eyes of Jahweh. Then 
Jahweh said to Noah, Enter thou and all thy houi-e 
into the ark; for thee have I found righteous before 
me in this generation. Of all clean beasts thou 
shalt-take to thee by sevens, male and his mate, 
but of the beasts that are not clean by twos, a 
male and his mate; and of the clean birds of the 
heavens, seven by seven, male and female, to keep 
offspring alive upon the face of the earth. For 
after seven days I will cause it to rain upon the 

* Vide Kent, Beginnings of Hebrew History. Skinner, 
Genesis. Driver, Genesis. Bennet, Genesis. Duff, 
Theology and Ethics of the Hebrews. Old Test : 
Theology. 
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earth forty days and forty nights; and every living 
thing that I have made will I destroy from off 
the face of the ground. And Noah did according 
to all that Jahweh commanded him. And it came 
to pass that after the seven days that the waters 
of the flood came upon the earth. Then Noah, 
together with his sons and his wife, and his sons' 
wives, entered into the ark, because of the waters 
of the flood. Of clean beasts, and of beasts that 
are not clean, and of birds, and of everything that 
creeps upon the ground, there went in two by two 
to Noah in the ark, male and female, as God 
commanded Noah, and Jahweh shut him in. And 
the rain was upon the earth forty days and forty 
nights, and the waters increased and bore up the 
ark, and it was lifted high above the earth. All in 
whose nostrils was the breath of life, of all that 
was on the land, died. Thus Jahweh destroyed 
everything that, existed upon the face of the 
ground, both man and animals, and creeping things, 
and birds of the heavens, so that they were des- 
troyed from the earth; and Noah only was left and 
they that were with him in the ark. But it came 
to pass at the end of forty days that the rain from 
-heaven ceased, and the waters retired continually 
from off the land. Then Noah opened the window 
of the ark which he had made; and he sent forth 
a raven, and it kept going to and fro, until the 
waters were dried up from off the earth. And he 
sent forth from him a dove to see if the waters 
had subsided from off the face of the ground; but 
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the dove found no rest for the sole of its foot, and 
it returned to him to the ark. Then he waited 
seven days more and again sent forth the dove from 
the ark. And the dove came in to him at eventide, 
and, lo, there was in her mouth a freshly-plucked 
olive leaf. So Noah knew that the waters had 
subsided from off the earth. And he waited seven 
days more and sent forth the dove; but it did not 
return to him again. Then Noah removed the 
covering of the ark and looked, and behold, the 
face of the ground was dry. And Noah built an 
altar to Jahweh, and took of every clean beast, and 
of every clean bird, and offered bumt-offerings on 
the altar. And when Jahweh smelled the pleasant 
odour, Jahweh said in his heart, I will never again 
curse the ground because of man, for the purpose 
of man's heart is evil from his youth; nor will 
I again smite everything that lives, as I have done. 
While the earth remains, seed-time and harvest, 
cold and heat, summer and winter, day and night 
shall not cease." 

The later version has all the marked peculiarities 
of the priestly narratives, and has come down from 
the period 500 to 400 B.C. "Now the earth became 
corrupt before God, and the earth was filled with 
violence. And God saw the earth, and, behold, it 
had become corrupt, for all flesh had corrupted his 
way upon the earth. Noah was a righteous man, 
perfect in his generations. Noah walked with God. 
Therefore God said to Noah, I have determined to 
make an end of all flesh, for the earth is filled witu 
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violence through them; and behold, I will destroy 
them with the earth. Make thyself an ark of 
cypress wood; rooms shalt thou make in the ark, 
and shall smear it within and without with pitch. 
And this is the plan according to which thou shalt 
make it : the length of the ark shall be three hundred 
cubits, its breadth fifty cubits, and its height thirty 
cubits. A window shalt thou make for the ark, 
and a cubit in height shalt thou make it, and the 
door of the ark shalt thou set in its side. With 
lower, second, and third stories shalt thou make 
it. For, behold, I am about to bring the flood of 
waters upon the earth to destroy from under heaven 
all flesh wherein is the breath of life, everything that 
is in the earth shall die. But I will establish my 
covenant with thee; and thou shalt enter the ark, 
thou, and thy sons, and thy wife, and thy sons' 
wives with thee. Also of every living thing of all 
flesh, two of every kind shalt thou bring into the 
ark to keep them alive with thee; a male and a 
female shall they be. Of the birds after their kind, 
and of the cattle after their kind, of every creeping 
thing of the ground after its kind, two of each shall 
come to thee, that they may live. Take also of all 
food that is eaten, and gather it to thee, that it 
may be for food for thee and for them. Thus did 
Noah; according to all that God commanded him, 
so did he. And Noah was six hundred years old 
when the flood of waters was upon the earth. In 
the six hundredth year of Noah's life, in the second 
month, on the seventeenth day of the month, on 
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the same day, all the fountains of the great deep 
were broken up and the windows of heaven were 
opened. On that day Noah, and Shem and Ham 
and Japheth, the sons of Noah, and Noah's wife, 
and the three wives of his sons with them, entered 
into the ark, together with every beast after its 
kind, and all the cattle after their kind, and every 
creeping thing that creeps on the earth after its 
kind, all birds of every species. And they went 
to Noah into the ark, two by two of all flesh in 
which is the breath of life. And those that entered, 
went in male and female of all flesh, as God com- 
manded. Then the waters rose high, and increased 
greatly upon the earth; and the ark moved on 
the face of the waters. And the waters rose higher 
and higher over the earth until all the high moun- 
tains that were under the whole heaven were 
covered. Fifteen cubits above their tops rose the 
waters, so that the mountains were completely 
covered. Then all flesh died that moved upon the 
earth, including birds and animals, and every creep- 
ing thing that creeps upon the earth, and all man- 
kind. Thus the waters rose high above the earth 
for a hundred and fifty days. Then God remem- 
bered Noah, and all the beasts, and all the animals 
that were with him in the ark; and God caused a 
wind to pass over the earth, so that the waters 
began to subside, the fountains also of the deep 
and the windows of heaven were closed; and at 
the end of the hundred and fifty days the waters 
decreased. And the ark rested on the seventeenth 
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day of the seventh month upon the mountains of 
Ararat. And the waters decreased continually until 
the tenth month; on the first day of the tenth 
month were the tops of the mountains seen. And 
it came to pass in the six hundred and first year, 
on the first day of the first month, the waters 
were dried up from -off the earth, and on the twenty- 
seventh day of the second month, the earth was 
dry. Then spoke God to Noah, saying, Go forth 
from the ark, together with thy wife, and thy sons, 
and thy sons' wives with thee. Bring forth with 
thee every living thing that is with thee of all flesh, 
even birds and cattle, and every creeping thing 
that creeps on the earth; that they may swarm 
over the earth, and be fruitful and become numerous 
upon the earth. So Noah went forth, and his 
sons, and his wife, and his sons' wives with him. 
Every beast, every creeping thing, and every bird, 
whatever moves on the earth, after their families, 
went forth from the ark. And God spoke to Noah 
and to his sons with him, saying, Behold, now I 
establish my covenant with you, and with your 
descendants after you, and with every living 
creature that is with you, the birds, the animals, 
and every beast of the earth. And I establish my 
covenant with you that all flesh shall never again 
be cut off by the waters of the flood, and that never 
again shall there be a flood to destroy the earth. 
And God said this is the sign of the covenant 
which I make between me and you and every living 
creature that is with you, to endless generations: 
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I place my bow in the cloud and it shall be for 
the sign of a covenant between me and the earth. 
And it shall come to pass, when I bring a cloud 
over the earth, and the bow is seen in the cloud, 
then I will remember my covenant, which is 
between me and you, and every living creature of 
all flesh; and the waters shall never again become 
a flood to destroy all flesh. When the bow shall 
appear in the cloud, I will look upon it to remember 
the everlasting covenant between God and every 
living creature of all flesh that is on the earth. 
Then God blessed Noah and his sons, and said to 
them, Be fruitful and become numerous, that ye 
may fill the "earth. And the fear of you and the 
dread of you shall be upon every beast of the earth, 
and upon every bird of the heavens, together with 
everything which moves upon the ground, and all 
the fishes of the sea; into your power are they 
delivered. Every moving thing that lives shall be 
food for you; as I gave the green herb. I give you 
all. Only flesh in which is its life, that is, its blood, 
shall ye not eat. Moreover, your own life-blood 
will I require, from every beast will I require it, 
and at the hand of man, even at the hand of 
every man's brother, will I require the life of man. 
Whosoever sheds man's blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed, for in the image of God made he 
man. But do ye be fruitful and become numerous; 
swarm over the earth and become numerous upon 
it. And Noah lived after the flood three hundred 
and fifty years. Thus all the days of Noah were 
nine hundred and fifty years, then he died. 
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As we examine these four accounts, Egyptian, 
Sumerian, Babylonian, and Hebrew, we are im- 
pressed by the following facts: All the stories, as 
they have come down to us, are far removed from 
their primary simplicity. They are composed of 
many strata and speak with many tongues. The 
most simple is the Sumerian, and the most complex 
is the Egyptian. The complexity of the Egyptian 
arises from its retention of the larval, or primary 
elements interpreted and reinterpreted many times 
over to agree with the historical events and the 
moral sentiments of a later day. As a human 
document the Egyptian probably stands unsur- 
passed in the history of the world. The Sumerian, 
even as it has come down to us on the Nippurian 
tablets, bears birthmarks of great antiquity. The 
language is archaic and the conception crude. The 
Babylonian is more circumstantial, poetic, and 
scholastic; but the evolution, as is generally the 
case, has not been an advance in every detail. 
Indeed, there are distinct retrogressions. Utnapish- 
tim is chosen for no reason of piety, whilst the 
Sumerian gives this explicitly as the reason. The 
advance from the Babylonian to the Hebrew is a 
greater and more important step, for the valuable 
elements missed by the Babylonian are again taken 
up and carried into a rarer atmosphere, where 
polytheistic elements disappear, ethical monotheism 
emerges, and Jahweh becomes judge and benefactor 
of all creation. Egyptian, Sumerian, and one 
version of the Babylonian, agree in attributing the 
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Deluge to a decision of the gods in council. The 
names of the Sumerian and Babylonian heroes are 
related. In a later Babylonian syllabary Utnapish- 
tim is given as equivalent to Ziusuda=Ziusudu. 
Ziusudu is described as "the king," Utnapishtim 
like Noah has no such designation. In the Sumerian 
and Babylonian the god's warning is given in a 
dream and spoken to a "wall," in consequence of 
which Ea declares he has not directly revealed the 
decision of the gods. No mention is made of the 
dream in the Sumerian, but as this was the' 
orthodox mode of revelation, this is to be assumed. 
The Hebrew conception of deity allows of direct 
speech. As to the duration of the flood, the 
Sumerian says "seven days and seven nights," the 
Babylonian "six days and six nights," the earlier 
Hebrew "forty days," and the later Hebrew "one 
hundred and fifty days." The Babylonian ship was 
of the ordinary Kuffah construction, as seen on the 
Euphrates to-day. The Sumerian "great boat" was 
probably of the same structure, and the unwieldy 
Hebrew ark was an evolution of the same type. On 
the Sumerian fragments so far discovered no men- 
tion is made of birds sent out to test the abatement 
of the waters; the Babylonian speaks of a dove, a 
swallow and a raven; the earlier Hebrew a raven 
and a dove. In the Sumerian the ship grounds 
probably not far from home, in the Babylonian on 
Mount Nisir, and in the later Hebrew on the moun- 
tains of Ararat. Ziusudu, immediately he sees the 
sun shining, offers thanksgiving to the Sun-god ; 
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Utnapishtim, too, seems to have sacrificed to the 
Sun-god, but this has been expunged by the later 
writer, and the sacrifice takes place upon the 
mountain; Noah "built an altar to Jahweh." In 
the Sumerian Ziusudu is saved against the will of 
Anu and Enlil; in the Babylonian Utnapishtim's 
escape calls forth th^ wrath of Enlil ; in the Hebrew 
Noah is protected by Jahweh. Ziusudu and Utna- 
pishtim receive the boon of immortality, Noah 
receives simply the blessing of Jahweh, and his 
promise never to destroy mankind again, a promise 
established, according to the later account, by the 
bow in the clouds. 



We now come to the interesting but difficult 
question of cause and origin. The wonderful 
prevalence of flood stories has of necessity resulted 
in many theories and many explanations, some of 
which are fearfully and wonderfully made. However, 
the theories worthy of attention will be found to 
fall into three natural divisions : history, legend, 
myth. 

History. 

Until quite recently the Hebrew account was 
looked upon by Christian people as reliable literal 
history. At the first approach of scepticism the 
traditional position was vigorously upheld not only 
by the authority of ecumenical councils, but also 
by much of what passed as the uncontrovertible 
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evidence of science. Data were culled from many 
fields, and reinforcements were summoned from 
strange and unexpected quarters. History, zoology, 
geology, and anthropology were subphcenaed to bear 
witness against the new belief that would allow of 
no universal flood or world-wide catastophy. The 
sciences came, but gradually it was found that they 
had come like Balaam not to curse but to bless. 
The evidence adduced proved more and more incon- 
sistent with the ancient tradition; biblical scholars 
found inherent inconsistencies in the account itself; 
and the ordinar\" man realised the obvious impossi- 
bilities of the narrative. It would be easy to adduce 
evidence from history, geology, botany, zoology, and 
anthropology, to prove the utter untenability of the 
traditional conception, but, to the reader who has 
acquainted himself with the various accounts already 
given in this chapter, such evidence is unnecessary. 
The belief in the Hebrew account of the flood as 
infallible history is based upon an abandoned con- 
ception of biblical inspiration, as well as upon a 
complete ignorance of comparative mythology. 

Legend. 
A more defendable position is held by those who 
maintain that though the older creed must be 
abandoned, yet, so prevalent and firmly established 
a belief must have had its root in some historical 
event. Kant, Laplace, Lamarck, and others would 
find this event in the far distant past, in the very 
dawn of human life. Dawson,* Hutcheson.t and 

* The Meeting Place of Geology ovd History. 
I Prehistoric Afan arid Beast. 
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Prestwich § also support the same hypothesis in a 
modified form, and would connect this distant event 
with the Deluge of Noah. This has found little 
support among acknowledged authorities in the field 
of geology ; and the verdict of Prof : Bonner is likely 
to be accepted as satisfactory. "The geological 
data indicate a progress in civilization of the race 
or races to whom they belonged, a change in the 
fauna, perhaps corresponding to some alteration of 
climate, and a gradual disappearance of extinct, 
with an incoming of living forms, so that the idea 
of a universal deluge, or even of closely connected 
but local deluges, on a large scale, cannot, I think, 
claim any real support from geology."* 

Dr. Oesterley puts the case in a further modified 
form and obviates much of the criticism directed 
against the versions of Dawson, Hutcheson, and 
Prestwich. "It is worth recalling the fact that 
at an earlier period of the earth's history the total 
quantity of the element of water was far greater 
than at present. All authorities are agreed that 
man in an early form was present on the earth 
during the Pliocene period (end of the Tertiary); 
therefore he must have existed through the Pleis- 
tocene period, which followed. But the early 
Pleistocene period was attended by a submergence 
of considerable areas; this is evidenced by the 
position of marine sands, gravel, shelly beaches, 
etc. Our human ancestors who lived through this 

§ On certain Phenomena belonging to the Close of the Last 
Geological Period. 

* Expositor, 1903, June, pg. 472. 
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had for many ages passed the most primitive stage. 
As it was, generally speaking, a necessity for early 
man to live near seas, lake-shores or river banks, 
he must have experienced during the disturbed 
Pleistocene periods constant catastrophes, caused, 
as he would believe, by the direct agency of the 
watery element, of the most appalling kinds; the 
tradition of these would be handed on."* That this 
tradition has come down from such far distant times, 
it is difficult to prove and difficult to disprove; but, 
we can safely say that the stories, as they have 
come down to us, bear the impress of far more 
recent times. 

Myth. 

Sir Edward Tylor, in his Researches in the Early 
History of Mankind, coined the phrase Myth of 
Observation. It means a true observation accom- 
panied by a false interpretation. The phrase, if 
made sufficiently comprehensive, will express our 
point of view. Babylonia was a land from which 
the ravages of water were never long absent. The 
hurricanes from the hills were violent, the storms 
irom the Persian Gulf were frequent, and the flood- 
:ngs of the Euphrates and the Tigris were sudden 
and incalculable. Year after year its rich valleys 
were laid waste and converted into a watery chaos 
oy the winter and spring floods, and the suffering; 
occasioned must have been great and appalling. 
Nature seemed enigmatic and the gods largely 
hostile. "On the Tigris and Euphrates, during ages 

* The Evolution of the Messianic Idea, 33. 
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when the earliest dwellers on their banks were 
struggling to make effective their first efforts at 
control, the waters must often have regained the 
upper hand. Under such conditions the story of 
a great flood in the past would not be likely to die 
out in the future; the tradition would tend to gather 
illustrative detail suggested by later experience."* 
The early inhabitants of the Tigris and Euphrates 
valley observed the destructive potencies of the 
Babylonian floods, and inferred from them the ex- 
istence of a universal flood. This interpretation has 
the weighty support of Tylor, Frazer, Langdon, 
Jastrow, and King. Whilst agreeing in the main 
with this interpretation, we maintain that in itself 
it is inadequate to account for all the facts. 
Reference has already been made to the significant 
fact that though both subjectively and objectively 
the terrifying aspect of the geographic situation re- 
flected in the people's religion should have been 
the more prominent the further back we go, yet, 
when we actually examine the facts the very 
opposite is found to be the case, -j- To this inter- 
pretation must be added two important factors : the 
insatiable hunger for life on the subjective side, 
and the influence of cultural admixture and interac- 
tion on the objective side. Both these factors have 
been largely ignored, and yet without them the 
Semitic flood stories must remain an inscrutible 
enigma. 

* King, Legends of Babylon and Egypt, 99. 
t Chap. HI, 
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These stories are not the product of idle singers 
of an idle day. They drip with the life-blood of 
the race, for they express the convictions of peoples 
fighting with phenomena that challenge and defy 
the deepest passion of their life. If this fact be 
kept well in mind the Egyptian and Semitic flood 
stories will appear to exhibit a wonderful affinity, 
and the water-tight compartment explanations, so 
often indulged in, will be seen quite inadequate for 
the situation. In the Egyptian account we have the 
vestigial remains of this passion at work in its most 
primitive stage. We then see it step by step 
adapting itself to the changed and changing con- 
ditions in the Nile valley; and again, we find it 
at work in the Euphrates valley, and from thence 
forging its way into many lands, stimulating, and 
guiding the faltering answers of the world to the 
ever-recurring question: why should man's life be 
a victim of unkindly forces and avenging gods? 

We hope that sufficient has been said to show 
that all these flood stories were originally essentially 
vitalistic. But, gradually, moral considerations were 
called in to * aid explanation. These gained in 
prominence as the people gained in morality until 
at last we hear in these flood stories, as in the fall 
stories, the almost unanimous chorus: "Man was 
drowned or slaughtered because he had sinned." 
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VI. 

THE SOCIAL FACTOR IN ITS ORIGIN. 

As we are dependent upon our inherited vital ■ 
impulse for a start in life, so we are dependent upon 
the social medium for its continuance and evolution. 
— Individual heredity and social heredity. The im- 
portance of the latter overlooked. — Experiments 
bearing on the> childhood of animals conducted by 
Mr. Benjamin Kidd, Dr. P. Chalmers Mitchell, and 
Prof: Lloyd Morgan.^-The results and their unmis- 
takable testimony to the pre-eminence of the social 
factor. — The animal child and the human child. — 
The human child a creature of greater range and 
complexity of instincts. — This the basis of his greater 
suggestibility and greater possibility — super-sugges- 
tibility, the gregarious instinct, and the inherent 
tendency to trust give to the social factor or environ- 
mental teacher an undisputed sway. — Our ideas' being 
the results of the efforts of social beings tp adjust 
themselves to a social environment must be social 
constructions. — Whatever else the idea of God 
expresses it must express the highest value known 
to the' worshipper. — The consciousness of value 
stretching forth its hands into the mysterious and 
unknown is the parent of all religion. — The valuable 
contribution of the French school of anthropologists. 
— The highest values, and so the idea of God, ren- 
dered stable and enduring by social organisation. — 
The social factor present and operative throughout. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE SOCIAL FACTOR IN ITS ORIGIN. 

In our introductory chapter we saw that the original 
raw material of our life expresses itself in inherited 
instincts, and that those instincts are largely in- 
dividualistic in nature and pugnacious in attitude; 
also that this battle royal of the instincts is the 
foundation upon which all the future possibility 
of mankind depends. It is this that calls the in- 
herited nervous system into increased activity of 
evolution and adaptation, and in so doing elicits 
feeling, thought, emotion, comparison, and reflec- 
tion. In the four following chapters we found that 
a certain combination of certain of these instincts 
issues in an organised passion for life, and that this 
passion for life is the motive power in all religion. 
In this chapter we shall endeavour to deal with 
the medium in which, and by means of which, our 
inherited instincts find expression. As we are 
dependent upon our inherited vital impulse for a 
start of our life, so are we dependent upon the social 
medium for its continuance and evolution. There 
is an individual heredity, and there is a social 
heredity, and we are as dependent upon the one as 
upon the other. Further, it must not be assumed, 
as is so often done, that individual heredity is 
solely the product of individual forces. The direct 
opposite would be nearer the truth. Our ignorance 
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of the original life impulse is so far painfully 
unrelieved, yet we know that it is the life impulse 
that gives to the instinct its being, for the instinct 
comes into existence in response to the demands of 
the life impulse as it endeavours to adapt itself to 
its environment. We also know that this instinct 
comes into being in the midst of a social environ- 
ment and that it is this social environment 
that gives to the instinct its mould and its 
destiny. Thus the instincts as they appear -in 
successive generations are very largely the product 
of preceding social conditions. But, in this chapter, 
we shall try to demonstrate the importance of the 
social factor by taking the individual as he comes 
into the v world, and then observing the part played 
by the social factor in the individual's evolution 
from that point onward. For our primary data we 
shall largely draw from the research work of three 
acknowleged authorities : the late Mr. Benjamin 
Kidd, Dr. P. Chalmers Mitchell, and Prof: Lloyd 
Morgan. 

"For the last fifteen years," says Mr. Kidd, "I 
have been engaged on a series of experiments on 
heredity which exhibit the reach and influence of 
social heredity as distinct from inborn heredity in 
a manner which it is of the first importance to 
understand. The attention of science has been so 
exclusively directed in the past to the study of 
inborn heredity that as a rule no other kind of 
heredity has been discussed or even thought of. 
This has been particularly so in the case of animals. 
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One of the most interesting results obtained in these 
experiments was that the heredity of every species 
of wild animal upon which I experimented was found 
to consist of two kinds, inborn heredity and social 
heredity. The latter was nearly always found to 
be the most striking and the most important in its 
effects."* Mr. Kidd experimented with much care 
upon animals that are universally credited with 
coming into the world dominated by an instinctive 
fear of certain hereditary enemies of their species. 
The wild duck naturally occupies a prominent 
position in these experiments. No stronger example 
of so-called instinctive fear could be produced. "I 
came on a nest of the wild duck in a marsh as the 
young birds had just emerged from the eggs. The 
mother duck flew off and disappeared in the sedge, 
flapping a wing to which she pretended injury. I 
stood by the nest for some hours and watched the 
young birds. The greater number were already 
active and displaying an interest in their surround- 
ings. They began to try to get out of the nest, 
and I took them one by one in my hand and placed 
them in the water, where in the stillness that 
reigned they splashed and twittered and enjoyed 
themselves. They showed not the slightest fear of 
me, nestling from time to time on my feet, and 
turning intelligent eyes upwards to look at me, 
evidently quite -ready to accept me in the fullest 
confidence as their guardian. The wild duck had 
been in these marshes for untold ages. She had 

*. The Science of Power, 274. 
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been here even in the days when the woolly 
rhinoceros left its remains with those of the cave- 
men in the adjacent hills. During all this time 
her kind had been one of the most universally hunted 
among wild creatures. The spent cartridges of the 
modern sportsmen strewed the bog around. Yet 
here were her offspring just entering on the world 
and showing no sign of any kind of any inborn 
fear of this the hereditary enemy of the species. 
After a time I moved away some distance to watch 
what would happen. The mother bird returned and 
alighted near by. The little ducks rushed towards 
her as she called. I could observe her. She was 
chattering with emotion. Every feather was 
quivering with excitement. The Great Terror of 
Man was upon her. After a short interval I 
avanced towards the group again. The mother bird 
flew away with a series of loud warning quacks. 
The little ones scattered to cover, flapping their 
short wing stumps, and with beaks wide open, 
cheeping in terror. With difficulty I found one of 
them again in hiding. It was now a wild, trans- 
formed creature, trembling in panic which could not 
be subdued."* 

From the results of his numerous experiments 
Mr. Kidd arrives at the following conclusion: "The 
little ducks, hatched out from the eggs taken from 
the nest, or taken themselves from the nest the 
first day after hatching, knew nothing of any fear 
of man, and they never acquired it afterwards if 
brought up with domestic birds. But when once 

* The Science of Power, 284. 
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the terror had been transmitted to them through 
the social heredity of their species, they could not 
afterwards be tamed. When brought up by a 
foster-parent the young wild ducks acquired that 
exact relationship of friendliness to man which the 
foster-parent displayed, and which differed con- 
siderably according to the birds used as foster- 
parents, "t 

Dr. Chalmers Mitchell, in his Childhood of 
Animals, has supplied us with data both interesting 
and important. Writing of the credited inborn fear 
of heredity enemies, he says : "I have given special 
attention to it I made a number of obser- 
vations with my colleague, Mr. E. J. Pocock, to 
ascertain the behaviour of different animals in the 
presence of snakes." Frogs, rats, rabbits, guinea 
pigs, goats, ducks, pigeons, parrots, cockatoos, 
monkeys of various species, dogs, foxes, sheep, 
antelopes, deer, zebras, and donkeys, were carefully 
tested. "I watched very carefully what happens 
when these are put into the cage of a snake, and 
are not seized at once. At first, just like any 
animals put in a strange place, they look about 
them, and if they are not quite tame they may 
bolt to the darkest corner. Presently, however, 
they become at home. The ducks waddle about, 
the pigeons preen their features, rats, rabbits, and 
guinea pigs scamper all over the cage or sit up and 
wash themselves, and goats behave precisely as 
they do in any enclosure. None of them pay the 

t Ibid, 286. 
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slightest attention to the snake if it is merely lying 
quiet,, and I have seen all of them walk over the 
snake, and lie down on it or beside it with complete 
unconcern. When the snake moves they get out 
of its way, or push against it, just as they would 
do with a stick, or another harmless animal of 
the same kind. They have no special dread of 
snakes, nor the slightest instinctive fear, or fore- 
knowledge of their approaching doom. We tried 
a further set of experiments by taking a large tame 
snake, which -was very active, to the houses in 
which various animals were kept, and at the Eoyal 
Institution I repeated some of these experiments 
in public, by introducing various animals in turn 
to a snake, if they could be taken out of their 
cages, or by holding the snake against the cage 
in which they were contained and letting it move 
over the cage, or even try to get its head through 
the bars. The snake that was used was not a poisonous 
one, but I should not expect animals to notice a 
difference to which very few human beings would 
pay any attention. A great many different ground- 
birds and water-birds were tested; fowls, pheasants, 
ducks, geese, rails, coots, and so forth either paid 
no attention to the snake or tried to peck at it, in 
the fashion that they would peck at any moving 
object. Parrots and cockatoos were equally indif- 
ferent."* Of the mammals, we are told: "Nearly 
every kind of mammal that we tried was indifferent 
to snakes." The few exceptions were found among 

* Childhood of Animals, 199. 
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the more intelligent passerine birds and the higher 
monkeys. These exhibited decided evidence of 
dread. Yet, the source of this dread is far more 
likely to have been the strangeness and .uncanni- 
ness of the snake's appearance than any inborn 
heredity recognising in the snake an ancestral 
enemy. Commenting on this, Mr. Kidd says: 
"These appeared to Dr. Chalmers Mitchell to show 
the same instinctive recognition of snakes that most 
human beings are said to display. As the result of 
my own observations in South Africa, I have the 
strongest doubt as to whether there is in the human 
child any fear of snakes which represents inborn 
heredity recognising an ancestral enemy. What is, 
however, present from an earlier age in the child 
is simply the intelligent brain which distinguishes 
in the unusual appearance and movements of the 
snake a suggestion of exceptional power and danger. 
I feel that it is the same explanation and not 
inborn heredity recognising an ancestral enemy 
which applies to the behaviour of the more intelli- 
gent passerine birds and the higher monkeys as 
mentioned by Dr. Chalmers Mitchell." 

The works of Prof : Lloyd Morgan are well known 
to all students of animal behaviour. The water-hen 
and Prof : Morgan have become so closely associated 
with one another in our minds that to mention the 
one is to call up the other. "Some years ago," 
says Prof: Morgan, "I had under observation two 
young moor-hens or water-hens, which I had hatched 
in an incubator, and watched from day to day, 
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almost from hour to hour, with some care. ' ' These 
took easily to water, and swam off with fair ease, 
even before they were able to walk, but for diving 
they showed no inclination whatsoever. "I did all in 
my power to make my little moor-hens dive : hustled 
them in the bath, clapped my hands, banged the 
door, and boxed their ears, but without effect. I 
played them a few chords on the violin, but even 
that did not scare them. They seemingly regarded 
all this as among the inevitable incidents of educa- 
tion. I put up a barrier across the bath, penning 
them into a confined space and placing on the other 
side their favourite raft, made out of an old cigar 
box, on to which they always climbed as soon as 
possible, thinking they might dive under the barrier 
to reach their raft. And here it may be parenthe- 
tically remarked that young water-birds, ducks and 
moor-hen chicks, which are only occasionally given 
a swim, take to the water less eagerly than those 
which under natural conditions are from the first 
accustomed to be constantly swimming; ducklings 
even seem to shrink from the water, if for some 
days they are not given access to it. Tempted by 
the raft, then, my moor'-hen chicks tried to scramble 
over the barrier, but would not attempt to dive 
under it. I lifted the barrier, so as to leave half- 
an-inch of space between it and the water, and so 
long as the bird could put its beak and head through 
he would make a shift to bring the body after; but 
when the space was insufficient for this, the little 
bird would not attempt to get under the barrier. 
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So all these early attempts to induce my little 
charges to dive were abortive. When the last of 
the brood was taken to the beck, near a farm-house 
on the Yorkshire moors, I hoped he would exhibit 
his natural powers as a diver; but for some time 
he did not do so. One day, however, when he was 
about nine weeks old and becoming "pretty well 
fledged, he was swimming in a narrow part of the 
stream, with steep banks on either side, when an 
ungainly, rough-haired pup came bungling down, 
and made an awkward feint towards the bird. 
Plop ! down he went out of sight in the twinkling 
of an eye; and after a moment I saw his head 
appear, just peeping above the water beneath the 
bank. Though long deferred, here was the instinc- 
tive activity in congenital purity and definiteness, 
and absolutely true to type, for this was the very 
first time he had ever dived, nor had he ever seen 
any bird do so. "I take it that the failure to make 
him dive in the bath was, perhaps, partly due 
to my inability to frighten him, so accustomed was 
the bird to me and my strange ways; for his tame- 
ness, both with myself and others, was in marked 
contrast with the extreme shyness of such birds in 
their natural haunts. In Prof: Newton's 'Dic- 
tionary of Birds,' we are told that 'though often 
frequenting the neighbourhood of men, the moor- 
hen seems unable to overcome the inherent stealthy 
habits of the Ballidae, and hastens to hide itself 
on the least alarm; but under exceptional circum- 
stances it may be induced to feed, yet always 
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suspiciously, with tame ducks and poultry.' My 
little friend Tinker, as we called him, had, however, 
overcome all constitutional shyness, and was as 
tame as the tamest of bam-door chicks."* 

From the above data the following facts stand 
out with unmistakable clearness: ,1. Inborn or in- 
dividual heredity in inherent reflex and instinctive 
tendencies is the groundwork of all animal life. 
The commissariat department, to use the words of 
Prof: Morgan, digestive organs, heart, lungs, and 
the rest, is in pretty good working order, and eagerly 
on the look-out for supplies. Activities, reflex and 
instinctive, are the elemental forces without which 
no life can exist. 2. Inborn or individual heredity 
is largely helpless unless aided by social or environ- 
mental heredity. The moor or water-chick would 
never have dived had it not been for an acutely 
terrifying environment. The pecking is aimless 
unless, guided by example or experience. Even the 
instinct to drink must have its aid and stimulus. 
"I set before my chicks a shallow vessel containing 
water. Several of them ran repeatedly through the 
tin, but took no notice of its contents. . . . Duck- 
lings showed no more instinctive acquaintance with 
the nature of water than chickens. They walked 
several times through the water, but took no heed 
of it. On dipping the beak of one of them beneath 
the surface, it then drank repeatedly, shovelling up 
the water with characteristic action. Its com- 
panion subsequently imitated its behaviour, and 

* Hqbit and, Instinct, 64, 65, 
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then drank freely."* 3. Inborn or individual 
heredity has had laid to its credit, by most writers, 
very much of what really comes from social heredity. 
The great mass of evidence supplied by the experi- 
ments conducted by Mr. Kidd, Dr. Chalmers 
Mitchell, and Prof: Lloyd Morgan seems to me to 
be conclusive that many of the most characteristic 
habits of certain species are due not so much to 
inborn heredity as to social heredity. 4. The 
educability, or the possibility of progress on the 
part of the individual depends upon the degree and 
range of suggestibility it possesses. 5. Suggestibility 
makes the social factor of the most essential and 
supreme importance in the evolution of life. 

The psychology of the childhood of animals leads 
us thus far, and we shall see later that the direction 
in which it points bears immediately upon the 
essential nature of religion; but we must first see 
what are the facts when we pass from the animal 
child to the human child. Here we are immediately 
impressed by the human child's remarkable helpless- 
ness, and his long period of immaturity. This is so, 
it has been said-, because the animal child • is a 
creature of instincts, the human child is a creature 
of reason. This explanation explains little. Its 
division is artificial and erroneous, and its interpre- 
tation by no means does justice to the obvious 
facts of the case. The human child, like the 
animal child, is dependent upon reflex and instinc- 
tive inborn tendencies. They are the essential 

* Lloyd Morgan, Habit and Instinct, 45. 
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ground-work of his life. Without them he could 
not exist at all. The human child is more helpless 
not because he is more scantilly endowed with reflex 
and instinctive tendencies, but because these are 
more extensive and complex, and also less definitely 
co-ordinated. In general, the higher we ascend in 
the scale of life the more numerous the reflex and 
instinctive activities, but the less fixed and 
co-ordinated those activities. This becomes evident 
when we consider the instinctive activities of dif- 
ferent species on the ascending scale of life : those 
of an ant, of a duck, of a chimpanzee, of a man. 

The ant has few instincts, but the few it has 
are so definitely co-ordinated and so permanently 
fixed that it starts its life almost as fully equipped 
as when it ends it. The duck has to feel its way, 
and unless assisted by a favourable environment 
may lose its way entirely. The chimpanzee has a 
still larger range of instincts, it has also a larger 
field of unco-ordination. Man outstrips all in range 
and complexity of instincts, as well as in unco- 
ordination of instincts. 

This fact is fraught with consequences of the 
greatest importance. It endows man with the all 
important attribute of suggestibility far in excess of 
all other creatures, and it is this suggestibility that 
opens out for him the limitless possibilities of 
knowledge, morality, and religion. When the 
instinctive tendencies are few, clearly defined, and 
largely fixed, as in the case of the ant, the response 
is more immediate and unerring, but it is also more 
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confined and stationary. Compare with this the 
instinctive tendencies of the human child. At first 
he is little more than a bundle of unco-ordinated 
reflexive and instinctive movements. So little is 
pre-adapted, fixed, and unerring. For this inferiority 
in ready-made congenital equipment, he is more 
than compensated by the range and profusion of 
loose unco-ordinated raw material capable of limit- 
less modes of adaptation and evolution. Prof: 
Lloyd Morgan's duckling of four hours old takes to 
the water with ease, and has little further to learn. 
Paderewski, at four years old, takes to music as 
"a duck to water," but it takes him the years of 
his life to build up the wonderful adaptations that 
thrill the world. 

We trust that enough has been said to demon- 
strate the fact that the greatness of man is made 
possible by the greatness of his range and activity 
of suggestibility. To this suggestibility, or super- 
suggestibility, of the human being there are to be 
added two other important factors : a social 
predisposition closely allied to his super-suggesti- 
bility, which is called the gregarious instinct, and 
an intensely social world or environment into which 
he is introduced. Thus, subjectively and objec- 
tively, the super-suggestibility of the early days of 
man's life is under the dominance of the social 
factor. Whether this gregarious predisposition, on 
the subjective side, can be rightly defined as an 
instinct, or whether it is of a more complex nature, 
it is difficult to decide. But, however defined, it is 
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the predisposition most decidedly responsible for 
the more general state we call sociability. 

Again, the suggestibility and the gregariability 
of the higher forms of life are further directed by 
an inherent tendency — the tendency to trust. To 
trust or to believe one's environmental teacher is 
an outstanding characteristic of all life in its 
primary stages. This is evident in Mr. Francis 
Galton's ox in Damaraland, Mr. Kidd's duckling, 
Prof : Lloyd Morgan's water-hen, the trustfulness of 
children, and Prof: Pratt's religion of credulity. 
This natural bias gives to the gregarious instinct 
an added impetus, so that man is not only a socius 
made so by heredity and environment, but also a 
socius hungering for the companionship of another 
socius, and ultimately the companionship of a 
Socius that embodies all perfection. One of the 
most remarkable passages in Prof : William James' 
Principles of Psychology is his expression of this 
truth. "Of all these wider, more potential selves, 
the potential social self is the most interesting, by 
reason of certain apparent paradoxes to which it 
leads in conduct, and by reason of its connection 
with our moral and religious life. When \for 
motives of honour and conscience I have braved 
the condemnation of my own family, club and 'set'; 
when as a Protestant I turn Catholic; as a Catholic 
a free-thinker; as a legular practitioner homeopath, 
or what not, I am always invariably strengthened 
in my course and steeled against the loss of my 
actual social self by the thought of the other and 
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better possible social judges than those whose 
verdict goes against me now. The ideal self 
which I thus seek . in appealing to their decision 
may be very remote; it may' be represented as 
barely possible. I may not hope for its realisation 
during my life-time; I may even expect the future 
generations, which would approve me if they knew 
me, to know nothing about me when I am dead 
and gone. Yet, still the emotion that beckons me 
on is indubitably the persuit of an ideal social self, 
of a self that is at least worthy of approving recog- 
nition by the highest possible judging companion, 
if such companion there be. This self is the true, 
the intimate, the ultimate, the permanent Me which 
I seek. This judge is God, the Absolute Mind, the 
Great Companion. We hear, in these days of 
scientific enlightenment, a great deal of discussion 
about the efficacy of prayer; and many reasons are 
given us why we should not pray, while others are 
given us why we should. But in all this very little 
is said of the reason why we do pray, which is 
simply that we cannot help praying. It seems 
probable that, in spite of all that 'Science' may do 
to the contrary, men will continue to pray to the 
end of time, unless their mental nature changes 
in a manner which nothing we know should lead us 
to expect. The impulse to pray is a necessary con- 
sequence of the fact that while the innermost of 
the empirical selves of a man is a self of the social 
sort, it yet can find its only adequate Socius in an 
ideal world."* 

* Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, 315 ff. 
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Let us now return to the more objective aspect 
of the social factor. The human babe, with his 
super-suggestibility, comes into the midst of a social 
environment that gives meaning to his life and 
direction to his destiny. His food is given him, his 
language is prepared for him. The social atmos- 
phere is the breath of his life, and the thoughts 
of his kindred are the guardian angels of his soul. 
We naturally hesitate to compare the relative 
importance of inborn heredity and social heredity, 
for one can exist only by means of the other, and 
our life can persist and become great only in their 
interaction. Yet, whatever can be saicLof these in 
the animal sphere, in the human sphere the social 
holds undisputed sway. "The Poor Law Inspector 
in Glasgow, Mr. J. E. Motion, sends every year to 
Kirkcudbrightshire in the south of Scotland, to 
Ross-shire and Inverness-shire in the North, and to 
the remote islands of Iona and Islay, numbers of 
little children found in the streets, picked up sell- 
ing newspapers between the knees of drunkards in 
public-houses. On being asked by the writer how 
far these children, bom almost invariably of the 
worst parents, suffered from their inheritance, his 
startling reply was : 'Provided you get them young 
enough, they cannot be said to suffer at all from 
that cause.' He supported his conclusion by 
statistics which showed that out of some 630 
children sent out by him and kept under close 
observation for years, only some 23 turned out bad. 
'A smaller proportion,' it was playfully added, 'than 
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if they had been the sons of ministers and pro- 
fessors.' "* 

The child grows from more to more as he adapts 
himself to his environment, and as he makes that 
environment his own. It is only in this interaction 
his potentiality can become an actuality. He can 
be sustained and trained only in this way. Ideas 
can come to him not ex nihilo, but out of the 
structure of his surroundings. They come to him 
as he tries to adjust himself to his environment ; 
and the adjustment of such a being to such an 
environment is of necessity a social process, so the 
ideas that come out of it are of necessity social 
ideas. 

Thus far we have seen that the most funda- 
mental passion of created beings is the passion for 
life, that this passion for life is moulded by the 
social medium, in which, and by means of which 
it finds self-expression, also that both the passion 
and the medium make inevitably for the creation 
of a sodus who can find full satisfaction only in a 
Socius who can satisfy all his needs. In the re- 
mainder of this chapter we shall try to show how 
this characteristic longing of religion is further 
stimulated, modified, and sustained by social 
organisation. 

Primitive man was not found in isolation, nor 
was he led into the life of .the group by ideas of 
self-preservation and utility. He found himself in 

♦Henry Jones, The Working Faith of the Social Reformer, 57. 
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the group. The forces we have dealt with had 
done their work before any ideas of self-preservation 
and utility had made their appearance. Most 
psychologists and anthropologists now agree that 
evolution throughout the first stages of primitive 
human life was largely an unconscious process, so 
that when man began to ask the questions "why" 
and "wherefore," he found iiimself already a social 
being, living a social life in the midst of a social 
environment. Among the very first necessaries of 
primitive human life were food and protection. 
These were primary and affected the whole group. 
Indeed the sense of personality and individuality, as 
we shall see more fully in our next chapter, was 
so undeveloped and hemmed in by consciousness 
of the group, that the needs and the claims of the 
individual members, apart from the group, were 
practically non-existent. Whatever was deemed 
helpful in securing these essentials for the group 
called forth of necessity the valuational attitude of 
that group. Thus, the first values of the individual 
were social values, and those first values -were 
intensified and established by four factors : the per- 
manence of the group, the permanence of the need, 
the intensity of the need, and the crises of difficulty 
in the satisfaction of that need. 

It is not here proposed to offer a definition of 
the idea of God; but whatever else the idea of 
God may mean to a man, it must include the highest 
values known to that particular worshipper. Then, 
if the highest values known to man are social values, 
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God must at all times be conceived in social terms 
and realised in social relationships. This seems to 
me to be the trend, and the value, of the exceedingly 
interesting contributions of Durkeim, Hubert, and 
Mauss in L'Annee Socmlogique. Here it is shown 
that the religion of a people is organically dependent 
upon the size, the nature, and the construction of 
the group. The significance of the contribution of 
this school has unfortunately been concealed by the 
deterministic phraseology of its exponents. When 
it is seen that this determinism is gratuitous, and 
that the main position can be stated in terms that 
will do justice to freedom and spirit, much of the 
opposition it has hitherto encountered, is likely to 
disappear. 

We maintain that our contention, that religion 
is inspired by the passion for life, finds its birth 
in the social consciousness, and is mediated by social 
organisation, can be demonstrated in every 
individual case, whether ancient or modem, whether 
ignorant or enlightened. The rich harvest of facts 
brought home within the last fifty years by our 
leading anthropologists, when looked at from this 
point of view, becomes eloquent with meaning, and 
the painful artificiality of the older definitions and 
classifications of religions becomes no longer 
necessary. 

As in this volume we are concerned, in particular, 
with Semitic religion, it will be well to verify and 
to illustrate our position by references to facts 
within that field. Here are found the four main 
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factors that supply a firm basis for religious values, 
and that make those religious values definite and 
potent in primitive human life : compactness of 
social structure, permanence of that -structure, a 
permanent common need, and difficulties in the 
satisfaction of that need. The exigencies of the 
desert life on the scattered oasis of Arabia made 
small groups* imperative. These exigencies also 
made for a compactness of social structure. 
Nature's limited resources threw the individual 
members of a group into close relationship, and the 
threatening attitude of other groups greedy of its 
food supply called for mutual support and defence. 
So pervasive and persistent was this feeling of 
organic unity that it may be said that all value to 
the individual was circumscribed by the limitations 
of his group. Even animals and plants of import- 
ance or value had to be conceived in terms of 
kinship, and to be included in the membership of 
the group. "The primitive Semitic community was 
thought by them to be made up of gods, men, and 
animals, all of whom were akin to one another. . . . 
The gods were confined each to its own tribe or 
clan, and in their activities they were limited to 
certain localities. They were originally chthonic, 
and were identified with objects on the earth, before 

* The term "group'' is used instead of "clan," as being more 
applicable to all cases. The conception that the order of 
aggregation is clan, tribe, nation, seems to me quite 
erroneous. The, tribe comes before clan, for it is the 
break up of the tribe that results in the formation of 
clans. The break up of the clan again leaves as indepen- 
dent units the families comprised within it. — Vide Ch. VII. 
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they were associated with heavenly bodies. In this 
chthonic period they were especially associated with 
springs, wells, and trees; and were regarded as the 
proprietors of naturally watered land. The bond 
between them and their worshippers was thought 
to be one of physical kinship, and was believed to 
be renewed by- sacrifice. The latter was originally 
conceived as a meal, at which both the gods and 
their worshippers partook of the flesh of a victim 
which was akin to them both."* The Semites were 
nomads before they were peasants. The group had 
learnt to look to animal food for its support before 
it had learnt to till and to sow. Sheep, goats, and 
camels were the staple food. When there was a 
scarcity of these, that scarcity vitally affected the 
life of the group, and intensified the group's con- 
sciousness of their value. This accounts for the 
prominence given to animal sacrifice in primitive 
Semitic religion. These domestic animals supplied 
the group with a firm basis for its consciousness of 
value, and it is this consciousness of value, stretch- 
ing forth its hands into the mysterious and the 
unknown that is the parent of all religion. This 
compactness of social structure, and intensity of 
social values, gave to Semitic religion its character- 
istic features: its definiteness, its intensity, and its 
morality. 

If at this point We make a brief comparison 
between the Semitic group and others widely dif- 
ferent in social structure, the dependence of the 

* Barton, Semitic Origins, 81; also cf. Smith, Religion of 
the Semites, II and III. 
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religious consciousness upon the social structure will 
appear still more evident. The social life of the 
Kafirs, so well described by Mr. Dudley Kidd,* 
supplies an illuminating contrast. The whole 
environment of Kafirland is different from that of 
Arabia. Nature is more generous, and neighbours 
are less Ishmaelitish. The carefulness and strenu- 
ousness of the desert are not imperative here, and 
compactness of social structure is not a matter of 
life and death. "They go through the years chatting, 
eating, idling, hating, loving, taking their fill of 
sensual pleasure, and so they leave no trace behind 
them : unless some man arises like Chaka, who 
dyes his hands in blood, and impresses the 
imagination of the people. They are splendid triflers 
of time, know how to kill it without ennui, do as little 
uncongenial work as possible, never being troubled 
by the desire to live up to any great ideal. They 
are highly evolved animals; and to our first view 
are gifted with minds that are almost blank. They 
are often jolly, good-natured, ease-loving, selfish. 
Their nature is well rooted in red earth, and if we 
do not like to look on them as bone of our bone, 
they certainly are earth of our earth, and claim 
kinship with us through the lowest strands of our 
animal nature. Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die, — that is their philosophy."* This easiness 
and looseness of social life is accompanied by a 
corresponding vagueness of religious belief. "The 
religion of the Kafirs is a blend of a decadent form 

* The Essential Kafir and Kafir Socialism. 
* The Essential Kafir, 62. 
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of totemism, an elementary type of ancestor wor- 
ship, and an all-pervading fetishism. No idols of 
any sort are worshipped, while the belief in a 
Supreme Being, to say the least, is vague and 
uncertain, "t "When you seek to sift critically 
the evidence given you by a Kafir concerning 
Umkulunkulu, the one thing which comes out 
clearly is 'the natural fog of the good man's mind.' 
One native will give you information which will 
lead you to consider Umkulunkulu as the Creator, 
or First Cause; the next native's evidence will put 
the matter in quite another light. They are not 
even agreed as to whether he had a wife or not, 
whether he is still alive or not, whether he was an 
ordinary man, or a superior kind of being, whether 
he had a father or not."§ 

A still better illustration is provided by the 
Todas, who have retired out of the stress of life 
to the fastnesses of the Nilgiri Hills in Southern 
India. The Todas, less than a thousand all told, 
have passed from one set of economic conditions 
into another so widely different that the very names 
of their former gods have become meaningless. 
New conditions have called forth new deities and 
a new ceremonial. The life interest of the people 
has become centred in the dairy, and its religion 
has become a dairy religion. "The milking and 
churning operations of the dairy form the basis of 
the greater part of the religious ritual of the Todas. 
The lives of the people are largely devoted to the" - 

f Kafir Socialism, 27. 

§ The Essential Kafir. 93. 
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buffaloes, and the care of certain of these animals, 
regarded as more sacred than the rest, is associated 
with much ceremonial. The sacred animals are 
attended by men especially set apart who form the 
Toda priesthood, and the milk of the sacred animals 
is churned in dairies which may be regarded as the 
Toda temples, and are so regarded by the people 
themselves. The ordinary operations of the dairy 
have become a religious ritual, and ceremonies of 
a religious character accompany nearly every im- 
portant incident in the lives of the buffaloes."* 

These examples all point in one direction, that 
the religion of a people is organically related to its 
greatest and most insistent life interests, that those 
life interests are essentially social, and consequently 
the highest values must be social values; also that 
the term God must at all times gather up into 
itself these values. At one stage the term may 
mean a date-god, or rice-god, or dairy-god. At 
another stage it means our Father and the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ; but, to us, as to the 
most primitive of men, the term must satisfy the 
valuational attitude as it reaches out its hands into 
the mysterious and unknown. 

* Vid-e Kivers, The Tod as, chaps, IX, XIX. 
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VII. 

THE SOCIAL FACTOR ON THE THRESHOLD. 

The first stage of religious consciousness pre- 
animistic. The inadequacy of the views of Tylor 
and Jevons. — The undifferentiated fluidity of primi- 
tive thought. — Ideas, religious and otherwise, being 
social products, must be interpreted in the light of 
the primitive social "milieu." — The testimony of 
society. — The testimony of language. — The testi- 
mony of present-day primitive tribes. — Relation 
between magic and religion. Fraz&r's conception : 
Its defects. — The immediate object, that of posses- 
sion, the same; the ultimate object, that for wliicli 
possession is sought, is different. — The main dif- 
ferences three : 1. Sociability. Religion is social, 
magic anti-social. 2. Humility. The magician 
arrogates to himself the power to control these 
supernormal agencies, t/ii" religionist adopts a hum- 
bler attitude. 3. Humanism. Magic has a strong 
tendency to regard all supernormal powers as 
impersonal, religion moves in the direction of the 
personal and humanistic. — The stages from the 
impersonal po-wer to the personal deity. — The dyna- 
mic of the evolution is the dynamic of the social 
factor. Examples. — The errors of anthropomor- 
phism arise from a too superficial interpretation. 
Homer. Plato. Aristotle. Browning. Words- 
worth . — The only pilot to steer us safely between 
the Scylla of Deism and the Charybdis of Pantheism- 
is the dynamic of the Social Factor. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE SOCIAL FACTOR ON THE THRESHOLD. 

Religion comes to its birth amidst the conscious- 
ness of mysterious powers supposed to be vitally 
affecting human life for weal or for woe. Dr. Tylor, 
in his great work, Primitive Culture, applies to this 
first stagei of religious consciousness the term "Anim- 
ism," which he defines as "belief in the existence of 
spiritual beings."* Prof: Jevons would have 
us believe that this is a stage beyond which we 
cannot 'go. "Animism is a stage of belief lower 
than which or back of which science does not profess 
to go."t In the present work Dr. Tylor 's contention 
is not admitted, nor is the non possumus of Prof : 
Jevons accepted. That the experiences of dream 
and trance have had much to do in the production 
of the idea of spirit is not denied, but it is main- 
tained that in the evolution of the religious con- 
sciousness there was a prior and more primitive 
stage, when the conception of spirit as conceived 
by Dr. Tylor and Vroi : Jevons was physchologically 
impossible. 

Primitive thought is always characterised by a 
kind of an undifferentiated fluidity that makes 
introspection and analysis impossible; and as a 
consequence there is wanting the sense of the limits 
of personality, and even the border line between 

* Primitive Culture, Vol. I, 424. 

t Introduction to the Study of Comperative Religion, 89. 
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the sentient and the nonsentient. This fact is well 
expressed by Prof: Hobhouse : "One conception 
melts readily into another, just as in primitive fancy 
a sorcerer turns into a dragon, a mouse, a stone, 
and a butterfly, without the smallest difficulty. 
Hence similarity is treated as if it were physical 
identity. The physical individuality of things is 
not observed. The fact that a thing was mine 
makes it appear* as though there was something of 
me in it, so that in burning it you make me smart. 
The borders or limits of things are not marked out, 
but their influence and their capacity to ba influ- 
enced extends, as it were, in a misty halo over 
everything connected with them in any fashion. If 
the attributes of things are made too solid and 
material in primitive thought, things themselves are 
too fluid and undefined, passing into each other by 
loose and easy identifications which prevent all clear 
and crisp distinctions of thought. In a word, 
primitive thought has not yet evolved those distinc- 
■ tions of substance and attribute, quality and relation, 
cause and effect, identity and difference, which are 
the common property of civilized thought."* From 
the mentality of such a being to the mentality of 
an individual capable of animism, as conceived in 
a number of cases by Tylor and Jevons, there is 
at least as great a psychological distance as there is 
between such an animist and a President of the 
Anthropological Society. 

It is a fundamental contention of this volume 

* Morals in Evolution, Vol. II, 20-21. 
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that ideas are social products, conceived and broughtC„ 
to the birth by the experiences of the human 
organism in its efforts at adjustment; therefore, to 
understand the origin and evolution of ideas, religious 
and otherwise, we must turn to the primitive social 
milieu. This primitive world was pre-eminently 
characterised by solidarity and a lack of differentia- 
tion. We have seen how the primitive Semitic 
group included within itself not only human beings 
supposed to be related to one another, but even 
animals and plants. Whatever was of value and 
importance had to be conceived in terms of kinship. 
The process of differentiating the individual elements 
composing this primitive group proceeded pari passu 
with the evolution of human society. First of all 
the plants and animals were liberated and entered 
into categories of their own; then the human group, 
through internal development and external pressure, 
broke up into clans, and the clans into households, 
and out of the households there ultimately evolved 
the individual person as the unit of society. 

Our own islands provide us with excellent 
examples of this evolution.* The Gaelic Tuath 
(Tribe) was composed of members supposed to have 
been descended from one common ancestor or 
eponymus. The tribe was the social unit, and all 
things were held in common by the individual mem- 
bers. The prosperity, increase, and evolution of 
the Tuath extended its field of activity, and called 
into play its latent possibilities. Animals were 

* Vide W. F. Skene's Celtic Scotland, Vol. III. 
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domesticated, and land was cultivated. The most 
resourceful and powerful members attained to a 
natural superiority, and there gathered around them 
their nearest relatives and dependents. This was 
the beginning of the Fine (clan), the appearance of 
groups within the group. The success of the tribe 
proved the death-knell of its own unity. The one 
coherent tuath evolved into a number of semi- 
independent clans, each under its own patronymic. 
The clan again, by the same process, broke up into 
families; and there ultimately appeared the 
individual person as the unit of society. 

This evolution of society presents a number of 
clearly marked stages. In the first or totemistic 
stage, synthesis is so strong and analysis so weak 
that men, animals, plants, and many inanimate 
objects form one undifferentiated group. In the 
second stage analysis comes into more effective 
operation, and the nonhuman objects are marked 
off and eliminated. Then again the analysing process 
sets to work with redoubled energy upon the group 
of human beings, and calls forth from its seemingly 
undifferentiated wholeness, clans, households, and 
persons. From this we conclude that the evolution 
of society has been from the undifferentiated to the 
differentiated ; and that ideas, religious and other- 
wise, must have followed the same course of 
evolution. 

The testimony of language leads to the same 
conclusion. At one time the atomic theory of 
language was universally accepted. It was believed 
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that after the emotional interjection there appeared 
nouns, short, common, comprehensive; then adjec- 
tives, verbs, and adverbs, and that speech became 
coherent and expressive when these various parts 
had been well joined and hammered together. That 
seemed the most common-sense view; and yet, 
subsequent study has proved it to be altogether 
wrong. Modern language is a result not of addition 
but of division. First of all there was the brief 
mterjectional of feeling or emotion. Then, with the 
expansion of the area of consciousness at a given 
time, there came the holophrase or wholfiphrase, 
when the whole impression is expressed in one 
word. A few examples from the aborginal languages 
of America will make this abundantly evident. 
Pootel "Look!" Awcosl "Away!" Setsanha, 
"Go to the water." Eschoirhon, "I have been to 
the water." Ondequoha, "There is water in the 
bucket." Daustantewacharet, "There is water in 
the pot." In instances three and four the ideas 
have much in common, but the expressions are en- 
tirely different. The same is true of cases five and 
six. "Primitive language was a machine working 
by starts, each start completing a definite quantity 
of work, and so contrived that nothing less than a 
whole start or quantity of work could be executed 
by it; it expressed a whole conception or nothing."* 

These wholephrases of primitive man contain air., 
the elements of language; yet, to the primitive 
mind the elements are so undifferentiated that the 

* Vide E. J. Payne's History of the \cic World, Vol. IE. 
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impression as a whole, and the expression as a 
whole, are irreducible minima. In other words, it 
is a holophrasis produced by a holopsychosis. The 
impression as a whole is vivid, but its constituent 
elements have not yet acquired distinctness and 
individuality. 

This world of wonderful indistinctness land 
fluidity was the world of primitive man, and the 
evolution of man, in society, thought, and language, 
has been an evolution out of such a world into 
analysis, distinctness, individuality, and organic 
coherency. To primitive man our modern concep- 
tions of soul, spirit, and person were psychologically 
impossible. To say that he conceived of the object 
of his worship as a spirit would be to carry back 
into primitive life the definiteness of modem 
thought. To him it would be a something powerful, 
mysterious, in a way akin to himself and his tribe, 
and a something with which he must ally himself 
to become himself powerful, great, and prosperous. 
This interpretation is substantially supported by 
what we fiud among many primitive races to-day. 
The andriamanitra of the Malagasy, the ngai of the 
Masai, the manitou of the Algonkin, the wakonda 
of the Siouan, the orenda of the Iroquois, the mana 
of the Melanesian islander, the mulungu of the 
Polynesian, have all this one characteristic, the 
consciousness of something powerful and mysterious, 
too diffused to be called a person, aoud too indefinite 
to be termed spirit. It is the stage that is more 
primitive than animism, but out of which animism 
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grows. One representative quotation must suffice. 
Speaking of the Algonkin peoples Dr. William Jones 
says: "Often one will cut one's self over the arms 
and legs, slitting one's self through the skin. It is 
done to open up tnany passages for the manitou 
to pass into the body. The manitou comes from 
the place of its abode in the stone. It becomes 
roused by the heat of the fire, and proceeds out of 
the stone when the water is sprinkled on it. It 
comes out in the steam, and in the steam it enters 
the body wherever it finds entrance. It moves up 
and down, and all over inside the body, driving out 
everything that inflicts pain. Before the manitou 
returns to the stone, it imparts some of its nature 
to the body."* This impersonal, vague, and mys- 
terious power is the object of their worship, and to 
possess it in the highest possible degree is the 
supreme purpose of their religion. 

This brings us to the vexed question of the 
relationship between Magic and Religion. Dr. 
Frazer, whose name should be had in reverence of 
all anthropologists, has propounded a theory that 
seems on the whole to be in touch with the facts 
of experience- Magic, he maintains, is a more 
primitive method of thought, when man ignorantly 
arrogates to himself the control of this mysterious 
power, whilst religion is a later stage when he has 
realised his inability to command and to compel, 
and has learnt that his success comes from obedience 
and persuasion. "Thus, as his old sense of equality 

* Tlw Journal of American Folklore, Vol. XVIII, 190, 191. 
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with the gods slowly vanishes, he resigns at the 
same time the hope of directing the course of nature 
by his own unaided resources; that is, by magic, 
and looks more to the gods as the sole repositories 
of those supernatural powers which he once claimed 
to share with them. With the advance of knowledge, 
prayer and sacrifice assume the leading place in 
religious ritual; and magic, which once ranked with 
them as a legitimate equal, is gradually relegated to 
the background and sinks to the level of a black 

art Religion, beginning as a slight and 

partial acknowledgment of powers superior to man, 
tends with the growth of knowledge to deepen into 
a confession of man's entire and absolute depen- 
dence on the divine ; his old free bearing is 
exchanged for an attitude of lowliest prostration 
before the mysterious powers of the unseen. But 
this deepening sense of religion, this more perfect 
submission to the divine will in all things, affects 
only those intelligencies who have breadth of view 
enough to comprehend the vastness of the universe 
and the littleness of man. Small minds cannot 
grasp great ideas: to their narrow comprehension, 
their purblind vision, nothing seems really great 
and important but themselves. Such minds hardly 
rise into religion at all."* 

To enter into a detailed criticism of Dr. Frazer's 
theory would lead us too far astray from the main 
object of this volume. We must content ourselves 
with three brief remarks, and then proceed along 

* Golden Bough, Vol. I, 127, 78. 
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what seems to us the more excellent way. Dr. 
vFrazer, in common with Tylor and Jevons, gives 
undue prominence to the intellectual at the expense 
of the emotional and social. Primitive man, and 
indeed man throughout the whole ascending scale, 
acts more from a confused notion extremely complex 
in \ts nature, than from a perfectly clear conception. 
The\ ratiocinative logician is a very late product, 
and even his own composition is not as simple as 
he would often have us believe. Again, the discon- 
tinuance of magic is due not so much to disbelief 
in its efficacy as for other reasons of a moral and 
social character. Indeed, active measures are 
adopted to suppress it, for the very reason that it 
is believed to be powerful. Lastly, the status of 
magic and religion among primitive races to-day 
does not bear out the fascinating simplicity of Dr. 
Frazer's theory. So far from being succeeded one 
by the other, they are coincident and inseparable 
in their origin. They arise from the same conscious- 
ness, the consciousness of a great mysterious power. 
They are both attempts to be at one with that power, 
to possess that power. The immediate object is the 
same, that of possession. The ultimate object, that 
for which possession is sought, may be very differ- 
ent ; and it is here we find the main difference 
between magic and religion. 

The main features of religion, as distinguished 
from magic, may be expressed by three terms: 
Sociability, Humility, Humanism. 

Religion in its origin is essentially social, and in 
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its evolution it tends to become more and more so. 
Magic takes the opposite course. Eeligion makes 
for solidarity, magic makes for disruption. One is 
the organised effort of the social group to league 
itself with supernormal powers for the enrichment 
of the whole group, the other is the effort of one 
or more members of the group to wield these powers 
for individualistic purposes, and to the detriment of 
the remainder of the group. Religion is the hand- 
maid of society, magic is its enemy. Indeed, in 
this respect, we are justified in completely reversing 
Dr. Frazer's theory, and maintain that magic is 
always preceded by religion, and that magic is a 
social enrichment become selfish self-seeking. 
This, too, accounts for the secret character of magic 
and its detestation by society the world over. It 
is reassuring to find this view supported by the 
weighty authority of Mr. Hartland, in his recently 
published Ritual and Belief. "Religion binds the 
society together by raising the individual above 
himself, and teaching him to subordinate his desires 
and actions to the general good; magic has no 
compunction in assisting to carry out the wishes 
of the individual, though they may be contrary to 
the interests of the. society as a whole. To that 
extent it is disruptive, antisocial, immoral; and 
when thus applied it may be described as Black, or 
Evil, or Hostile Magic. Here perhaps we find the 
origin of the opposition between them. So far from 
religion and magic having been originally hostile, 
the further we go back into savage life, and pre- 
sumably, therefore, towards primitive humanity, 
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the more we find them interwoven, indistinguishable. 
It is only in the advance of civilization, and the 
consequent evolution of religion and of magic that 
they become conscious of mutual hostility. When 
once the separation had begun it would tend to 

widen The loftier the claims of religion 

become, the closer its relations with the profoundest 
thought of mankind, the more awful the sanctions 
it invokes, the more inevitable, the more irrecon- 
cilable the hostility becomes."* 

Another characteristic of religion as distinguished 
from magic is Humility. The magician arrogates to 
himself the power to control these supernormal 
agencies for his own purposes, the religionist adopts 
a more humble attitude, and it is in the insistence 
upon this difference that Dr. Frazer's theory claims 
our allegiance. Magic commands, religion obeys. 
Magic maintains Dei hominis ministri, religion says 
Homo deorum )ninister. Nowhere is this funda- 
mental difference of attitude more eloquently ex- 
pressed than in that great work, The Golden Bough. 
The main point on which we quarrel with Dr. Frazer 
here is that he makes humility such a late product, 
and so relegates the whole primitive world to the 
dominion of magic. The "great transition" from 
"haughty self-sufficiency" to humility is made only 
by the ' ' shrewder intelligences. ' ' This we maintain 
is a false interpretation of facts. Humility is not 
the prerogative of trained logicians. It is an attri- 

* Ritual and Belief, 89. Also cf. 9mith, Religion 
of the Semites, II. 
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bute of mind as primitive as any of its sister virtues. 
We have already seen that primitive man had his 
wonder roused by the exceptional, and that the 
exceptional was generally of the destructive kind. 
The inevitable result of this upon him was the 
production, not of the spirit of self-sufficiency, but 
of humility, and this with its attitude of trustfulness 
enters into the basis of all religion. 

Again, in magic there is a strong tendency to 
regard all supernormal powers as impersonal, wmlst 
in religion the movement is in the direction of the 
personal and humanistic. Though we must be 
careful not to read back into primitive life the 
definiteness of modern thought, yet there was 
evidently here a logical necessity for religion to find 
its objects of worship in persons, and persons like 
unto ourselves. If religion is essentially social in 
its nature, and birth, and growth, if it arose from 
the consciousness of the group in relation to a 
mysterious power vitally affecting it for weal or 
for woe, and if it is an attempt to be at one with 
that power, that the social group may receive the 
blessings it desires, then that power must come to 
be conceived in personal terms ana social relation- 
ships. We find ourselves in complete agreement with 
Dr. Farnell, when he says: "It is doubtful if this 
formula (that of personification) is ever of any 
avail for explaining the origins of any religion, 
whether the personification of a natural phenomenon 
is a phrase appropriate to the process which gives 
birth to the earliest religious conceptions of a primi- 
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tive race. The words suggest the belief, for instance 
that the primitive ancestor of the Greek was aware 
of certain natural phenomena as such, and then by 
a voluntary effort gave them a personal and human 
form in his imagination. It is doubtful if the 
primitive mind could personify things thus, for it 
probably lacked this sense of the limits of person- 
ality, or the border-line between the sentient and 
the non-sentient."* The personification theory, as 
generally interpreted, fails in two important 
respects. First of all, it assumes in the earliest 
stage of religion what is not to be found there; and 
then when what it has assumed has actually come 
into existence at a later stage, its account of it 
leaves out some factors of the very first importance. 
The personification theory breaks down when 
it ignores the pre-personal, and when it 
ignores the dynamic of the social factor in the 
process of personification. The conception of a 
humanised deity would never have been attained to, 
apart from social ideals and social organisation. The 
evolution from a confused mysterious power to a 
personal god was made possible by the social texture 
of human life. 



* Cults of the Greek States, Vol., I. 4 "The: personification 
theory seems to impute to primitive man a creative im- 
agination which is possible only at a higher stage of 
development, and were the theory correct, it would neces- 
sarily be expected that language would denote material 
things by terms originally applied to mental things, 
whereas in reality it denotes mental things by terms 
originally material." — H. Holding, Outlines of Psychology, 
7. 
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We saw in the preceding chapters that the 
religion of a people is organically related to its 
greatest and most insistent life interests, that those 
life interests are essentially social, and that conse- 
quently the highest values must be social values. 
We also saw that the term God must gather up 
into itself these values, the highest known to the 
individual worshipper. This being so, a confused, 
immaterial, mysterious power was laid under a 
necessity to take to itself social qualities, and social 
potencies, capable of satisfying the social needs that 
were supremely clamant in the life of primitive man. 

This tendency to personification was further 
strengthened by the presence of animals and human 
beings of exceptional power or uncanniness, in whom 
therefore the mana was believed to dwell. We can 
trace the main stages of this movement with a fair 
degree of certainty. The classic example of mana 
is that of the Melanesian Islanders. In the most 
primitive forms of belief the mana is quite indepen- 
dent of animal, person and place. "It is," says 
the Rev. R. H. Codrington, "a power or influence, 
not physical and in a way supernatural; but it 
shows itself in physical force, or in any kind of 

power or excellence which a man possesses 

If a man has been successful in fighting, it has not 
been his natural strength of arm, quickness of eye, 
or readiness of resource that has won success; he 
has certainly got the mana of a spirit or of some 
deceased warrior to empower him, conveyed in an 
amulet of a stone round his neck or a tuft of leaves 
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in his belt, in a tooth hung upon a finger of his 
bow hand, or in the form of words with which he 
brings supernatural assistance to his side. If a 
man's pigs multiply, and his gardens are productive, 
it is not because he is industrious and looks after his 
property, but because of the stones full of mana 
for pigs and yams that he possesses. Of course, a 
yam naturally grows where planted, that is well 
known, but it will not be very large unless mana 
comes into play; a canoe will not be swift unless 
mana be brought to bear upon it, a net will not 
catch many fish, nor an arrow inflict a mortal blow. 
. . . All Malenesian religion consists in getting 
this mana for one's self, or getting it used for one's 
benefit, all religion, that is, as far as religious prac- 
tices go."* 

Situations suggesting to the primitive mind the 
possession of this mana by individual persons were 
many and varied, and the influences that made for 
the belief in a permanent relationship between the 
persons and the mana were constantly at work. 
One example will be sufficient to indicate the course . 
"We read of a Norwegian king, Halfdan the Black, 
whose body was cut up and buried in different parts 
of his kingdom for the sake of ensuring the fruit- 
fulness of the earth. He is said to have been 
drowned at the age of forty through the breaking 
of the ice in spring. What followed his death is 
thus related by the old Norse historian, Snorri 
Sturluson : ' He had been the most prosperous 

* Codrington, The Melanesians, 119-120. 
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(literally blessed with abundance) of all kings. So 
greatly did men value him that when the news 
came that he was dead, and his body removed to 
Kringariki and intended for burial there, the chief 
men from Raumaraki and Westfold and Haethmork 
came and all requested that they might take his 
body with them and bury it in their various places. 
They thought that it would bring abundance to 
those who obtained it. Eventually it was settled 
the body was to be distributed in four places. The 
head was laid in a barrow at Stein in Kringariki, 
and each party took away their own share and buried 
it."* Here the mana had become so associated in 
the public mind with the personality of the pros- 
perous king that the possession of the latter, or a 
part of him, secured the former. The step from 
this stage to that of a personal deity was natural 
and inevitable. The two factors, power and per- 
sonality, had been brought^ into juxtaposition, and 
the fundamentally social experiences of primitive 
man were there ready to weld them into an in- 
divisible personal deity. 

"God," says a smart French writer, "at the 
start created man in his image, and man ever since 
has been paying back the compliment by creating 
God on his image." It is the old jest of Xenophanes. 
"Negroes imagine the gods as black and with flat- 
tened noses; the Thracians, with blue eyes and red 
v hair; if oxen and horses could paint, they would 

* Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 334, 3rd. Edit. 
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represent their gods as horses and oxen."* To an 
ineradicable anthropomorphism, religion pleads 
guilty. Indeed, the higher the religion, the more 
anthropomorphic it becomes, and must become, 

" Most human and yet most divine." 
Anthropomorphism is misleading, when it is not 
anthropomorphic enough, when it rests upon the 
accidentals of the human instead of the essentials, 
and when it deals with the external aspect rather 
than with the inner significance. This is the fatal 
defect in the Greek conception of the deity, as 
expressed by representatives as widely _ apart as 
Homer and Aristotle. The Homeric gods are, in 
one sense, anthropomorphic enough. They have 
successfully emerged out of the undifferentiated 
fluidity of totemistic thought into a world of distinct 
and clean-cut individualities; but their most out- 
standing characteristics express the externals and 
accidentals of the human, rather than those things 
that are most inward and essential. Homer gave 
to his gods human shape, individuality, wilfulness, 
passion, and caprice. The conjecture of Herodotus 
was remarkably inspired. "As to the origin of each 
particular god, whether they all existed from the 
beginning, what were their individual forms, the 
knowledge of these things is, so to speak, but of 
to-day and yesterday. For Hesiod and Homer are 
my seniors, I think, by some four hundred years 
and not more. And it is they who have composed 
for the Greeks the generations of the gods, and 

* Xenophanes, Frag, 6-7. Cic : Be Nat : Deor : I, 24. 
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have given to the gods their titles and distinguished 
their several provinces and special powers and 
marked their forms."* Most students of Greek 
theology share with Miss Jane Harrison the feeling 
that "these Olympians were not only non-primitive, 
but positively, in a sense, non-religious. "+ They 
are artificial, individualistic, self-assertive, and ir- 
reverent; and they are so, because they have been 
endowed with the accidentals of anthropomorphism 
without its deepest essentials. The Homeric gods 
are strong in individuality, but weak in personality. 
In other words, their personality is not of the most 
human and enriching kind, which craves for intimate 
relationship and personal communion. 

The philosophers were not slow to attack and to 
remove the outward inconsistences and indecencies. 
Such stories, says Plato, are "neither reverent to 
the gods nor profitable to us, nor consistent with 
themselves."* The deeper and more far-reaching 
defect was not so easily removed. In the theology 
of Aristotle it has become accentuated. The 
Unmoved First Mover is the Supreme Individual, 
the Supreme Monad, self-sufficing in his own com- 
pleteness. He is certainly a "self-conscious centre 
of experience," but he has little of the passion for 
personal communion, which is the hall-mark of the 
highest personality. Thus we conclude, that per- 
sonification would have been impossible without the 
dynamic of the social factor, and that personification 

* Herod, II. 63. f Themis, Intro. VII. 
* Rep. II, 380. 
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falls short of the ideal, when, it fails to do justice 
to the social aspect of personality. The religious 
consciousness the "Ultimate" must become the 
pletely personal deity, and such a deity can find 
his own satisfaction only in perfect and uninter- 
rupted communion with his children. "I was daily 
his delight, rejoicing always before Him; rejoicing 
in the habitable part of His earth ; and my delights 
were with the sons of men."t For the religious 
consciousness can find satisfaction only in a corn- 
Intimate. The Divine Being must so include all 
human beings that they can realise their deepest 
nature only in Him. The words of Browning, so 
often quoted in defence of the inviolability of human 
personality, may turn out after all to be the ex- 
pression of its negation. 

" God whose pleasure brought 
Man into being, stands away 
As it were a hands-breadth off, to give 
Boom for the newly-made to live, 
And look at him from a place apart, 
And use his gifts of brain and heart."* 

If "God, whose pleasure brought man into being, 
stands away, as it were, a hands-breadth off," man 
must find there not "room" but nothingness. The 
only "room" for human personality "to live" is 
within the Divine Himself. In the domain of per- 
sonality the categories of space and exclusion have 
ceased to have any meaning. 

f Prov. vni, 30, 31. 

* Christmas Eve and Easter Day. 
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" A sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the. mind of man ; 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things."* 

Here again we seem to be on the verge of a Panthe- 
ism that is little able to satisfy the deepest needs 
of the religious consciousness. To steer us safely 
between the Scylla of Deism and the Charybdis of 
Pantheism there is but one pilot — the dynamic of 
the social factor. 

* Tiidem. Abbey. 
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VIII. 

THE SOCIAL FACTOR AND GEOGRAPHIC 
ENVIRONMENT. 

Physical environment one of the great instruc- 
tors of human life. — Man locks out before he looks 
in, and finds his deity in external objects. — The 
psychological background largely created by physical 
environment in ancient times. — This accentuated in 
the Babylonian valley by more recent occurrences. 
— The emergence of the Semitic Saviour and Dragon 
myths. — The Dragon evolving out of the' Mother- 
Deity in both Egypt and Babylonia. — This evolution 
inspired and controlled by the passion for life fight- 
ing with the geographic environment. — The Baby- 
lonian Dragon the product of five main forces. — 
The Egyptian Dragon. — The Sum&rian Dragon. — 
— The Babylonian Dragon. — The Hebrew Dragon. 
— The Dragon slaughtered. — The Dragon yet alive, 
but subjugated. — The' Supreme Deity the vanquisher 
of the Dragon. — A different geographic environment 
producing a corresponding difference in the people's 
conception of deity. — Tiamat in Babylonia and 
Hapi in Egypt. — The social consciousness in its pro- 
cess of becoming religious receives from the geogra- 
phic environment suggestions of the nature and 
name of the god it should worship. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE SOCIAL FACTOR AND GEOGRAPHIC 
ENVIRONMENT. 

One of our foremost anthropologists has recently 
said: "In studying afresh these three oriental wor- 
ships (Adonis, Ottis, Osiris), akin to each other in 
character, I have paid more attention than formerly 
to the natural features of the countries in which 
they arose, because I am more than ever persuaded 
that religion, like all other institutions, has been 
profoundly influenced by physical environment, and 
cannot be understood without some appreciation of 
those aspects of external nature which stamp them- 
selves indelibly on the thoughts, the habits, the 
whole life of the people."* 

We saw in our last two chapters how super- 
suggestible man is to his environment, and how 
that super-suggestibility makes possible his advance- 
ment and his greatness. The instinctive tendency 
to believe, and to welcome, the' environmental 
teacher is unmistakable in the infant man and the 
infant race. It is a going out, and a going out, in 
trustfulness. Nature produces a believer, sophis- 
tication a sceptic. The history of mankind is 
largely the history of man writ large. The human 
embryo still reminds us of our ancient history, and 
the experiences of infancy are an epitome of ages 
shrouded in antiquity. The race in its childhood as 

* Sir James Frazer, Golden Bough, Intro. V, 3rd Ed. 
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man in his childhood looked outward before it 
looked inward. Fichte is said to have made a great 
feast to celebrate the moment when his child first 
said "I." To the philosopher it was the coming of 
age of his child's self-consciousness. It was the 
"I" discovering itself, and emerging into the rank 
of an independent spiritual being. 

The baby new to earth and sky, 

What time his tender palm is prest 

Against the circle, of his breast, 
Has never thought that "this is I." 

But as he grows he gathers much, 
And learns the use of "I" and "Me," 
And finds "I am not what I see 

And other than the things I touch." 

So rounds he to a separate mind 
From whence clear memory may begin, 
As through the frame that binds him in 

His isolation grows defined. 

Consciousness of external objects, consciousness of 
the subjective self, consciousness of that which 
relates the external objects to the subjective self : 
these are the three stages the human ego traverses 
in the course of its evolution. Again, corresponding 
to these three stages of consciousness are the three 
conceptions of Deity. The first finds God among 
external objects; the second searches for Him in 
the subjective consciousness alone; the third 
becomes intolerant of both abstractions, and sees in 
the Deity the One, in whom and for whom are all 
things. 

Man thus of necessity found his first objects of 
worship in external nature, and among the objects 
that seemed to him to most vitally affect his own 
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life. And as man at this stage was exceedingly 
limited in the range of his ideas, the objects of 
nature in his own immediate vicinity were those 
that gave content and direction to his thinking. On 
such objects and events his wondering thoughts were 
concentrated, and about them his imagination freely 
played. If with Mathew Arnold we conceive man 
as passing down the Eiver of Time, we muBt also 
agree with him that 

As is the world on the banks, 
So is the mind of the man. 

Only the tract where he sails 

He wots of : only the thoughts 

Raised by the objects he, passes, are his. 

The end of the Miocene and the beginning of 
the Pliocene periods, in which most anthropoligists 
find the emergence of man, were characterised by a 
climate, warm, temperate, and genial. "Palm 
trees nourished where the Thames now flow 

leisurely along And more wonderful still, 

when we come to examine the strata in Arctic 
regions, we find they contain fossils which give un- 
doubted evidence of genial or even tropical 
climate."* In the transition from the Pliocene to 
the Pleistocene the surface of our globe experienced 
a great transformation. The great glacial period 
now made its appearance, and it was probably in 
its disappearance many of the partsi of the surface 
of our globe were fashioned into present shape. 
The movement of the glaciers and the inundations 

* Hutchinson, Prehistoric Man and Beast. 
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on so great a scale made many of our moat impor- 
tant river-valleys. Large tracts of land became 
submerged, and the submerged became dry land. 
Our human ancestors that lived through this 
period of unparalleled inundations and catastrophes 
must have been greatly impressed by the destruc- 
tiveness of the watery chaos, and would of necessity 
come to look upon it as the greatest source of evil 
for God, man, and beast. This tradition of the 
ravages of the watery chaos was handed down 
from ages immemorial, and it gained the more ready 
credence and acceptance with later generations, 
because it found verification in the conditions of 
their own life. As the sun came out in power and 
splendour the water receded, and the land became 
clothed once more with verdure and beauty. This, 
it may be maintained, created the psychological 
background, out of which emerged the two great 
Semitic myths, the Dragon Myth and the Saviour 
Myth. Whether a tradition could be possibly 
handed down from so extremely distant a time as 
the Pleistocene period is, to say the least, doubtful, 
but we can state with certainty that there was a 
mass of such floating myth material at the dawn 
of the historical period. 

If, in our psychological analysis in Chapter VII. 
we were correct, that evolution is a movement out 
of an undifferentiated mass into distinctness and 
coherency, then we must find the origin of good and 
evil, God and the Dragon, in the same undifferen- 
tiated mental pabulum. This, I think, we can do. 
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We have maintained that the most fundamental 
passion of created beings is the passion for life. 
This we have already found to have been the creative 
power behind the most ancient religious myths of 
Egypt, Sumer, and Babylon. 

In Egypt the great myth, The Destruction of 
Mankind, was called into being by the effort to 
"turn the years from old age to youth," and thereby 
perpetuate life and its abundance. The instinctive 
tendency of the human mind and the environmental 
teacher, the Nile valley, both suggested goodness, 
hence the Great Mother precedes the Evil Monster. 
Strange to say, the evil monster could not even 
come into being without the assistance of the Great 
Mother. In other words, the Great Mother had to 
be degraded and metamorphosed to become herself 
a dragon. In all religions Jehovah and Satan 
emerge out of the same undifferentiated hinterland, 
but it is not often we meet so striking an instance 
of Jehovah himself becoming Satan. 

This wonderful evolution of the Great Mother 
into the evil monster is long and tortuous, but the 
main facts are the following : We saw in Chapter V 
how the human blood shed by the Great Mother 
to rejuvenate the king became associated with the 
red flood of the Nile. Thia red flood produced by 
the Great Mother (herself or surrogate) was the 
source of fertility. It was also a source of destruc- 
tion. Thus the Great Mother had a twofold charac- 
ter, which evolved on the one side into an 
embodiment of good, and on the other side into an 
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embodiment of evil, Marduk and Tiamat, Jehovah 
and the Dragon. We have also seen now the shell 
became one of the first surrogates of the Great 
Mother, and how as her surrogate it was highly 
prized and worn by women as an amulet of fertility, 
and placed on the dead as a producer of immortality. 
The unhappy encounters of shell and pearl seekers 
with sharks in the Erythraean sea added another 
element. "When the value of the pearl as the 
giver of life impelled men to incur any risks to 
obtain so precious an amulet, the chief dangers that 
threatened pearl-fishers were due to sharks. These 
came to be regarded as demons guarding the trea- 
sure houses at the bottom of the sea. Out of these 
crude materials the imaginations of the early pearl- 
fishers created the picture of wonderful submarine 
palaces of Naga kings, in which vast wealth, not 
merely of pearls, but also precious stones and 
beautiful maidens (all of them "givers of life") 
were placed under the protection of shark-dragons. ' '* 
The treasures of the Great Goddess were in the 
sea, in which she herself dwelt and which she 
controlled as she willed. Again, as the most 
fundamental power of the dragon was its control 
of water, each of the three great Egyptian deities 
Hathor, Osiris, and Horus — in its role as water deity 
added to the dragon the destructive qualities peculiar 
to itself. The potencies for destruction and their 
emblems, acquired by these deities from social and 
political associations, were conferred upon the 
dragon, and it became clothed upon with ever new 
powers and attributes. 
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In this way the Great Mother evolved into a 
Dragon, of the deep, and became one of the most 
important parts of the floating mass of myth 
material at the dawn of human history. This in its 
essentials had become the common property of 
many nations,! but the mode of its expression was 
determined by local conditions, and one of the most 
important of local conditions was geographic environ- 
ment. In Mesopotamia nature seemed enigmatic 
and largely hostile. The hurricanes from the hills 
were violent, the storms from the Persian Gulf were 
frequent, and the floodings of the Euphrates and 
Tigris were sudden and incalculable. At the time 
of the spring floods the people lived in dread of 
the watery chaos. Their efforts to control such an 
avalanche of water seemed so puny and met with 
so little success. The Euphrates flooded the 
valley, and the still more impetuous Tigris respected 
no barriers. That was "the world on the banks," 
and "the thoughts raised by the objects" made 
these primitive inhabitants to look upon the watery 
abyss as the incarnation of all evil, the enemy of 
man and of God. 

Thus, in ancient Babylonia, the geographic 
environment and the primitive floating mass of 
mythological material both preaehed the existence 
of a dragon of the deep, the emodiment of wicked- 
ness and disorder. Their teaching was not in vain, 
for its influence upon Mesopotamian religion became 

* Elliot Smith, Evolution of the Dragon, 158. 
t Vide Chapter XI. 
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increasingly evident. Mesopotaniian religion, 
whether descended from the same spiritual parent- 
age as the Egyptian or not, exhibits the same 
characteristic features. The Mother appears before 
the Dragon, the powers of kindness and fertility 
before the powers of hostility and catastrophy. The 
primaeval waters were orginally the source of all 
life in both Egypt and Mesopotamia. Apsu and 
Tiamat, "Mother of all," were at first entirely 
beneficent deities. But out of this monism there 
gradually evolved a dualism that has gone on from 
age to age, to challenge the morality of the gods 
and to tax the brain of the children of men. 

Prof: Jastrow, in his study of "Sumerian and 
Akkadian Views of Beginnings," suggests that this 
dualism of the dragon and the beneficent deity 
was a distinctively Semitic contribution, but, as 
Prof: King has pointed out, there seems to be 
fairly satisfactory evidence of its presence in 
Mesopotamian religion before the advent of the 
Semites, (a) The dragon idea is often found in 
descriptions of Sumerian temple decorations. An 
outstanding case of such Sumerian art is that of the 
twin dragons of Ningishzida on the libation vase of 
Gudea. (b) The names of several of Tiamat's fol- 
lowers are obviously Sumerian. Yet though thjs 
dualism was already operative in the Sumerian 
religion, it was with the advent of the Semites that 
the dragon became clothed upon with its most 
terrifying aspects, and it was probably after that 
advent the epic found lodgment in the creation 
story. We thus conclude that the characteristic 
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Babylonian dragon was the product of five main 
forces : 

1. The pasBion for life, which is the foundation 

of all such myths. 

2. The primitive mass of floating myth material. 

3. The geographic environment. 

4. The orderly mind of the Semite that instinc- 

tively fought with disorder, and found in 
such disorder a source of evil. 

5. The desire of the Babylonians to exalt their 

god Marduk above all other gods. The 
more terrible the antagonist, the more 
glorious and praiseworthy the victor. 
The oldest Mesopotamian dragon myth takes us 
back to a time when the Babylonian Marduk had 
not yet appeared upon the horizon. According to 
one broken tablet, the contest took place not at the 
dawn of creation, as represented in the Seven 
Tablets, but when men had been created and cities 
had been built. The end of each line is wanting. 
The cities sighed, men . . 
Men uttered lamentation . . . 
For their lamentation there was none . . 
For their grief there was none to take .... 
Who was the dragon . 
Tiamat was the dragon . 
Bel in heaven hath formed . 

Then there follows a description of the dragon. 

Fifty beru* is his length, one beru . . . 

Six cubits is his mouth, twelve cubits .... 
Twelve cubits is the circuit of his (ears) . . . 
For the space of sixty cubits 
He raiseth his tail on high.f 

* beru — space covered in two hours' travelling, six or 

seven miles. 
t Vide King, Seven Tablets, Vol. I, 117, 119. 
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A fragment of another version has been recently 
discovered at Ashur. The deities implore help of 
one another to fight the monster, which as in the 
other version is a male. The dimensions given are 
different, and the anatomy has also changed. The 
body has developed legs, and the serpent has 
evolved into a true dragon. Prof : King's trans- 
lation reads thus: 

In the sea was the serpent cre(ated), 
Sixty beru is his length ; 
Thirty beru high is his he (ad) 

For half a beru each stretches the surface of his ey(es) 
For twenty beru go (his feet) 
> He devours fish, the creatures (of the sea) 
He devours birds, the creatures (of the heavens) 
He devours wild asses, the creatures (of tht) field) 
He devours men. 
Good, as we have seen, took precedence of evil. 

Belief was in possession before scepticism. The 
Mother was conceived before the Dragon. This 
more original and noble conception was not allowed 
to die. The warm sun and the fruitful earth were 
kind to man, and the natural affection of his tribe 
and his kindred brought to him a message of good- 
will. If there were things against him, there were 
also things for him. To declare with Lucretius and 
Statius "Primus in orbe deos fecit timor" would 
be to state but half a truth. Timor alone would 
never have given birth to religion. Timor had to 
be challenged by Amor, and it was when the two 
were in conflict man cried out to his benefactor : 

" Marduk, thou art our avenger. 
We give thee sovereignty over the entire universe. 
May thy weapon never become blunt, may it strike 
down thy foe; 
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Lord spare the life of them who trust in thee, 
And pour out the life of the god who seized hold of 
evil."* 

The religious attitude here is essentially the social 
consciousness propelled into the unseen by the 
geographic environment. Marduk is loved and 
adored, because he preserves and unites. Tiamat 
is dreaded and hated because she destroys and 
disrupts. One is the embodiment of the social, the 
other is the embodiment of the anti-social. The 
social consciousness is the arbiter, and in its 
arbitration the geographic environment suggests 
and directs. 

Homer in his Iliad and the Mesopotamian poet 
in his Dragon Myth preach the same gospel. The 
Greek sees that for religion to exist and for cities 
to flourish Themis, the goddess of social order, must 
be the convener of the assembly of the gods. With- 
out her there would be neither assembly nor wor- 
ship, for "by means of her were the altars of the 
gods established." The Mesopotamian poet is 
conscious of the same fact. The being that rebels 
against Themis is the arch-enemy of gods and of 
men ; and the hero who goes forth to conquer this 
arch-enemy goes forth with the highest powers gods 
can confer, and the smcerest benedictions men can 
bestow. 



They bestowed upon him the, sceptre, the throne, the ring. 
They gave him an invincible weapon^ which destroys the 
enemy. 

* Creation Series, Tablet IV. 
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' Go and cut off the life of Tiamat, 

Let the wind carry her blood into secret places.' 

After the gods his fathers had -decreed for the. lord his 

destiny 
They made his way a path of salvation and success. 
He made ready the bow, chose, it as his weapon. 
He seized a spear, he fastened . 
He raised the club, in his right hand he grasped it, 
The bow and the quiver he, hung at his side. 
He put the lightening in front of him, 
With flaming fire he filled his body. 

He split her open like a flat fish into two halves, 

One half of her he established as a covering for heaven, 

He fixed a bolt, he stationed a watchman, 

He commanded them not to let her waters come forth." 

When we pass on to the -literature of the Hebrews 

we come into a new world of nobler ideas and 
sublimer conceptions, yet the new has evolved out 
of the old. In the purified religion of the Old 
Testament the watery chaos, which existed before 
the creation, is still identified with Tiamat. The 
Hebrew Tchom translated the "deep" in Genesis, 
corresponds exactly with the Babylonian Tiamat. 
"The earth was waste and void, and darkness was 
upon the face of Tehom." Old Testament references 
to the conquest of God over this dragon of the 
deep are many and unmistakable.* The names of 
the Deity and his antagonist change. Instead of 
Enlil and Marduk we have Elohim, Jahweh, and 
The Messiah. Tiamat becomes the Sea, the Ser- 
pent, the Dragon, Leviathan, Eahab, and Satan. 
The names are different, but the underlying con- 
ception is the same. The Serpent will avenge herself 
upon her victor by raising up a rival to him in the 
man Adam. Her success is well-nigh accomplished. 

* Vide Gunkel, Schopfung -und Chaos. 
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"Behold the man is become as one of us to know 
good and evil, and now lest he put forth his hand 
and take also of the tree of life and eat and live for 
ever, therefore Jahweh-Elohim sent him forth from 
the garden of Eden."t 

The avenues along which this teaching passed 
into Canaan were many. As far back as 3800 B.C. 
Sargon of Akkad had extended his empire as far as 
the Mediterranean. By the time Egypt became 
supreme in the "land of the west" Babylonian 
script and culture had taken such deep roots in 
•the country that Egypt herself was obliged to use 
the Babylonian script for communication with her 
Canaanite subjects. The Hebrews in their Abra- 
hamic migrations in Ur of the Chaldees could not 
have remained entirely uninfluenced by the higher 
teaching; and the Tell-el-Amarna tablets testify to 
the predominance of the Babylonian influence in 
Canaan at the time of the Israelitish invasion. "It 
is an. interesting fact that among the numerous 
letters found at Tell-el-Amarna were two texts of 
quite a different character. These were legends, 
both in form of school exercises, which had been 
written out for practice in the Babylonian tongue. 
One of them was the legend of Adapa, in which we 
noted just now a distant resemblance to the Hebrew 
story of Paradise."* In 734 B.C. Ahaz of Judah 
invited Tiglath-pileser to intervene in the affairs of 

t Gen. II, 22. 
* King, Legends of Babylon and Egypt, 138, 
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Israel, and Ahaz became his vassal. In. the reign 

of Mannasseh alters to the host of heaven were 
actually erected in the temple.* In exilic and 
post-exilic times Babylonian influence made another 
step forward, so that at this period there was 
evidently a great revival of Babylonian mythology. 
When the stories lost credence as literal history, 
they were not allowed to disappear, but were made 
to serve for metaphorical purposes. They embel- 
ished many an oration, and gave point to many a 
satire. 

In the Babylonian versions, thus far quoted, 
Tiamat was slaughtered, but in the Old Testament 
we find it still alive. The phenomena of their own 
day would not allow the Hebrews to believe that 
the Dragon of the deep had been already finally 
annihilated. The Egyptians and the Babylonians 
were actuated by the same considerations, for in 
both countries we find versions of the Dragon being 
vanguished but not finally annihilated. Apopi and 
his helpers still menace the order of nature. The 
sun is still threatened by the serpent. The monster 
is defeated and wounded, but escapes into the open 
sea.* The Babylonian versions that represent the 
Dragon as still alive make its subjection to the 
deity more complete. Dr. W. H. Ward has been 
able to produce four remarkable cylinders represent- 
ing the Dragon in this state of complete subjection. 
"The oldest known representation of the dragon is 
on a shell seal cylinder beyonging to the Metropoli- 

* -2 Kings XVI. 7 ff. 
' Vide Maspero, Struggle of the Nations. Book of the Dead. 
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tan Museum, 3500 to 4000 B.C. The dragon is 
harnessed to a four-wheeled chariot, in which is 
seated the god, whom we may perhaps call the 
elder Bel of Nippur, hardly the younger Bel 
Merodach, holding the reins with one hand and 
brandishing a whip in the other. Between the wings 
of the dragon stands a naked goddess, whom we 
may perhaps recognise as Aruru, probably a form 
of Ishtar, who, according to one form of the creation 
story, was associated with Bel in the creation of 
the human race, holding a sheaf of thunderbolts in 
each hand. . . . Out of the open mouth of the 
dragon there emergeB what might be a stream, but 
probably is meant to suggest the forked tongue 
of a serpent."! Another cylinder is in the British 
Museum. In this, too, the god stands between the 
wings of the dragon. In one hand he holds aloft 
a whip and a club, and with the other hand holds a 
cord attached to the dragon's mouth. A later 
haematite cylinder, which Dr. Ward puts at from 
2000 to 2500 B.C., shows the goddess sitting on the 
dragon; and another of about the same period 
represents the goddess standing on two dragons, 
probably Tianiat and her husband Kiiigu. 

This representation of the dragon as defeated, 
subdued, and harnessed, is the one that is the more 
in evidence in our own Bible, yet the other is not 
entirely absent. 

Bouse thee, rouse thee, put on thy strength. Arm of 
Jahweh, 

t American Journal of Semitic Languages, Vol. XIV, 94, 95. 
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Rouse thee as in the days of old, as in ages long since 

passed; 
Art not thou that which clave in pieces Behab the 

pierced Dragon ?* 

The dragon subdued and harnessed was-evidently 
the conception that found favour with most of the 
prophets. It coincided better with the events of 
their own day, and it gave wing to their imagination 
as it travelled towards the golden age of the future. 
"In that day shall Jahweh punish with his terrible, 
mighty, and powerful sword Leviathan, the coiling 
serpent, Leviathan, the crooked serpent; yea, he 
will slay the dragon that is in the sea, "1 "Egypt 
helpeth in vain, therefore have I called her Eahab 
the conquered."- "And I saw an angel coming 
down out of heaven, having the key of the abyss 
and a great chain in his hand. And he laid hold of 
the dragon, the old serpent, which is the Devil and 
Satan, and bound him for a thousand years. "3 
Genesis begins with an account of God's victory 
over the watery deep ; the Apocalypse ends with a 
vision not only of its destruction, but even of its 
complete annihilation. "And I saw a new heaven 
and a new earth; for the first heaven and the first 
earth were passed away, and there was no more 
sea." Such was the geographic environment, "the 
world on the banks," as it spoke to these early 
people. 

If we now turn once more to Egypt w^e shall 
have further evidence of how a different geographic 

* Isaiah, LI, 9—11. 
1. Isaiah, xxvii, 1. 2. Isaiah, xxx, 7. 3. Heiel : xx 1—2. 
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environment produces a corresponding difference in 
the people's conception of deity. Egypt, like 
Babylonia, was dependent upon its great river, but 
that great river was more regular and beneficent 
in its behaviour than the Euphrates and the Tigris. 
In Babylonia, as we have seen, the geographic 
environment, was largely hostile. In Egypt it was 
very different. Nature was kinder. The great 
river, in its regular inundations and its beneficent 
work, suggested to the mind a god that loved his 
people, and eared for them. The Nile god, Hapi, 
is the very antithesis of the Babylonian Tiamat. 

Hail to thee Hapi 1 — who appearest in the land and contest 
— to give life to Egypt — thou who dost hide thy coming in 
darkness — in this very day whereon thy coming is sung — 
wave, which spreadest over the orchards created by Be — 
to give life to all them that are athirst — who refusest to 
give drink unto the desert — of the overflow of the waters 
of heaven, as soon as thou descendest — Sibu, the earth- 
god, is enamoured of bread — Napri. the god of grain, 
presents his offering — Phtah maketh every workshop to 
prosper. 

Lord of fish ! as soon as he passeth the cataract — the 
birds no longer descend upon the fields — creator of corn 
maker of barley — he prolongeth the existence of temples — 
Do his fingers cease from their labours, or doth he suffer? 
—then are all the millions of beings in misery — doth he 
wane in heaven? then the gods themselves, and all men 
perish. 

The cattle, are driven triad, and all the world — both great 
and small, are in torment ! — But if. on the contrary, the 
prayers of men are heard at his rising — and (for them) 
he maketh himself Khnumu 3 when he riseth, then all 
the earth shouts for joy — then are all bellies joyful — 
each back is shaken with laughter — and every tooth 
grindeth.* 

* Select Papyri in British Museum, Vol I. Translated by 
Maspero, Dawn of Civilization, 40. 
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Let the reader compare the above, description of 
Hapi in Egypt with that of Tiamat in Babylonia — 
both deities of the flood — and he will see what an 
important part the geographic environment plays in 
the evolution of the people's conception of the 
Deity. 

In this brief sketch we see the genesis, and 
evolution of the consciousness of value, and how 
this, when propelled into the unseen, becomes the 
religious consciousness. It arose in connection with 
the most elemental and urgent impulses of human 
life, the need for food and protection. The response 
of nature to this need was everywhere conditioned 
by the geographic environment, so that the social 
consciousness, in its process of becoming religious, 
received from the geographic environment sugges- 
tions of the nature and name of the god whom it 
should worship. 
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IX. 

THE SOCIAL {FACTOR AND BLOOD KINSHIP 

The defect in the expositions of Robertson Smith 
and Prof: Barton. — The- passion for life more fun- 
damental than the communal and sexual passions. 
— Participation of life the essential idea in sacrifice'. 
— Participation of life the essential idea in primitive 
Mana. — Blood as the life-bearer. — Maternal love and 
blood-participation the basis of kinship. — The 
importance of blood-participation in Egypt, Baby- 
lonia, Arabia, Palestine, Greece, and Rome. — Blood 
participation a social participation. — This social 
participation expressed in social terms and rendered 
permanent by social organisation. — The evolution 
into the highest conceptions of the Fatherhood of 
Ood and the brotherhood of man. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE SOCIAL FACTOR AND BLOOD KINSHIP. 

The communal and sexual aspects of Semitic 
religion have been so fully and carefully expounded 
by the late Robertson Smith and Prof: Barton 
respectively that further progress in these directions 
does not seem at present possible. There is, 
however, one criticism we wish to make, and if it 
can be sustained it will be found to affect very 
materially the whole situation. 

The communal and sexual passions were un- 
doubtedly great contributing factors in the evolution 
of Semitic religion. Yet prior to these, and more 
important than these, was the passion for life. The 
passions of kin and sex. in so far as they enter 
into religion, play a subservient part to that played 
by the premier passion, the passion for life. \Ye 
hope that enough evidence has been adduced in 
the preceding chapters to prove that the first 
attitude of man is an attitude of trustfulness. In 
that attitude he goes out to his environment for 
the satisfaction of his needs. The first need of his 
life is the need of food. This is the first impulse 
of body and soul, and this is why food forms the 
essential core of the idea of sacrifice. The body 
goes forth that it might have life, and the soul goes 
forth that it might have life. The hungry man 
eats, and becomes strong and happy. Mana has 
entered into his body. Certain foods are more 
relishable, sustaining, and staple. In other words, 
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they have more mana, and therefore are more highly 
valued and jealously guarded. The student of 
primitive tribes is constantly confronted by two 
facts. Names of tribes are generally derived from 
their totems, and their totems, in the large majority 
of cases, were originally their most staple articles 
of food. In the most primitive conception the deity 
and the totem were indistinguishable, so that eating 
the totem was literally appropriating the divinity. 
This is not the communal passion as expounded by 
Eobertson Smith. It is something deeper and more 
fundamental. It is the passion for life. The 
divinity is not a guest or a participant in the feast. 
It is eaten. Appropriation is essential, the mode 
of it varies. It may be eaten, or it may be rubbed 
in, but it must be appropriated. Eeference has 
already been made to the various efforts of the 
Algonkin to possess himself of the manitou. 
"Often," says Dr. William Jones, "one will cut 
one's self over the arms and legs, slitting one's self 
-through the skin. It is done to open up many 
passages for the manitou to pass into 'the body.'* 
One other representative case may be taken from 
Messrs. Spencer s and Gillen's interesting book, 
The Native Tribes of Central Africa. "In the case 
of the kangaroo totem of Undiara, after the men 
have allowed the blood to pour out of their arms 
over the stone ledge, they descend, and after rubbing 
themselves all over with red ochre, return to the 
main camp, which is always placed at some distance 

* "The Algonkin Manitou," Journal of American Folklore, 

xvin, p. loo. 
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from the rock so as to prevent the women and 
children from being able to see anything of what is 
going on. All of the younger men then go out 
hunting kangaroo, which when caught they bring 
in to the old men who have stayed in camp. It 
is taken to the Ungunja, or men's camp, and there 
the old men of the totem eat a little and then 
anoint the bodies of those who took part in the 
ceremony with fat from the kangaroo, after which 
the meat is distributed to all the men assembled."* 
Throughout these ceremonies the one outstanding 
fact is the life-giving power of the totem. The 
totem is valued, preserved, and when scarce spar- 
ingly slaughtered, because it is not only a life- 
sustainer, but the one source of life without which 
they cannot possibly live. "At some earlier time it 
would appear as if the members of a totem had 
the right to feed upon the totemic animal or plant 
as if this were indeed a functional necessity."* 

The primitive conception of kinship is a product 
of many forces, but among these, two stand out 
pre-eminently : the parental instinct and the passion 
for life. The parental instinct was in • its origin 
maternal, and it is in the maternal relationship we 
must search for the origin of the conception of 
kinship. Mr. Crawley has strenuously maintained 
that the potential element that makes for this 
conception is "commensality."t Such an explana- 
tion, whilst it does justice to many phenomena too 
often ignored, seems to us to lack the essential 

* The Satire Tribes of Central Australia, 204, 209. 
^ Mystic Rose. Passini, 
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dynamic. Commensalifcy is evidently a necessary 
condition, but something more dynamic must inhere 
in the commensality to create the relationship. This 
dynamic is found in the parental instinct and the 
passion for life. 

The maternal instinct is common to practically 
all the higher species of animals, and it becomes 
increasingly evident in the ascending scale of life. 
This will be more fully treated in our chapter on 
The Mother God. For our pi'esent purpose it will 
be sufficient to note that the maternal instinct is 
found at its strongest in the human mother. It is 
the instinct which so largely controls her life, and 
through her the life of her nearest associates. The 
attitude thus transmitted by her to others is quickly 
fostered by the innocent helplessness and other 
characteristics of the babe, so that the tender 
emotion and the sentiment of love are soon brought 
into increasing activity. "I have many a time 
watched," says Prof: McDougall, "with interest 
a blood-thirsty head-hunter of Borneo spending a 
day at home tenderly nursing his infant in his arms. 
And it is a rule, to which there are few exceptions 
among savage peoples, that an infant is only killed 
during the first hours of its life. If the child is 
allowed to survive but a few days, then its life is 
safe ; the tender emotion has been called out in 
fuller strength and has begun to be organised into 
a sentiment of parental love that is too strong to be 
overcome by prudential or purely selfish considera- 
tions. "* 

* Social Psychology, 69. 
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Maternal love had already accomplished great 
things before the conception of blood relationship 
appeared on the scene. Indeed, maternal love and 
the passion for life had to live in holy wedlock for 
a considerable titae before it was possible for the 
idea of blood kinship to come into being. The 
hungering quest of primitive man was his quest 
for life, and his first attempts at rationalization 
were concerning this mysterious thing. He knew 
not what it was, but he knew that it was of supreme 
importance to him. And to have it. and to'have it 
more abundantly was the one great object of all 
his religious devotions. Mr. Aylard, M. Blaekmant 
and Dr. Elliot Smith§ have clearly demonstrated 
that this was the mother idea of incense and libation 
in ancient Egypt. The Egyptian resorted to these 
practices simply because he hoped thereby to secure 
immortality and happiness. At this stage of 
development source and vehicle were undifferen- 
tiated, and life was identified with many substances, 
things, and beings, but with increased carefulness 
of observation there ultimately emerged the idea 
that the life is the blood, and that to have oneness 
of life is to have oneness of blood. The relationship 
between father and child was yet undiscovered, but 
the relationship between mother and child was made 
evident by blood and by love. 

This wedlock of the passion for life with parental 
love, and the identification of that life with the 
blood, set forth the conception of blood kinship and 

+ The Significance of Incense and Libations. 
i Tnanst and Libations. 
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blood potentiality upon a campaign of victories un- 
rivalled in the history of religious thought. Men 
are revived by it and gods are refreshed by it. Even 
the dead hunger for it. Homer makes Odysseus to 
say of his journey to Hades: "But when I besought 
the tribes of the dead with vows and prayer, I took 
the sheep and cut their throats over the trench, 
and the dark blood flowed forth, and lo, the spirits 
of the dead that be departed gathered them from 
out of Erebus. ... I drew the sharp sword from 
my thigh and sat there, suffering not the strength- 
less heads of the dead to draw night the blood, ere 
I had word of Teirasias."* Messrs. Spencer and 
Gillen give numerous examples of the same idea 
among the native tribes of Australia. "It is a very 
common thing for a young man to open a vein 
in his arm and allow the blood to sprinkle over the 
body of an older man, the idea being to strengthen 
the latter."! The potentiality of blood as life 
makes it sacred and taboo, a power for good if 
properly used, but for harm if misused, hence the 
most scrupulous care must be exercised in its dis- 
posal. It is the most decisive factor in sex taboo. 
So undisputed was the pre-eminence of blood that 
even things that had only the resemblance of blood 
became endowed with its life-giving properties. The 
red ochre from Elephantine and the flooded Nile 
were charged with the life essence of divinity. 
Speaking of certain African tribes, Mr. Ellis says: 
"Every spot where the earth is of red colour is 

* Od. XI, 34 t. 

+ Native Tribes of Central Australia, 598. 
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believed to be, or to have been, the place of abode 
of a Sasabonsum, and the red colour is supposed to 
be caused by the blood of the victims destroyed by 
him." 

The ramifications of the conception of blood 
potentiality with its concomitant of blood kinship 
became limitless, but we must not forget that their 
origin is to be found in man's inherent hunger for 
life. In its most elemental form it was not even 
communal, a sharing with the deity of the vital 
essence, as expounded so ably by the late Eobertson 
Smith, and supported by most Semitic scholars. It 
was something more intolerably hungry and imperi- 
ously self-centred. It was the blundering quest of 
the passion for life which sacrificed divinity itself 
that it might have life, and that it might have it 
more abundantly. 

This elemental form gradually evolved into the 
communal, when the deity became a participant at 
the feast along with his worshippers, and he and 
his worshippers were refreshed by the same life- 
giving nourishment. Nowhere is this stage more 
admirably expounded than in Smith's great work, 
The Religion of the Semites: "The peculiar instruc- 
tiveness of the series of usages which we have been 
considering, and the justification for the long 
digression from the subject of sacrifice into which 
they have led us, is that the ceremonies designed 
to establish a life-bond between the worshipper and 
his god are here dissociated from the death of a 
victim and from every idea of penal satisfaction to 
the deity. They have indeed an atoning force, 
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whenever they are used to renew relations with a 
god who is temporarily estranged, but this is merely 
a consequence of the conception that the physical 
link which they establish between the divine and 
human parties in the rite binds the god to the man 
as well as the man to the god."* "We may now 
take it as made out that, throughout the Semitic 
field, the fundamental idea of sacrifice is not that 
of a sacred tribute, but of communion between the 
god and his worshippers by joint participation in 
the living flesh and blood of a sacred victim."! 

Throughout the whole ancient Semitic world at 
this stage, the one absolute and indefeasible bond 
was the bond of blood kinship. The blood which 
bound together the different members of the clan 
was the most sacred element in their life. It was 
the basis of blood revenge, and of all Bedouin 
justice. The early Semites found God not in 
metaphysical abstractions like "Pure Being," nor 
yet in negations like "The Unknown," but in the 
concrete facts of their daily life. The tie that bound 
them to one another was also the tie that bound 
them to their god. Worship had now become a 
social function, and sacrifice a joyous feast for the 
deity and his offspring. 

It is true that very little mythology dealing with 
the physical descent of men from gods can be 
found in purely Semitic literature. That is largely 
due to the fact that the Semitic literature of this 
period has disappeared. What evidence we have 

* The Religion of the Semites, 336. 
t Ibid, 345, 
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makes it abundantly clear that this must have been 
the primitive Semitic idea. "Mythology," says 
Robertson Smith, "cannot be preserved without 
literature, and an early literature of Semitic 
heathenism does not exist. The one exception is 
the cuneiform literature of Babylonia, and in it we 

find fragments of a copious mythology That 

the Semites never had a mythological epic poetry 
comparable to that of the Greeks is admitted, but 
the character of the Semitic genius, which is 
deficient in plastic power and in the faculty of 
sustained and orderly effort, is enough to account 
for that fact. We cannot draw inferences for re- 
ligion from the absence of an elaborate mythology; 
the question is, whether there are not traces, in 
however crude a form, of the mythological point of 
view? And this question must be answered in the 
affirmative."* 

The relationship existing between the deity and 
his worshippers, as conceived by our spiritual 
ancestors, was blood kinship. He was their god, 
not according to the spirit but according- to the 
flesh. The importance of this unity of blood as a 
basic principle of morals and religion among the 
early Semites cannot be over emphasised. At the 
dawn of the historic period it was the master light 
of all their seeing; in Hebraism it was the one 
everpresent opponent of the religion of the prophets ; 

* Religion of the Semites, 49. Cf. Gordon, Early Traditions 
of Genesis, 202. The occurrence of words like ab "father," 
ah "brother," am "kinsman," coupled with the name 
of the deity to form personal names. Also Gen VI, 1-2. 
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in Judaism it was no less assertive; and even in 
Christian thought up to the present day its vocabulary 
has coloured the whole theological firmament. 

That the ancient Hebrews should have identified 
the life (Nephesh) with the blood is not surprising. 
Experience and observation had taught them that 
loss of blood entailed weakness, and that a great 
loss resulted in death. The Arabs still use the 
word "nafs," a cognate of the Hebrew word 
nephesh, in the sense of "blood." Though this 
unity of blood is derived most naturally from family 
relationship, yet the ancients by no means confined 
themselves to the natural. When people were not 
born of common blood, they conceived a way to 
make them of common blood. The blood of one 
person must be made to mix with the blood of the 
other, so that the blood running through their veins 
may be common to both. Their lives were thus 
made one by the "Covenant of Blood," and a 
tie was formed closer even than that of natural 
descent. 

In the preceding chapters we have maintained 
that both Hamites and Semites had their ancestral 
home in North Africa. If this be correct we must 
expect to find the same essential features in the 
Egyptian religion. In this we are not disappointed. 
Here we find the passion for life in its stark naked- 
ness. Nothing is allowed to stand in the way of 
its ferocious demands. "From a very early stratum 
of the religion comes the idea of feeding on the 
god. The animal-gods were so used in a communion 
feast, as seen at Memphis, where the sacred bulls 
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were eaten, only the heads being preserved with tin.' 
fragments of bone after the sacramental feast 
(xix dyn.) The same is implied at Thebes, where 
the sacred ram was killed each year. In prehistoric 
times the flesh was removed from the dead, and 
the bones were broken to extract the marrow, 
probably showing the practice of anthropofagy with 
a view to transmitting the virtues of the deceased. ' '* 
We have here the fundamental motive of not only 
sacrifice, but also cannibalism. Indeed, the 
Egyptian at this stage could see no means of secur- 
ing immortality in the hereafter, except by this 
same process of consumption. In the Pyramid 
Texts we read of King Unis. 

" King Unis is one who eats men and lives on gods, 
Lord of messengers, who [despatches] his messages 
It is 'Grasper-of -Forelocks' living) in Kehew 
Who binds them for King Unis. 
It is the serpent 'Splendid-Head' 
Who watches them for him. 
It is 'Punisher-of- all-Evil-doers' 
Who stabs them for King Unis. 
He takes out for him their entrails 
He is a messenger whom he (King Unis) sends to 

[punish] 
Shesmu cuts them up for King Unis 
And cooks for him a portion of them 
In his evening kettles (or 'as his evening kettles — 

meal') 
King Unis is he who eats their charms 
And devours their glorious ones (souls) 
Their great ones are for his morning portion 
Their middle ( r sized) ones are for his evening portion, 
Their little ones are for his nigjht portion 
Their old men and their old women are for his 

incense-burning. 



* Flinders Petrie,, Encyc. of Rel : and Ethics, Vol. m, 761. 
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He has eaten the hearts of the gods ; 
He has eaten the Bed, 
He has swallowed the Green. 
King Unis is nourished on satisfied organs, 
He is satisfied, living on their hearts and their 
charms 

Their charms are in his belly. 

The dignities of King Unis are. not taken away from 

him; 
He hath swallowed the knowledge of every god. 
The life-time of T?ing Unis is eternity."* 

♦Breasted, Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, 127, 128. 

This same passion for life, with the belief in 
blood as that life, called into being the greatest of 
their myth : The Destruction of Mankind. The 
blood covenant expressed itself in various forms, 
and the identical Hebrew form is found among 
them. In the Book of the Dead, or rather 
Chapters of Coming Forth by Day, union with the 
divine nature is obtained through the inflowing 
blood issuing from the arm of the deity. "I have 
welcomed the king with blood, taking the gore from 
the blessed of Set."* "I am become united with 
Thoth, by the covenant record, on the day when 
he moisted his arm. "I "The covenant blood.'" 
says Dr. Trumbull, "which unites the soul and the 
god is drawn from the flesh of Ra, when he has 
cut himself in the rite of that covenant. By this 
covenant-cutting the deceased becomes one with 
the covenanting gods. Again, the departed soul, 
speaking as Osiris — or as the Osirian, which every 
mummy represents — says 'I am the soul in his 

* Egypt's Place, v. 232. 
I Dr. Trumbull's translation of a Stele of the 20th dynasty. 
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two halves.' Once more there follows the explana- 
tion, 'The soul in his two halves is the soul of the 
Sun (of Ea) and the soul of Osiris (of the deceased). 
Here is substantially the proverb of friendship cited 
by Aristotle, 'One soul in two bodies '§ at least two 
thousand years before the days of the Greek 
Philosopher."* 

§ Artistotle, Ethic*, IX, 8, 3. 

* Blood Covenant, 79, 80. 

The historians of Greece and Borne : Herodotus, 
Lucian, Tacitus, Sallust, and Florus, to mention 
only a few, were greatly impressed by the antiquity 
and prevalence of this idea. "Now the Scythians," 
says Herodotus, "make covenants in the following 
manner, with whomsoever they make them. Hav- 
ing poured out wine into a great earthen drinking 
bowl they mingle with it the blood of those cutting 
covenants, striking the body with a small knife or 
cutting it slightly with a sword. After that they 
dip into the bowl, sword, arrows, axo. and javelin. 
But whilst they are doing this they utter many 
imprecations; and, afterwards, not only those who 
make the covenant, but those of their followers 
who are of the highest rank take part in the 
drinking."* The Latin historians again are no less 
explicit. Tacitus says: "It is the custom for the 
kings, whenever they enter into alliance, to join 
their right hands and bind the thumbs together 
with a tight knot. Presently, when the blood has 
flowed to the extremities, they let it escape by a 

• Hist -. TV, 70. 
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slight puncture and lick it in turn. Such a 
covenant is held to have a divine obligation, being 
consecrated by the blood of both parties, "t 

Herodotus and Tacitus leave little to be desired 
in the explicitness of their descriptions; yet better 
and more important still is that of Lucian (who 
of all the classical historians writes with unrivalled 
knowledge of Eastern life). Toxaris the Scythian 
is explaining to Mnesippus the Greek the nature and 
permanency of friendship in Scythia: "It can easily 
be shown that Scythian friends are much more 
faithful than Greek friends; and that friendship is 
esteemed more highly among us than among you. 
First I wish to tell you in what manner we 
make friends; not in our drinking bouts as you do, 
nor simply because a man is of the same age as 
ourselves, or because he is our neighbour. But on 
the contrary, when we see a good man and one 
capable of great deeds, to him we all hasten, and 
(as you do in the case of marrying, so we think 
it right to do in the case of our friends) we court 
him ; and we do all things together, so that we 
may not offend against friendship, or seem worthy 
to be rejected. And whenever one decides to be 
a friend, we who would join in the covenant make 
the greatest of all oaths, to live with one another, 
and to die, if need be, the one for the other. And 
this is the manner of it : Thereupon cutting our 
fingers, all simultaneously, we let the blood drop 
into a vessel, and having dipped the points of our 

\ Ann : XII, 47. 
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swords into it, both of vis holding them together, 
we drink it. There is nothing which cau loose us 
from one another after that."* 

This rite is still observed in the unchanging 
East, where a thousand years are as one day, and 
it is often the only means whereby peaoe and good- 
will can be established. Livingstone, Cameron, 
Stanley, Johnston, Crawford, and other travellers in 
Central Africa have found this covenanting by blood 
as firmly established as ever in the native mind. 
The abundance of evidence here is so great that 
only a few typical cases need be given. This rite, 
we are told by Livingstone, is called by the natives 
Kasondi, and the manner of its performance agrees 
in all essentials with that we have already con- 
sidered. "The hands of the parties are joined. 
Small incisions are made on the clasped hands, on 
the pits of the stomachs of each, and on the right 
cheeks and foreheads. A small quantity of blood 
is taken off from these points, in both parties, by 
means of a stalk of grass. The blood from one 
person is put into a pot of beer, and that of the 
second into another; each then drinks the other's 
blood, and they are supposed to become perpetual 
friends, or relations. During the drinking of the 
beer, some of the party continue beating the ground 
with short clubs, and uttering sentences by way 
of ratifying the treaty. The men belonging to each 
then finish the beer. The principals in the per- 

* Toxaris, XXXVII, quoted by Dr. Trumbull, Blood 
Covenant, 58. 
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formance of Kasendi are henceforth considered blood 
relations, and are bound to disclose to each other 
any impending evil.' - * 

Stanley resorted so often to this rite of blood 
brotherhood that it may be said of him that he 
made more friendships with native chiefs by part- 
ing with his blood than by parting with his wealth. 
Of supreme importance was his "blood-friendship 
with the great Mirambo," "the Mars of Africa"; 
and in the gallant traveller's Through the Dark 
Contin&nt we find this interesting entry: "April 22, 
1871. Mirambo retired, and in the evening I 
returned his visit with ten of the principal Wang- 
wana. I found him in a bell-tent twenty feet high 
and twenty-five feet in diameter, with his chiefs 
around him. Manwa Sera was requested to seal 
our- friendship by performing the ceremony of 
blood-brotherhood between Mirambo and myself. 
Having caused us to sit fronting each other on a 
straw-carpet, he made an incision in each of our 
right legs, from which he extracted blood; and 
interchanging it, he exclaimed aloud, 'If either of 
you break this brotherhood now established between 
you, may the lion devour him, the serpent poison 
him, bitterness be in his food, his friends desert 
him, his gun burst in his hands and wound him, 
and everything that is bad do wrong to him unti: 

* Livingstone's, Travels and Researches in South Africa, 525. 
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death. 1 "* 

Again, in Mr. Dan Crawford's vivaoious book, 
Thinking Black, we have the following account of 
the last resort of the dreaded Mushidi, when run 
to earth by the Zanzibaris under the leadership of 
Stairs: "Four days of skirmishing — diplomatic 
skirmishing, I mean — and then the end. Is it a 
grim joke this petulant idea of Mushidi's that he 
wants Stairs to be his 'blood-brother"? On the 
17th the same proposal, *I want you for blood- 
brother.' The 18th ditto, same blood-brother 
petulance. The 19th still he invokes the phantom 
of blood-brother. Finally comes the 20th, and 
crack of doom; real red blood this time, — and 
without the brother."! 

In this chapter no attempt has been made to 
explain the conception of kinship in its general 
aspects and its manifold ramifications. We have 
studiously confined our attention to blood kinship. 
We have found this to have been very largely the 
product of two forces: the parental instinct and 
the passion for life. These, however, could not 
exist in stark nakedness. They demanded a 
medium, and this they found in the social miUeu. 
The passion for life expressed itself forthwith in a 
quest for food, and the quest for food from the 
very beginning was a social function. In pre-natal 
and post-natal stages the child was dependent upon 
his mother. His life had come out of her life, and 

* Through the Dark Continent, 499—493. 
' Thinkmg Black, 306. 
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his existence was ' dependent upon her existence, 
and that to a far larger degree than at present. 
Again, as soon as he left the arms of his mother 
he found himself in the arms of his community. 
That community tolerated no "monkeying" with 
its vital necessities. The new comer was carefully 
trained in the ways he should go that he might not 
offend against the "Fount of Life," and thereby be 
guilty of sin against the Holy Ghost. "The food- 
quest provides the earliest illustration of the way 
in which he (primitive man) lays hold on life. It 
is the most engrossing fact of primitive existence. 
It forms the staple of conversation, and takes pre- 
cedence of every interest. Man's daily bread thus 
becomes the object of innumerable acts of caution 
and superstition."* The more insistent these vital 
considerations the more carefully had they to be 
guarded by taboo and ritual. Game, if scarce, must 
be killed only at certain times. The hunt must 
be preceded by a religious ceremony, and the cap- 
tured animal must be justly divided as prescribed 
by religious sanctions. The blood, being "the life 
of all flesh," must be par excellence, the concern 
of the whole group, and as a concern of the whole 
group it demanded a group organisation and group 
control. 

This must not be made to mean that the social 
milieu was to primitive man nothing more than 
a repressive force. Unfortunately, several very 

* Crawley, The Tree of Life, 217. 
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excellent writers have fallen into this error.* The 
social mili&u proved to primitive man not a master 
or a tyrant, but a nurse. It cared for him as it 
cared for itself. His life was its life, and hiB 
welfare its welfare. He, too, on his side, so long 
as he remained true to his deepest instincts, would 
have none other. 

' ' Born to life ! man grows 

Forth from his parent stem. 
And blends their bloods, as those 

Of theirs are blent in them 

So each man strikes root into a far fore time."f 

The "tiger and the ape" in man has been sadly 
maligned, and egotistic human nature has forgotten 
much of its indebtedness to its animal predecessors- 
Man has inherited from the higher animals not only 
selfishness and ferocity, but also a social nature and 
a social environment. He started upon his career 
with a rich endowment of social instinct, and he 
found around him animals sufficiently sociable to be 
domesticated. For animal and for man "solitary 
confinement" is an extreme form of punishment. 

Man's deepest instincts — those of life, gregari- 
ousness, kin, sex — cried out for the social milieu, 
and on his arrival there was mutual satisfaction, 
interaction, and growth. The social milieu becomes 
pre-eminently a repressive force only when the new- 
comer wishes to be a prodigal, and to wander into 

* e.g., Kidd, Social Evolution. Marshall, Instinct and 
Reason. 

f- Arnold,. Empedocles on Aetna. 
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the far country of separateness. This repression 
is necessary not only to keep the younger son froni 
the far country* but even to enable him to become 
conscious of his own individuality. 

Thus we see that the social milieu is at all 
times mother and nurse to man's consciousness of 
value- The highest values among the early Hebrews 
were life-values. This life was blood-life, and it was 
shared in blood-kinship. We therefore conclude 
that this bond of blood-kinship was called into being 
by the passion for life, was under the guidance of 
the parental instinct expressed in social relationship, 
was established in social organisation, and was 
destined ultimately to evolve into the highest re- 
ligious conceptions of the Fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man. This evolution we shall 
endeavour to trace in our next chapter. 
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THE SOCIAL FACTOR AND SPIRIT KINSHIP. 

The Old Testament bears witness to man's incur- 
able passion for life. — The form of the life-covenant 
determined by the Mother-Cult. — The' extension of 
the conception. — The conception as it obtains to-day 
in Palestine, Syria, and Arabia. — The evolution from 
blood kinship to spirit kinship. — The great bionomic 
law of progress observed by the' Hebrews, violated 
by the Greeks. — The consequences- The Unmoved 
Mover of Aristotle, The Father of Jesus. — The re- 
tention of the essentials of the blood-covenant made 
possible the realisation of the social nature of 
religion. — The Lord's Supper. — Thus the social 
factor, rn its ancient rite of blood-covenant, observed 
the great bionomic law &f progress and made pos- 
sible the highest thoughts of morality and religion. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE SOCIAL FACTOR AND SPIRIT KINSHIP. 

Thk Old Testament bears witness to man's incurable 
passion for life, culminating in the experience of 
one who could say, "I and my Father are one." 
In this chapter it is our object to trace the first 
stages of this world travail, as they appear on the 
pages of Holy Writ, and to show how, in the divine 
economy, blood-kinship was made to lead up to 
spirit-kinship. That is not first which is spiritual, 
but that which is natural, and afterwards that which 
is spiritual. The newly-born babe does not cry 
out for God. He cries out for food, and the newly- 
born race did the same. The dawning of the con- 
sciousness of God and of its divine hungering was 
slow and gradual, and the forms in which it 
expressed itself were often gross and material. 

Man as yet is being made, and ere the crowning Age of 

ages 
Shall not aeon after aeon pass and touch him into shape? 
All about him shadow still, but, while the races flower and 

fade, 
Prophet-eyes may catch a glory slowly gaining on the shade 
Till the peoples all are, one, and all their voices blend in 

choric 
Hallelujah to the Maker, "It is finished, man is made." 
In the "making of man" the insatiable hunger 

for life has been the supreme factor, and in early 
Hebrew religion we find it expressed in blood- 
covenant. In passing from the blood covenant so 
far considered to that of the early Hebrews of the 
Old Testament, we find the form of the covenant 
determined by the primitive Mother-Cult. She 
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was in both the Egyptian and Semitic fields the 
goddess of life, free-love, and reproduction, and, 
naturally enough, the covenant here takes the form 
of circumcision. This form of covenant with the 
deity and initiation into the full rites and mysteries 
of citizenship was an Egyptian custom at least 
2000 years before Abraham. "In the earliest pre- 
dynastic Egyptian bodies that have ever been 
brought to light, I found," says Prof: Elliot Smith, 
"that the adult males were circumcised, and the 
age of these bodies must be assigned to at least 
4000 B.C. In the tomb of Ankh-ma-hor at Sak- 
kara (cir. 2600 B.C.) the operation is represented 
in a picture, in which the patients are tall youths."* 
The use of knives of flint testifies to its great anti- 
quity among the Semites also. "And God said unto 
Abraham, Thou shalt keep my covenant therefore, 
thou and thy seed after thee, in their generations. 
This is my covenant, which ye shall keep, between 
me and you and thy seed after thee. Every man- 
child among you shall be circumcised. And ye 
shall circumcise the flesh of your foreskin, and it 
shall be a token of the covenant betwixt me and 
you. And he that is eight days old shall be cir- 
cumcised among you, every man-child in your 
generations. He that is born in the house, or 
bought with money of any stranger, which is not 
of thy seed. He that is born in thy house, and he 
that is bought with thy money, must needs be 
circumcised : and my covenant shall be in your 

i 
* Journal of the Manchester Oriental Society, 1913, p. 75. 
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flesh for an everlasting covenant. And the uncir- 
cumcised man-child, whose flesh of his foreskin is 
not circumcised, that soul shall be cut off from 
his people, he hath broken my covenant. ... In 
the self-same day was Abraham circumcised, and 
Ishmael Ids son, and all the men of his house, and 
bought with the money of the stranger^ were cir- 
cumcised with him."* 

It may be argued that this theological interpre- 
tation of the rite is by the priestly writer, and so 
reflects but a late stage of Hebrew thought. All 
available evidence is at variance with that con- 
clusion. The nearer we get to the origin of this 
rite, the more unmistakable becomes its religious 
character. The Jahwist knows nothing about 
hygienic considerations; to him it is the old blood 
covenant, pure and simple. This is evident in his 
account of how Moses incurred the wrath of Jahweh, 
and how Zipporah, by circumcising her son and 
smearing Moses with the blood, brought Moses 
himself within the covenant. x 

In the case of the Passover, the blood used is 
not that of the people themselves, but that of an 
animal — "a lamb without blemish, a male of the 
first year. " To us this difference appears great and 
radical, but it did not appear so to the early 
Hebrews. To them both man and beast within the 
clan belonged to the deity, and the blood of the 
"male lamb of the first year" embodied the life 
common to all. "And the blood shall be to you for 

* Gen. xvii, 9 ff. f Ex. iv, 24 ff. 
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a token upon the houses where ye axe. And when 
I see the blood, I will pass over you, and the plague 
shall not be upon you to destroy you, when I 
smite the land of Egypt."* Again at Sinai, when 
Jahweh would covenant with Israel : "Moses took 
half of the blood and put it in basins, and half of 
the blood he sprinkled on the altar. And he took 
the book of the covenant and read in the audience 
of the people, and they said, All that Jahweh hath 
said will we do, and be obedient. And Moses took 
the blood and sprinkled it on the people, and said, 
Behold, the blood of the covenant which Jahweh 
hath made with you concerning all these words, "t 

In the study of the evolution of religion there 
is a sense in which it can be said, that we are 
more concerned with kinship than with genealogy, 
with hemispheres of thought than with parentage of 
ideas. It may often be difficult to trace the 
genealogy of a religious conception, whilst its kin- 
ship is self-evident. The trail of an idea may have 
completely disappeared, whilst no one can mistake 
the hemisphere to which it belongs. We may be 
hopelessly at variance as to the correctness of the 
Wellhausen-Smith theory of sacrifice, and yet we 
may agree that all these forms of sacrifice belong 
to one and the same hemisphere of thought. To 
know exactly the order and genealogy of the dif- 
ferent forms of Jewish sacrifice is important, but 
^till more important it. is to see, that whenever and 

V.x. xii, 13. f Ex. xxiv. 7—8, 
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however they appeared, they all belong to one and 
the same material conception of divine kinship. In 
the sacrificial feast and in the burnt offering, in 
the threshold covenant and in the blood covenant, 
kinship is claimed with the deity. He partakes of 
the common meal, smells the burnt offering, and 
recognises his own blood in the blood of the 
covenant. 

Every attempt to explain the whole Jewish ritual 
as the product of one primitive rite must surely end 
in failure. The religious life of a people, however 
primitive, is the expression of many feelings, fee 
product of varied influences, and the resultant of 
many forces. All that is maintained here is, that 
the passion for life called into being the rite of 
blood covenant, that the rite of blood covenant lies 
in the very background of Hebrew thought, that 
the Jewish ritual in the main is a development 
of it, and that the reform of the great prophets 
consisted in the advance from the covenant of 
blood to the covenant of spirit. 

In the world of religion no less than in the world 
of biology, we come across cases of arrested develop- 
ment, conceptions that have refused to evolve into 
higher forms, and have become stationary. These 
are not the pillars of cloud by day and of fire by 
night. They are rather the pillars of salt that stand 
between Gomorrah and Zoar. They are the enemies 
of the reformers, but they are the friends of the 
historian. To-day in Palestine, Syria, and Arabia, 
this primitive conception of blood-covenant obtains. 
So completely does the rite unite the covenanting 
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persons that marriage between them is held to be 
incest. Indeed, even the commingling of blood by 
accident is sufficient to make the persons perman- 
ently one. When Malik had sucked Mohammed's 
wound at Ohod and swallowed the blood, the prophet 
remarked: "He whose blood has touched mine 
cannot be reached by hell-fire."* 

Dr. Trumbull gives us the following excellent 
description of the rite as performed to-day in the 
villages at the base of the mountains of Lebanon. 
"It was two young men who were to enter into 
this covenant. They had known each other, and 
had been intimate for years; but now they were to 
become brother-friends in the covenant of blood. 
Their relatives and neighbours were called together 
in the open space before the village fountain to 
witness the sealing compact. The young men 
publicly announced their purpose and their reasons 
for it. Their declarations were written down in 
duplicate — one paper for each friend — and signed 
by themselves and by several witnesses. One of the 
friends took a sharp lancet, and opened a vein in 
the other's arm. Into the opening thus made he 
inserted a quill, through which he sucked the living 
blood. The lancet-blade was carefully wiped on one 
of the duplicate covenant-papers, and then it was 
taken by the. other friend, who made a like incision 
in its first user's arm and drank his blood through 
the quill, wiping the blade on the duplicate covenant 
record. The two friends declared together: 'We 

* Ibn Hisham, 572. 
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are brothers in a covenant made before God ; who 
deceiveth the other, him will God deceive.' Eaoh 
blood-marked covenant record was then folded 
carefully, to be sewn up in a leather case or amulet* 
about an inch square, to be worn thenceforth by 
each of the covenant-brothers, suspended about the 
neck, or bound upon the arm, in token of the indis- 
soluble relation." 

It is an accepted truth in physiology that 
advancement into a higher stage can be affected not 
by amputation, but by utilisation. The tadpole 
continues its progressive life not by the amputation 
of its tail, but by the utilisation of it for legs in its 
new and higher mode of life. This is the great 
bionomic law according to which movements and 
structures are transferred to higher levels, and life 
passes from a lower to a higher stage. 

"Grasping was partly developed from, and 
partly added to, the old locomotor function of the 
fore limbs. The jerky automatisms, as well as the 
slow rhythmic flexion and extension of fingure and 
hand, early aimless reflexes, survivals of arboreal, 
and perhaps even earlier aquatic life, are co-ordinated 
Speech uses most of the same organs as does 
eating, but those concerned with the former are 
controlled from a higher level of nerve-cells. By 
right mastication, deglutition, etc., we are thup 
developing speech-organs. The full unfold- 

* This is the "Phylactery" of the Old Test :. a blood-stained 
covenant between the. Lord and his people : "It shall be 
for a sign upon thine hand, and for frontlets between thine, 
eyes." 
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merit of each is, in fact, an inexorable condition 
precedent for the normal development to full and 
abiding maturity of the higher and more refined 
muscularity."* 

The imperishable value and glory of the gospel 
of the Hebrew prophets and the New Testament 
teachers is to be found in the fact that it did justice 
to this great bionomic law in morals and religion. 
It advanced not by amputation but by utilisation, 
and in this it proved greater than a conqueror. 

We have seen how indissolubly were the people 
and their god united by the covenant of blood. 
Jahweh was so identified with his worshippers in 
life, character, and'fortune, that the defeat of Israel 
would of necessity mean the defeat of Jahweh him- 
self. Such a conception made the nation impervious 
to rnoraJ considerations, and indifferent to spiritual 
appeals. It would not have been surprising if the 
great moral prophets had banished the term 
"covenant'" from their vocabulary and had ostra- 
cised all its implications from their teaching, but 
they did not do so. They, in the teeth of the 
greatest provocation, remained true to the great 
bionomic law of progress. Even Jeremiah, with his 
passionate subjectivism, exclaims: 

This is the covenant that I will make with them, 

After those days, saith Jahweh, 

I will put my laws on their heart, 

And upon their mind also will I write them. 

In this way the personal contact, the intimate 
affinities and the social relationships of the covenant 

* G. Stanley Hall, Adolescence, 156, 207. 
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of blood were retained, transmuted, and made per- 
manent in the covenant of spirit. 

Religious ideas, like human beings, are largely 
dominated by the gregarious instinct, and they often 
appear in groups sometimes strangely promiscuous. 
The failure to do justice to this fact has led often- 
times to much fruitless theological controversy. A 
religious rite may be the product of one great idea, 
but rarely, if ever, does that idea remain in full 
control of the rite for any considerable length of 
time. Other ideas in search of a resting-place come 
and build their nests among its branches. The 
passion for life, kinship, and communion was tie 
mother-passion, but other ideas soon made their 
appearance and came to loom large in the Jewish 
ritual. But, it is a fact of the very utmost impor- 
tance that Jesus himself, in the institution of the 
Supper, relates that sacrament not to any of these 
later Jewish conceptions, but to the central and 
ancient conception of blood-covenant. "This is my 
blood of the covenant."* The covenant in which 
the life of the One becomes the life of the other, 
Jesus makes his disciples sharers of the Divine bv 
making them sharers of his own nature. This is 
the governing thought of the fourth gospel and the 
epistles of John, and ttiis is central to the therapeu- 
tics of the Pauline epistles: "Except ye eat the 
flesh and drink the blood of the Son of Man ye have 
no life in you."l "I am- the vine, ye are the 
branches; He that abideth in me and I in him, 

* Mat. ixvi, -lis. Mk. sit, 24. Luke xxii, 90. 
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the same bringeth forth much fruit, for without me 
ye can do nothing. "2 "I live, yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me. "3 "For the blood of Jesus Christ, 
His Son, cleanseth us from- all sin. "4 "We have 
redemption through his blood. "5 The Christ is the 
life-giver, and that life is the cleansing and trans- 
forming power in all human experience. Thus the 
passion for life found in the covenant conception 
a vehicle capable of holding within itself the 
dynamic of evolution. There was no violent break, 
no ruthless shedding of the exterior, and no violation 
of the great bionomic law of all true and permanent 
progress. 

The importance of this fact may be illustrated 
by comparison with what happened in Greek 
religion. The two religions in their origin had much 
in common. In both there was the primitive con- 
ception of blood-kinship with the tribal god, and the 
various sacrificial rites of maintaining communion 
with the deity. In both the deity was conceived 
after the flesh, not after the spirit. It is in the 
advance from the flesh to the spirit, from blood- 
kinship to spirit-kinship, we become aware of a 
distinct and important dissimilarity between the 
two religions. In both cases the transition was 
made by a series of remarkable men — the prophets 
in Palestine, and the philosophers in Greece; but 
the ways in which the transition was made in the 
two countries bring into prominence the characteris- 
tic features of the two rrligions. Plato and Aristotle, 

1 John vi, 63. '3 John xv, 5. 3 Gal. ii, 20. 4 I John i 7 
5 Col. i, 14. 
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in purifying the national religion, proceeded by a 
process of abstraction that missed much of what 
was essential in the traditional usages of popular 
religion, and arrived at a conception of the deity 
that was largely out of touch with the abiding needs 
of the common man. The personal relationship and 
the social bond were lost in the process. The 
prophets of the Old Testament and the teachers 
of the New Testament, on the other hand, by re- 
maining true to the inherent potencies of the 
primitive conception of blood-covenant, kept in 
closer touch with the concrete needs and aspirations 
of the common people. 

In Greek philosophy, even at its best, divine 
sonship was more cosmic than personal, more 
metaphysical than creative, more contemplative 
than dynamic, more monastic than social. This 
inherent weakness of the Greek conception was the 
inevitable result of the violation of the great biono- 
mic law of progress, and its ultimate failure was 
equally inevitable. Early Greek religion in its 
totemistic stage was saturated with the conscious- 
ness of communion and oneness with the deity. As 
in Semitic religion, though not to the same extent, 
the children of the people were also the children 
of the deity, and were often named after him. But 
with the advance of individualistic and Olympian 
mode of thought the relationship became strained 
and artificial, and ultimately the philosophers, in 
their determined efforts at purification, forgot the 
great bionomic law, amputated the tadpole's tail, 
and landed themselves in a conception of deity and 
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sonship too far removed from the needs of the 
common people to be of real value to them. 

We have said that divine sonship in Greek 
philosophy was more cosmic than personal. Timaeus 
replies to Socrates: "Let us declare then for what 
cause nature and this All was framed by him that 
framed it. He was good, and in none that is good 
can there arise jealousy of aught at any time. So, 
being far aloof from this, he desired that all things 
should be as like unto himself as possible. This 
is that most sovereign cause of nature and the 
universe which we shall most surely be right in 
accepting from men of understanding. For God 
desiring that all things should be good, and that, 
so far as this might be, there should be nought 
evil, having received all that is visible not in a 
state of rest, but moving without harmony or 
measure, brought it from its disorder into order, 
thinking that this was in ,all ways better than the 
other. Now it neither has been nor is permitted to 
the most perfect to do aught but what is most 
fair. Therefore, he took thought and perceived 
that of all things which are by nature visible, no 
work that is without reason will ever be fairer than 
that which has reason, setting whole against whole, 
and that without soul reason cannot dwell in any- 
thing. Because then, he argued thus, in forming 
the universe he created reason in soul and soul in; 
body, that he might be the maker of a work that 
was by nature most fair and perfect. In this way 
then we ought to affirm according to the probable 
account that this universe is a living creature in 
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very truth, possessing soul and reason by the 

providence of God To the end then that in 

its solitude this universe might be like the all-perfeot 
animal, the maker made neither two universes nor 
an infinite number; but as it has come into being', 
this universe one and only-begotten, so it is and 
shall be for ever."* 

* Timaeus, 30, C. ff. 

In Plato's thought and phraseology the "Only- 
Begotten" of the Deity is the World, and the only 
sonship bestowed upon man is derived from the 
greater cosmos. The Hebrew religion, on the other 
hand, by-remaining true to the covenant conception, 
retained the Ultimate as the Intimate, and made 
every Israelite a son of Jahweh, and a native within 
the things of eternity. Greek philosophy led to the 
Unmoved Mover of Aristotle, Hebrew prophetism 
has brought us to our Father and the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.* 

Thus has the social factor, in its ancient rite 
of blood-covenant, ministered to the spiritual needs 
of our race. In the grey of the distant dawn it 
expressed and it directed the divine hungering. In 
Biblical theology it holds the premier position. In 
present day religion it dominates the entire vocabu- 
lary. In modern thought the ripest spiritual 
experience is in kinship with its divine suggestive- 



* This thought is further developed in Ch. XIII. 
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Ab the branch abides in the vine, 

Through seasons delayed or long 
Till its clusters of purple shine 

And the vintage echoes with song : 
As tendril and leaf and flower 

Partake of the life of the tree, 
And further its use and power 

In bondage of growth made free — 
So, Lord, till life's ultimate hour 

My soul would abide, in Thee 1 

As the ripples move with the tide, 

Far over the world-wide deep, 
And, in union which naught may divide 

One rhythm and purpose keep; 
As the lightest eddies of foam 

Are held in that vast degree, 
And never a wave may roam — 

So, Maker of shore and sea 
Desiring no lovelier home, 

My spirit would move, in Thee ! 

As fragjrance grows in the rose, 

Of petal and bloom a part 
A mystery no man knows 

Enwrought in its innermost heart — 
So, through unsearchable love, 

A wave at one with Thy sea, 
A branch thine hand can approve, 

A sweetness enshrined yet free, 
My God, I would live and move 

.And have my being in Thee ! 
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XI. 

THE SOCIAL FACTOR AND MOTHER GOD. 

The genesis and history of the Great Mother- 
Deity in Egypt. — The passion for life generator and 
controller. — The main elements. — The fertility of 
water. — The birth of life out of tlie sea-shell. — The 
birth of animal and human life. — The personalised 
Great Mother. — (Blood the life-bearing liquid. — Its 
many momentous importations and ramifications.— 
— The introduction of surrogates. — The Great 
Mother, clothed upon by different attributes, evolv- 
ing into two opposite beings.— A similar evolution 
in thfi Babijlonian valley. — The original Tiamat 
beneficent and fertile. — Ea, a surrogate of the 
Great Mother, originally bisexual, then evolving into 
the masculine Ea, and the feminine Nina. — The 
influence of the Sumerian Great Mother. — The con- 
sequent evolution. — The passion for life the motive 
underlying the Babylonian Liturgies. — The Gilgam- 
ish Epic presents various stages in the evolution of 
the Mother-Deity. — Hi-r ivcrship at the great centres 
and her marvellous hold upon the affections of the 
people. — The main forms wider which she appeared. 
— The Dragon. — The Serpent. — The Tree of Life. — 
The Hcarenhj Queen. — The Warrioress. — The 
Great Mother. — Her enrichment of religious thought 
and fe cling. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE SOCIAL FACTOR AND MOTHER GOD. 

In the preceding chapters references have been 
made to the origin and the evolution of the Great 
Mother-Deity. We shall now enter into a some- 
what detailed account of her genesis and her 
history, as far as that genesis and that history have 
a direct bearing upon Semitic religion. There are 
two reasons why we should start our enquiry in 
Egypt. (1) Some of the most rudimentary 
elements and most embryonic forms of the Great 
Mother are more easily discerned in Egypt than 
within the Semitic- field itself. (2) Though we do 
not feel at all driven by the facts so far discovered 
to the contention of Dr. Elliot Smith that Egypt 
was the actual birthplace of the goddess, and that 
Egypt was the great radiating centre for practically 
all the great myths and legends of the world, yet 
the facts are indisputable in their evidence of a 
very vital connection between the Egyptian and 
the Semite from most primitive times, and seem 
strongly to point to a common spiritual ancestry. 

The first version of Creation in the "Book of 
Overthrowing Apep," adopting Dr. Budge's trans- 
lation, reads thus: "The Book of Knowing the 
Evolutions of Ra, and of Overthrowing Apep. 
[These are] the words which the god Neb-er-cher* 
spake after he had come into being. I am he who 
came into being in the form of the god Khepera, 
• * "God to the utmost limit." 
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and I am the creator of that which came into 
being, that is to say, I am the creator of everything 
which came into being; now the things which I 
created and which came forth out of my mouth 
after that I had come into being myself were ex- 
ceedingly many. The sky had not come into being, 
the earth did not exist, and the children of the 
earth, and the creeping things- had not been made 
at that time; I myself raised them up from out of 
Nu, from, a state of helpless inertness. I found no 
place whereon I could stand, I worked a charm 
upon my own heart, I laid the foundation [of 
things] by Maat.f and I made everything which 
had form. I was one by myself, for I had not 
emitted from myself the god Shu, and I had not 
spit out from myself the goddess Tefnut; and there 
existed no other who could work with me. I laid 
the foundations of things in my own heart, and 
there came into being multitudes of created things, 
which came into being from the created things 
which arose from what they biought forth. I had 
union with my closed hand, and I embraced my 
shadow as a wife, and I poured seed into my own 
n-.outh, and I sent forth from myself issue in the 
form of the gods: Shu and Tefnut. Saith my 
father Nu : My eye was covered up behind them 
(i.e., Shu and Tefnut), but after two hen periods 
had passed from the time when they departed from 
me, from being one god I became three gods, and I 
came into being in the earth. Then Shu and Tefnut 

j "On exnot and definite lines." 
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rejoiced from out of the inert watery mass wherein 
they were, and they brought to me my Eye (i.e., 
the sun). Now after these things 1 gathered toge- 
ther my members, and I wept over them, and men 
and women sprang into being from the tears which 
came forth from my Eye. And when my Eye came 
to me, and found that I had made another [Eye] 
in place where it was (i.e., the Moon) it was wroth 
with me. Whereupon I endowed it (i.e., the second 
eye) with some of the splendour which I had made 
for the first [Eye], and I made it to occupy its 
place in my face, and henceforth it ruled through- 
out all this earth. When there fell on them their 
period of calamity through plant-like clouds I 
restored what had been taken away from them, and 
I appeared from out of the plant-like clouds. I 
created creeping things of every kind, and every- 
thing which came into being from them. Shu and 
Tefnut brought forth [Seb and] Nut, and Seb and 
Nut brought forth Osiris and Heru-Khent-an-maati 
and Set and Isis and Nephthys at one birth, one 
after the other, and they produced their multitudin- 
ous offspring in this earth."* 

Again, in the XVII Chapter of the Book of the 
Dead we learn that the self-produced god Nu 
"became the company of the gods, under the form 
of God." "I am the great god self-created, Nu, 
that is to say, who made his names the company 
of the gods, as god." Then again we are told that 
Ea became identified with Nu. "It is Ra who 
created names for his members, and these came 

* Budge, Legends of the Gods, Vol. I, 3-7. 
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into being in the form of the gods who are in the 
following of Ea."t 

These statements bear the impress of the 
philosophising and systematising efforts of an 
advanced stage of thought, yet the vestigial remains 
of very primitive times have not been entirely 
obliterated. The most fundamental idea is the 
fertility of water. Nu, the personification of the 
primeval waters, is the source of all created things. 
Ea, who has become identified with Nu, says: "I 
myself raised them up from out of Nu." And, 
again: "Now after these things I gathered together 
my members and I wept over them, and men and 
women sprang into being from the tears which came 
forth from my Eye." Why was this fertility of 
water a fundamental idea to the Egyptian ? Primi- 
tive mind did not start its course with abstruse 
reasoning and ,systematising rationalisation. It 
started its course with definite concrete facts of 
experience and observation. These were the 
embryonic elements, out of which evolved his myth 
and ritual, and these we must now endeavour to 
discover. 

The instinct of self-preservation is undeniably 
one of the greatest of human instincts, and the 
passion for life is equally evident the premier 
passion, so that the phenomena that presented life 
coming into being soon gained for themselves "a 
run of attention," and the objects that seemed to 
supply this desire of all hearts soon attained to a 

| Budge, Gods of the Egyptians, Vol. I, 134. 
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position of first importance. The desert with its 
dryness meant death, the valley with its river 
meant life. To the proto-Egyptian water came to 
be looked upon as the divine life-bringer and life- 
producer. This idea came to him not from a long 
process of ratiocination, but from the direct observa- 
tion of phenomena that were always present and 
always vital. Water meant life for plant, animal, 
and man, and the absence of it meant death. These 
are elemental facts of observation everywhere, but 
the geographic environment of Egypt made them 
speak with a thousand tongues. So convinced were 
the Egyptians of the life-giving properties of water 
that it became their creative and determining idea 
in both myth and ritual. The gods come out of Nu, 
the primeval waters. Men and women come into 
being from the tears of Nu (Ea), and all creation is 
sustained by "the divine fluid." 

From these premises the Egyptian, with perfect 
logic, made temple ritual in all its multitudinous 
ramifications a process of infusing the dry and 
shrivelled up corpse of the deceased with the life- 
giving liquid. "The Nile was supposed to be tin 
fluid which issued from Osiris. The expression in 
Pyramid Texts may refer to this belief — the dead 
being usually identified with Osiris — since the water 
used in the libations was Nile water."* But, at 
present we are concerned with this fundamental 
idea of the fertility of water only in so far as it 
contributed to the production of the Mother Deity, 

* Blackmail, The significance of Incense and Libation. 
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and we have seen that it contributed the all 
important conception of life-producer and life- 
sustainer. 

Such a conception lacked the essential personal 
elements of Deity. These came from two other 
sources: the shell and woman. Water in sea and 
river abounds with life. Its products were strange 
and mysterious. Whence came they? The open- 
ing shell offered a suggestion, for out of it life was 
seen to emerge. It was a phenomenon that 
obtruded itself unavoidably upon the attention of 
primitive man. At that stage source and vehicle 
were undifferentiated and the shell of the deep came 
to be regarded as the Giver of Life. This concep- 
tion of the shell as the life-giver goes back! to 
extremely ancient times. "At Laugerie-Basse 
(Dordogne) Mediterranean cowries were found 
arranged in pairs upon the body; two pairs on the 
forehead, one near each arm, four in the region of 
the thighs and knees, and two upon each foot. 
Others were found in the Mentone caves, and are 
peculiarly important, because, upon the same 
stratum as the skeleton with which they were 
associated, was found part of a Cassis rufa, a shell 
whose habitat does not extend any nearer than the 
Indian Ocean."* "The Cassis rufa, an Indian 
Ocean shell, is represented in the collection at 
Monaco by two fragments; one was found in the 
lower habitation level D; the other is probably of 
the same origin. The presence of this shell is 

,: Elliot Smith, The Evolution 0/ the Dragon, 152. 
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extraordinary, as it has no analogue in the 
Mediterranean, neither recent nor fossil ; there exists 
no species in the North Atlantic or off Senegal with 
which it could Ds confounded. The fragments have 
the traces of the reddish colour preserved, and are 
not fossil; one of them presents a notch which has 
determined a hole that seems to have been made 
intentionally. The species has not yet been found 
in the Gulf of Suez, nor in the raised beaches of 
the isthmus. ' M. Jousseaume has found in the 
Gulf of Tadjoura at Aden, but it has not yet been 
encountered in the Eed Sea, nor in the raised 
beaches of that region. The common habitat of 
Gassis rufa is Socotra, besides the Seychelles, Mada- 
gascar, Mauritius, New Caledonia, and perhaps 
Tahiti. The fragments discovered at Mentone have 
therefore been brought from a great distance, at a 
very ancient epoch, by prehistoric man."* From 
these and many other evidences we must conclude 
that primitive man at a very early period looked 
upon the sea shell as a giver of life and fertility. 
From this mother conception there evolved the 
many customs of wearing shell emulets'-and girdles 
to confer vitality and fertility, and to secure safety, 
love, and good luck. Hathor puts on her girdle 
that she might exercise her full powers as mother 
of mankind, and when Ishtar is deprived of it in 
the underworld all sexual desire in man and beast 
ceases to be. When the Brahams put on the girdle 

* Gr. Dollfus in Boule's Gdologie et Pattontolqgie , 123, quoted 
by Wilfrid Jackson; of. Elliot Smith, Birth of Aphrodite; 
Jackson, Shells as Evidence of Early Migration. 
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for the first time, they pronounce three times the 
following formula: "Here lias come to us, protect- 
ing us from evil words, purifying our kin as a 
purifier, clothing herself, by the power of inhalation 
with strength, this friendly goddess, this blessed 
girdle." Another charm ends thus: "Thou, whom 
the ancient being-maMiig seers bound about, do 
thou embrace me, in order to length of life, 
Girdle."* 

However much primitive man was influenced by 
the life abounding sea and the mysterious appear- 
ance of life in the opening shell, the emergence of 
life in animal and child-birth exercised a still greater 
influence upon him. The vulva, the channel of 
this life, was to hinrthe creator of it. "The waters 
of life that are in the sky come. The waters of 
life that are in the earth come. The sky burns 
for thee, the earth trembles for thee before the 
divine birth. Behold this king Pepi, his feet arc 
kissed by the pure waters which arose through 
Atum, . . which the vulva of Tefnut causes to 

be." It was when the cowry became associated, 
through its external resemblance, with the female 
external organ of reproduction it became clothed 
upon with the personal attributes of deity. It was 
then the cowry life-giver became the Cowry Goddess 
Hathor. Fortunately we have abundant evidence 
of this stage of thought in the statuettes of the 
upper palaeolithic period. In these the cowry life- 

11 Vide, Books of the East, xxix, xxx. 
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giver is represented as a personified woman with 
the female organs grossly exaggerated.* 

These three ideas — the fertility of water, the life 
in the opening shell, and the emergence of life in 
animal and child birth — were, we believe, the prim- 
ary forces that led primitive man into the concep- 
tion of the personified Mother Goddess Hathor. 

Closely associated with these was another idea 
that came to play an increasingly important part 
in the evolution of religious conceptions, the idea of 
blood as the life-bearing or divine fluid. We have 
already seen in previous chapters that this idea is 
one of extreme antiquity. When it entered into 
partnership with the other three primary ideas it 
brought into the conception of deity great possibili- 
ties of progress and expansion. Menstruation in 
women was already held to be regulated by the 
moon, and so the Great Mother became a Moon 
Goddess. + As blood was the life-bearer par 
excellence, the Great Mother was laid under the 
necessity to slaughter human beings to secure blood 
to rejuvenate the ageing king.* Later rationalisa- 
tion amidst gentler habits of life demanded a more 
ethical motive for the original sacrifice. This 

* Vide Reinach, Les Ddesses Nues dans VArt Oriental et 
dans VArt Grec. Also Elliot Smith, The Birth of Aphro- 
dite, 151. 

* Vide Ch. 

r In Babylonia she was called the ''merciful sister of 
Marduk, she of the fifteenth day, the mother of the 
month." 
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demand, along with the merging of the incident 
with the old legend of the fight between Horns 
and Set, the rulers of the two kingdoms of Egypt, 
resulted in the identification of the enemies of Horus 
with the enemies of Re, who in the first instance 
were but the innocent victims sacrificed for the 
rejuvenating of their ageing king. Hathor conse- 
quently appears in the guise of the terrible goddess 
who wades in blood, the fiery bolt shot down from 
heaven to destroy the' enemies of Re, the lion-headed 
Sekhet, and the fire spitting Uraeus. Her supreme 
control of water endowed her with all the destruc- 
tive attributes of the sea, and all it contained. Thus, 
the Great Mother was already far advanced on her 
way to become the fiercest of the dragons of the 
deep. These later stages in the evolution of the 
Great Mother will be dealt with in the course of 
our enquiry. At the present we are concerned only 
with the primary forces that brought her into being. 
If we now leave this hinterland and pass into 
the Semitic field itself we find ourselves face to 
face with certain unmistakable affinities. Whatever 
difference of opinion there may be with regard to 
the original home of the Semites, there can be no 
doubt that Arabia was the matrix in which the 
Semitic character was born. But, unfortunately, 
this important Semitic breeding-ground is particularly 
disappointing in archaeological data. The nature of 
the country, the absence of great permanent build- 
ings, and the general drift of Arabian life make 
records of great antiquity impossible. For this 
reason we shall start our enquiry in Babylonia, and 
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then return westward with the aid of the informa- 
tion that can be obtained in the Tigris-Euphrates 
valley. 

The Sumero-Babylonian legends of creation 
produced and discussed in Chapter III agree with 
the Egyptian in regarding the primeval waters to 
have been the source of all life. "I," says Ra, 
"raised them out of Nu." The Babylonian con- 
ception is the same. 

" When in the height heaven was not named {i.e., not 
in being) 
And the earth beneath did not bear a name 
And the primeval Apsu who begat them 
And Mummu, and Tin in at who bore them all 
Their waters were mingled together. 

Then were created the gods in the midst of (their 

waters) 
Lakhrmi and Lakhamu were called into being." 

Further, the emergence of the gods in pairs, and 
the manner of that emergence bear so striking a 
resemblance that it must be more than accidental. 
Dr. Budge has worked out the two lists in detail, 
and his conclusion commends itself to most scholars, 
that "both the Sumerians and early Egyptians 
derived their primaeval gods from some common 
but exceedingly ancient source."* Again, we have 
already noticed the remarkable affinity between the 
Ea and Osiris cults, t But these after all are 
features that belong to a comparatively late stage 
of religious thought. The male element is to the 
front and an advanced stage of ratiocination is 

* Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians, Vol. I, 290. 
t Chapter II. 
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everywhere present. Can we detect, as in the case 
of Egypt, the presence of certain vestigial remains 
of a more primitive stage? These remains are 
certainly less evident within the Semitic field than 
in its hinterland, but with the aid of what we have 
seen in Egypt we may roughly outline the main 
creative forces and the principal stages of advance. 

A cylinder in the British Museum, deciphered 
by George Smith, takes us back to the time when 
Ea had not completely changed in gender from 
feminine to masculine. I-da-du, governor of Eridu, 
dedicates a cylinder to Ea in the following words : 
"To Nin-ridu, his king, for the preservation of 
I-da-du, viceroy of Eidu, the servant, the delight 
of Nin-ridu." To I-da-du Ea was "Lady of Eidu," 
and also "his king." This corresponds exactly with 
a votive inscription of King Lugartarsi (cir 3900 
B.C.), in which the great mother-goddess is in the 
process of being masculinised: "For the king of 
countries, Nana. For the lady Nana, Lugartarsi, 
King of Kish, the structure of a terrace has made." 
Here the mother-goddess is king. "For the king 
of countries Nana," and at the same time laay, 
"For the lady Nana." Later on at Eridu we find 
representations of a god and goddess, Ea and Nina. 
In both representations the fish is prominently to 
the front, and confirms the statement of the 
mythology that the two are closely akin. Ea is 
pictured as half man and half fish, and Nina is 
written with the sign for a house around the sign 
for a fish, and is called "the child of Eridu." 

It may be safely said that the newly-discovered 
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documents at Nippur provfe four things: 1. That 
the Sumerians had been in the valley a very long 
time before the advent of the Semites; 2. TFiat 
the valley was very largely the cradle of their 
civilization; 3. That the civilization was much 
higher than hitherto believed; and 4. That the 
Semites derived much of their civilization and 
religion from the Sumerians. " The strongest 
evidence is at hand for supposing that the first 
deity worshipped by this most ancient of peoples 
was Mother Earth under the specific name Goddess 

of the Vine And this deity who fostered all 

life was conceived of as a mother, unbegotten, 
genderless, producing animal and vegetable life as 
a virgin. But primitive peoples do not think in 
abstract terms, nor do they produce ideas as abstract 
principles. They conceived the earth goddess under 
that form of life with which they were most 
familiar. In the case of this people the grape vine 
appears to have been the plant which appealed to 
them as most efficiently manifesting the power of 
the great mother. Hence they called this goddess 
Mother Vine-Stalk, or simply Goddess Vine-Stalk. 
But the theologians regarded earth as the emanation 
of Anu, or heaven, and earth then became in a 
theological sense the female principle corresponding 
to the first male principle Anu. As the personifica- 
tion of the productive powers of earth, the- goddess 
of the vine Gestin became the female principle, 
or in a more concrete sense the consort of the god 
of heaven. Her name was then changed to Gestin- 
anna, vine-stalk of heaven, a term which was 
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understood to mean ' heavenly mother goddess of 
the vine.' "* Dr. Langdon then goes on to explain 
that when the Sumerians observed how life in the 
valley depended upon the rise and fall of the two 
rivers, they changed the name and character of 
their goddf^. Gepfinanna now appeared as Nina, 
"Queen of the Waters," and became known as "The 
Child of Eridu." 

It is important at this point to keep well in 
mind the Semitic contribution. The Semites enter- 
ing the valley from Arabia probably established 
their first important colony at Eridu. How far back 
this takes us cannot yet be decided with any degree 
of exactness, but the newly discovered tablets at 
Nippur suggest an earlier date than hitherto 
accepted, for the names of some of the early kings 
are obviously Semitic* Their deity, we have seen, 
was Ea, under the name Nin-eridu, "Lady of 
Eridu." Ea at that distant dawn was already in a 
stage of transformation from feminine to masculine. 
He is "Lady of Eridu," but also "his king." This 
composite deity, originally the Great Mother, comes 
into association with the Sumerian goddess. This 
naturally hastened the evolution, and Ea-, the 
goddess-god, evolves into two separate deities, the 
masculine Ea and the feminine Nina. The strongly 
Semitic nature of Nina is evidenced in her closer 
association with the Semitic palm than with the 

* Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar, 43. 

* Poebel. Historic Texts, III. King, Legends of Babylon 
and Egypt, 28. 
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Sumerian vine. To her Entemena built a storehouse 
of dates. In the matrix of the Eridu environment 
water and fruit, fish and palm were brought into 
close association, and the fish-god fertilising the 
palm naturally became a leading conception. 

In the Sumerian mythology, Gestinanna was to 
the youthful Tammuz a sister- wife. In the Semitic 
cult she was his mother-wife, and in certain liturgies 
both relationships are preserved. 
" My sister, thou art my mother 



brother, fruit of my eyes, lighting up of my eyes, 
Who is thy sister? I am thy sister. 
Who is thy mother? I am thy mother. 
In the sunrise when thou riseat, rise I 
At the dawn when thou appearest, appear ! 
The queen of Eanna who cries ' Alas I my husband and 

Alas I my son. ' ' '* 

The foregoing facts seem to support the follow- 
ing version. Ea was originally the Semitic mother- 
goddess, closely akin to mother Hathor. This 
mother-goddess under the pressure of social forces, 
to be discussed later, evolved into a more masculine 
deity, who again evolved into the masculine Ea and 
the feminine Nina. This evolution was hastened 
by the presenee of the goddess Gestinanna, who not 
only contributed to the emergence of Nina, but 
also gave to her many of her own attributes. The 
other partner of Ea, Damkina, came into being 
at a much later date. 

The next important city to Eridu, exception 
being made of Surippak, concerning which little is 
known, is Ur. Its god at the dawn of history was 

* Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar, 53, 
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the moon-god Sin, but, as we shall deal with this 
deity in our next chapter, we shall pass 011 to Erech, 
forty-five miles to the north of Ur and on the other 
side of the river. Here the Great Mother established 
her central cult. Lugalzagissi, about 4000 B.C., as 
Bannadu and Entemena a century earlier, claims 
to have been nourished by her milk, "who was 
nourished with the milk of life by Ninharsag 
(Ishtar) servant of Umu, priestess of Erech.* The 
destruction of the temple of Ishtar about the year 
2280 B.C., and the removal of a statue of the goddess 
by the Elamites to their own country were incidents 
of great importance, for they and the exploits con- 
nected with the ensuing war were probably the 
events that inspired the nucleus of the Gilgamish 
Epic. Gilgamish, we are told, founded the city 
and ruled over it 126 years, and the great national 
epic encircles around his exploits. It is the greatest 
of all Babylonian productions, for in it the most 
important Babylonian myths and legends pour into 
one great stream of epic. However, we are con- 
cerned with this epic at present only in so far as 
it throws light upon the character of the Great 
Mother, and this is seen most clearly in her relations 
to Tammuz and Gilgamish. Tammuz is represented 
as the son of Ishtar, and the beloved and lost 
husband of her youth, in search of whom she goes 
to the under-world. "One of the phases of nature 
which profoundly impressed the ancient Sumerians 
is the regular recurrence of the periods of growth 

* Eadan, Early Babylonian History, 133. 
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and decay. In this they saw the death and resur- 
rection of the son of mother earth, who is the 
incarnation of the grain, or vegetation, or the 
beneficent floods. He is a more concrete divination 
of life than mother earth. She represents appar- 
ently the productive powers of the earth, the sun 
represents rather what is produced. We have here 
the idea of a virgin mother and a divine son who 
suffers death and returns to life."* 

This is manifestly the idea that permeates, the 
Babylonian liturgies, but we are compelled to look 
for its origin in something far more primitive, 
concrete, and personal. In discussing the origin 
of Osiris, we saw that Osiris, the personification of 
fertility, had arisen from Osiris, the king, a benefac- 
tor of his people and probably the inventor of 
irrigation. On his death he was deified, and the 
king became his representative on earth. As the 
Osirian he was married to the Great Mother, and 
played that role throughout. This identical 
conception underlies the Ishtar-Tammuz worship. 
The marriage service is carried out with statuettes 
of the king and of the goddess. 

" My lady upon her couch we arrange 



Into her great palace we caused him to enter also 
The beloved spouse ... . . 

Holy Innini . . .beside him . . (reposed) 
Upon their thrones established side by side I caused 

them to ascend. 
The king like the sun god I made to rival in glory 
Abundance and plenty ... (he gives) 
Food of all kinds he assures 

* Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtwr, 5. 
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Upon the dark-headed people his eye he directs."* 

We find here not only the vestigial remains of 
conceptions that led to the marriage of Tammuz 
with Ishtar as Isiris with Isis (Hathor), but also 
of conceptions that led to the liturgies of Tammuz 
as of Osiris. At Isin no less than five kings are 
named who played the role of Tammuz for the 
good of their cities. 

" The lord Idin-Dagan Bleeps 
And the gardens of themselves restrain (their growth) 
The city (weeps) for Isme-Dagan who slumbers 
And the gardens of • themselves withhold (their fruit) 
The city (weeps) for Libit-Ishtar who sleeps. 



The city (weeps) for Ur-Ninib who sleeps. 

The city weeps for Bur-Sin who sleeps. 

The sturdy youth is in the land of weeping."* 

To this sacrificial ritual were added at a later 
stage the associations of the vicissitudes of nature. 
The life-giving earth loses its adornments, one by 
one, as it enters into the dark prison-house of 
winter, so Ishtar, as she descends into the under- 
world in search of her bridegroom, the young and 
beautiful sun god slain by the cruel hand of winter, 
is deprived of her adornments likewise. Ishtar is 
here not only a goddess of fertility and human 
love, but of all sexual desire. When she arrives 
at the fifth gate, the messenger of Allat opens the 

* Liturgy celebrating the marriage of Idin-Dagan of Isin 
with the Great Mother.— Vide Langdon, Sumerian 
Grammar, p. 199. 

* Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar, 26. 
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gate for her and takes off from her the studded 
girdle of her waist. 



' The fifth gate he made her enter and approached her 

(and) took away the gemmed girdle from her waist. 

Why, keeper, dost thou take away the gemmed girdle 

of my waist ? 
Enter lady, for Allat — such are her commands. 



When the lady Ishtar had descended to the land 

without return. 
With the cow the bull would not unite,, nor the ass 

approach the she-ass. 
A maid on the street did not approach a gentleman." 

This is evidently none other than the girdle of 
the Great Mother Hathor, the potency and the 
significance of which we have already discussed. In 
the Pyramid Texts we are told that the great 
Egyptian goddess "fastened on the girdle in 
Khemmis when she brought her censer and burned 
incense before her son Horus," that she might 
exercise her supreme power and control. This 
girdle is taken away from Ishtar, and sexual desire 
in man and beast ceases to be. 

In the sixth book of the epic and in the charge 
of Gilgamish against the goddess we have a glimpse 
of the evil aspects of her character. When the 
hero had subdued the Elamites Ishtar fell in love 
with him 

" For the favour of Gilgamish, when the princess Ishtar 
looked (she said) 
Come,, Gilgamish, thou art my husband, 
Thy love to me as a present give, 
Thou shalt be my husband, I will be thy wife." 
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Gilgamish replies: 



What husband would 'st thou lore for ever? 

What shepherd boy would please thee always? 

Come,, I will recount the sorrows of thy husband, 

Whom on his back thou hast caused to lie. 

For Tammuz the husband of thy youth, 

Tear after year thou hast decreed wailing. 

Thou did'st love the, shepherd boy's bird of bright 

colours, 
But him thou smotest and broke his wing. 
He sits in the forest crying, alas, my wing ! 
Thou did'st love the lion, him of complete strength, 
And then for him thou duggest seven and seven pits. 
Thou did'st love the horse, honoured in battle, 
And hast decreed for him whip and spur and lash ; 
Thou hast decreed for him to run seven double hours' 

march. 
Thou hast decreed for him to be frightened and to 

sweat, 
And for his mother the goddess Silili weeping thou 

hast decreed, 
Thou did'st love a shepherd, a herdsman 

Thou did'st love Ishullanu, the gardener of thy father. 



And me likewise thou lovest and would 'st make me 
even as they are." 

We cannot at the present Btage enter into a 
discussion of the social dynamic underlying the 
evolution of the Great Mother, but, as this epic 
will prove of the greatest importance when that 
subject will come to be discussed, we may call 
attention to the main stages of evolution as expressed 
in the poem : 

1. She marries a lion, an eagle, and an horse. Such a 
conception could arise only in a totemistic stage of 
thought, in which the lion, the eagle, and the horse 
were sacred animals. As traces of totemism in Semitic 
literature are very rare, this part of the poem must be 
of extreme antiquity. 
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2. She is the "Begetresa of All" and the only source of 
sexual desire. When she, disappears into the under- 
world, and her girdle is taken away from her, all Bexual 
desire in man and beast ceases to be. 

3. Mother Ishtar, under the, name Aruru, follows the 
example of Mother Hathor, and makes man from clay. 

i. She iB the goddess of free love, served by her sacred 
prostitutes. 

5. She, is (a) Virgin Mother, (b) Mother-Wife, and Sister- 
Wife. 

6. She causes knowledge to come to the primitive Eabani 
as it does in Genesis, through sexual intercourse. The 
goddess of sexual desire is the goddess of civilization. 

7. The Ishtar of many husbands reflects a polyandrous 
stage of society, in which woman disposed of her 
husbands at will. 

8. Dissatisfaction with this state of society is expressed in 
that element of the poem that attributes the sufferings 
of Tammuz and the other husbands^ to the caprice of the 
goddess. 

9. The polyandrous stage with its matriarchal system in 
another portion has disappeared, and descent is reckoned 
through the father. Ishtar is said to be "the daughter 
of Anu." 

10. As the mother who begat the, son of life, loved him 
passionately, and fearlessly went in search of him into 
hades, and as the mother who on beholding the destruc- 
tion of mankind "'cried aloud as a woman in travail," 
she towers above, all her weaknesses and embodies in 
herself the best that had yet become known to the 
dwellers of the Mesopotamian valley. 

In Babylon the Great Mother (Ishtar-Zarpanit) 
naturally appears as the wife of "Marduk, Lord of 
Babylon," and in a hymn about 2000 B.C. she is 
addressed thus : 
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Fulfiller of the commands of Bil . . . 
Sharp dagger . . . 

Mother of the gods, fulfiller of the commands of Bil, 
Thou bringer-forth of verdure, tlwfti lady of mankind — 
Begetress of all, who makest all offspring thrive, 
Mother Ishtar, whose might no god approaches, 
Majestic lady ; whose commands are. powerful, 
A request I will utter which — may it accomplish 
good for me. 



Marduk, lord of Babylon — may he present my prayer 
to thee I"* 

The exigencies of space will allow us to quote 
but one more example, the Ishtar of Nineveh, and 
we select for its beauty and comprehensiveness the 
first part of the prayer of Ashumasirpal I. 

" The matter which has befallen me . in words I 

will rehearse, 
Unto the creatress of peoples praise belongs, 

Unto her who sits in Emasmas . who has 

extolled my name,, 
Unto the queen of the gods by whose hand the laws of 

the gods are fulfilled, 
Unto the lady of Nineveh, sister of the lofty gods, 
Unto the daughter of Sin, twin sister of Bhamash who 

rules over all kings, 
Unto her who renders decision, goddess of all things, 
Unto the lady of heaven and earth who receives 

supplication , 
Unto her who hears petition, who entertains prayer, 
Unto the compassionate, goddess who loves righteousness, 
Ishtar the queen, whom all that is confused distresses, 
The woes as many as I see I will weep of before thee.. 
To my sorrowful discourse may thy ear be given. 
At my painful account may thy soul be appeased. 
Behold me, Lady, that by thy repentance the heart of 

thy servant may be strong. 



The peoples of Assyria know not of thy divinity, and 
received it not. 



* Barton's Translation, Hebraica X, 15. 
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Thou, Ishtar, art the fearful dragon of the, gods."* 

If now we leave the north for Sabaea, the ex- 
treme south of the Semitic field, we shall find 
evidences of a similar process of evolution.' 

1. "Yasbakh of Kizam. son of Mauqis and Baus, and his 

wife Karibat of M . . . 

2. of the tribe Sirwakh, a royal vassal — they have, conse- 

crated to their 'Um-Athtar for 

3. four sons, images of pure gold because Umin-Ath-tar 

blesaed 

4. them with the boys and the three daughters, and they 

lived — all these children 

5. and they two themselves have acquired gain through 

these children. May Umm- 
6 Athtar continue to bless his servants, Yasbakh and 
Karibat with well-formed children and to favour 
them 

7. themselves, and to favour their children. May Umm- 

Athtar be gracious 

8. and grant complete safety to the sons of Yasbakh 

Kharif, Magdaal, Ba- 

9. balat and Am-atiq, the descendants of Mauquis and 

to his harvests, and good fruits in 
10. the land Nakhla Kharif, and in the pastures of their 
camels. To Umm-Athtar."* 

These words remind us of the homely and beau- 
tiful conception of the Great Mother-Goddess, as 
entertained in the Babylonian valley. 

" Begetting Mother, who knows lamentation, who abides 

with her people " 
" Maiden of the harem am I, in my house where the 

mother begets, a protecting shadow am I " 
" Begetting Mother am I, within the spirit I abide and 

none see me. ' ' 
But between the two conceptions there' is this 

important difference. To the Babylonian peasant 

* Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar, 65 — 66. Barton, 
' Hebraiea X, IS. 

* Journal Asiatique, 8 Ser : vol. IE, 256—266. 
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she was the Great Mother pure and simple. To 
Yasbakh of Sabaea she is in the very process of being 
masculinised. She is Mother and she is Father. 
"Lady Mother-Father" who bestows upon "his 
servants" sexual love, fertility, and prosperity. 

The evolution of the Great Mother into Umm- 
Athtar did not stop here. As in the case of Ea, 
the Umm-Athtar developed into two separate 
deities, masculine and feminine, Athtar Sharqan 
and Shams.* "They were worshipped as the union 
of male and female in the divine circle, analagous 
to the union of husband and wife in the patriarchal 
home, which had) become the basis of Arabian 
society."! These data are of first importance, as 
they supply us with the key to the right understand- 
ing of the many Athtars and Shams of Arabia. 
They also show with unmistakable clearness the 
original mother-goddess taking on masculine attri- 
butes and so becoming a composite being, and then 
evolving into two separate deities, masculine and 
feminine. 

No attempt has been made in the foregoing pages 
to cover the whole Semitic field. We have simply 
dealt with what seemed to us representative and 
pivotal. The dynamic of this evolution must be 
left for our next chapter, but we may give here a 
brief synopsis of the main forms in which the Great 
Mother appeared within the Semitic field. 

* Vide Corpus Inscriptinum Semitarum, Part TV, Kos. 74, 
106, 143, 149. 

t Barton, Semitic Origins, 130. 
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1. The Dragon. 

We have seen that psychologically and historic- 
ally the mother preceded the dragon, and that it 
was the mother in the evolution of her evil attri- 
butes, conferred upon her by psychological necessity, 
historical emergencies, and legendary confusion, that 
evolved into the terrible dragon. The dualism 
produced by such an evolution expressed itself in 
various ways, but mainly as Hathor and Sekhet 
in Egypt, and Ishtar and Tiamat in Babylonia. Dr. 
Elliot Smith calls our attention to the fact that 
"in Susa, where the earliest pictorial representation 
of a real dragon developed, it received concrete form 
as a monster compounded of the lioness of Hathor 
(Sekhet) with the falcon (or eagle) of Horus, but 
with the human attributes and water-controlling 
powers which originally belonged to Osiris."* This 
is positive proof of the important part played by 
Egypt in the formation of the dragon of the Nearer 
East. 

In the earliest Sumero-Babylonian account 
Tiamat appears as a kindly deity, "mother of all," 
but with the evolution of thought accompanied by 
its inevitable dualism, she became clothed upon 
with the attributes of disorder and wickedness. In 
one version she is described as an enormous serpent 

* The Evolution of the Dragon, 79. 
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fifty beru in length and one in height, her mouth 
six cubits and her ears twelve cubits. In another 
version, lately discovered at Ashur, the measure- 
ments given are sixty beru in length and thirty 
beru in height. In these two accounts the gender 
has changed, and in the latter the snake has become 
a dragon and is on the way to become the highly 
composite dragon of later times.} 

2. The Serpent. 

The serpent form of the Great Mother, though 
closely allied to the sister dragon form, retained 
more of the benignity of the original mother char- 
acter. The dragon became the embodiment of 
destruction, the serpent embodied very largely the 
elements of productivity. In the Sumerian Cunei- 
form Texts a title used for the mother and son 
deities is Ama-usumgal-anna, "a name which is re- 
garded by the theologians apparently as the most 
important of all the titles of Tammuz. On the 
analogy of the many names to which the element 
anna "heaven" was attached, we may assume that 
the original name was ama-usumgal "mother-great- 
serpent," i.e., "great serpent-mother."* In the 

* Beru — space coyered in two hours' travelling. 

t For an excellent collection of representations of Bel and 
the Dragon see Ward's Seal Cylinders of Western Asia, 
ch. xxx vi. In a prayer of Ashurnasirpal I, Ishtar herself 
is addressed : "Thou, Ishtar, art the fearful dragon of the 
gods." 

* Langdon, Tammuz and Ithtar, 114. 
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liturgies the term usumgal is often applied to the 
Great Mother. 

" The flood has taken Tammuz 

Mother great serpent (usumgal) it has taken away." 
" The treasure of my heart they insulted 

The great serpent (usumgal), the lofty one of the 
mountain house. ' ' 

In a song to the Great Mother at the dedication 

of her temple and her marriage with the king of 

Isin we read-: 

" Upon the pedestal of Innini (Isbtar.) a statue I have 
placed. 
Upon the pedestal of Idin-Dagan a statue I have placed. 
The mother, divine great serpent (usumgal) of heaven, 

in her chamber I have restored. 
My holy lady, my holy Innini." 
Again, at Dir, the same conception prevailed. The 

mother-goddess and her son were worshipped as 
serpent deities under the common name Ka-Di. 
She is called the "divine serpent lady of life." 

The exact ancestry of the serpent tempter of 
Genesis cannot yet be traced with satisfactory cer- 
tainty, nor is there perfect unanimity in the inter- 
pretation of the tempter's character. Some see 
in her a beneficent guardian deity, others can detect 
nothing but another expression of the hostile dragon 
of the deep. Probably the serpent of Genesis is 
a combination of both, and more besides. Ea bore, 
as did the primitive great mother herself, a twofold 
character. He was the beneficent snake, and the 
Euphrates was the "river of the great snake." This 
serpent deity was the god of knowledge and wisdom, 
and naturally enough his surrogate, the serpent of 
the garden, "was more subtle than any beast of the 
field," and was in possession of secrets unknown 
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to the man and his wife. Again, the same serpent 
deity deprived Adapa of immortal life in the spirit 
that characterised the serpent in the garden. Sumer 
and North Arabia, too, probably made their contri- 
butions on the maternal and oracular side, but the 
Tiarnat aspect is no less evident. Her motive is 
evil, her punishment is severe, and her subsequent 
history in Hebrew history is hostile throughout. 

3. The Tube of Life. 

The first concern of man was to live, and what 
helped him to live had his first attention. In 
Arabia his chief food supply was the palm. "The 
importance of the date palm, for the sustenance 
and development of Semitic life, can hardly be over- 
estimated. The palm leaves are to-day plaited into 
string mats and baskets, and the bark into ropes. 
The dates themselves form a staple article of 
Arabian diet, some of the people having almost 
no other source of sustenance ; they are exported 
as far as Damascus and Baghdad, and in return 
the Arabs are able to obtain a few articles from the 
outside world. The stones are ground and used for 
the food of cows, sheep, and camels; syrup and 
vinegar are made from old dates, and, by some who 
disregard the Qui' an, a kind of brandy; and 
altogether the statement of Palgrave is not too 
strong. ' They are the bread of the land, the staff 
of life, and the staple of commerce.' .... An 
Arabic proverb declares that a good housewife knows 
how to set before her husband a new preparation 
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of date food each day in the month."* Dr. Barton 
quotes the following saying of Mohammed : 
"Honour your paternal aunt, the date palm. It 
was named our paternal aunt because it was created 
of what was left from the clay of Adam; and it 
resembles mankind because it stands upright in 
figure and height, aud it distinguishes between its 
male and female, aud has the peculiarity of im- 
pregnating the latter. ' ' The sacred palm of Negran 
was worshipped as a god. The residence of the 
goddess Al-Uzza was at Nakhla "Palms," and her 
abode par excellence a palm tree.l A Palestinian 
town was called Baal-Tamar, "Lord of the Palm." 
Dr. Barton is of opinion that this must have come 
from Baalat-Tamar. "Lady of the Palm. "2 Enoch, 
on visiting Paradise, found the tree of life to be a 
palm tree. 3 The primitive procreative character of 
the Great Mother in the palm tree is further borne 
out by the statement of Mohammed that Mary 
retired to a palm tree as the time of her delivery 
drew near, and was miraculously sustained by the 
produce of the tree.* 

Another line of thought, prompted by the 
passion for life, led primitive man to associate the 
Great Mother with a tree. The passion for life led 
to the deification of the life-sustainer, but it went 
still further. It deified also the supposed life- 

* Barton, Semitic Origins, 77. 



1. Hebraica, Vol. X, 64. 2. Semitic Origins, 90. 3. Eth 
Enoch. 4. Sura, 19, 23. 
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restorer. Mr. Aylward M. Blackman* and Prof: 
Heinrich Zimmernt have clearly demonstrated that 
the primitive governing idea of libation and incense 
burning in Egypt and Babylonia was to restore^ to 
the dead body or statue the lost vital' moisture 
and odour of the living. "Both rites, the pouring 
of libations and burning of incense, are performed 
for the same purpose — to vivify the body of god 
and man by restoring to it its lost moisture." The 
grains of incense being exudations of the tree was 
looked upon as its sweat, and the tree itself as the 
great parent. "The value of the gum of the 
Acacia," says Robertson Smith, "is connected with 
the idea that it is a clot of menstruous blood, i.e., 
that the tree is a woman." Dr. Elliot Smith is 
evidently right in regarding this as an inversion of 
cause and effect, for it was "the value attached to 
the gum that conferred animation upon the tree." 
This accounts for the eminence of the Acacia as a 
sacred tree; but, as the two conceptions — sustainer 
of life for the living and restorer of life for the 
dead — merged into one, the two trees became less 
clearly differentiated, and the palm gradually 
emerged as the tree of life par excellence. Thus, 
in the temptation scene of Genesis, we have, strange 
as it may appear, three evolved representatives of 

* Blackman, The Significance of Incense and Libations in 
Funerary and Temple Ritual. 

t Zimmern, Lebensbrot u Lebenswasser im Bab : und in 
der Bibel. 
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the same primitive Great Mother: Jahweh.t the 
Serpent, and the Tree of Life.* 

4. The Heavenly Queen. 

The termination anna, "heaven," added to the 
name of the mother deity in the Babylonian valley 
is of great antiquity. Dr. Langdon suggests 5000 
B.C., and is of opinion that the first identification 
was that of the great mother with Serpents, and 
subsequently with Sirius. Another ancient identi- 
fication is that of the agricultural type, Gestinanna- 
Nidaba-Ashman with Virgo. Indeed, the Babylonians 
at an early period, found suitable representations- 
in the heavens for all the most outstanding types of 
the great mother. But, the mother star par excel- 
lence, especially under Semitic domination, was 
Vfnus. So closely was the mother-goddess associated 
with this planet that in a number of eases it is 
impossible to decide whether the term As-dar 
signifies the goddess or the planet. She is the 
"goddess of the twilight," "goddess of the morn- 
m &>" "goddess of the arrows (rays)," "goddess of 
the star that fills the heaven," "goddess queen of 
heaven," "queen in the crescent-shaped boat." 

This celestial divinity was probably worshipped 
in the Babylonian valley in prehistoric times by the 
ancient Sumerians, but there is fairly conclusive 
evidence that the Egyptian Hathor and the Semitic 

f See next Chapter. 

* TPot the evolution of the Tree of Iiife from this point 
forward see Ch. VII. Also Cf. Ward's Seal Cylinders of 
Western Asia, Ch. xxxviii. 
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Ishtar made substantial contributions to the evolu- 
tion of the great maternal goddess Venus. "The 
influence of the astral element, particularly that of 
Sirius and Venus steadily increased, and in the 
period when Babylonia and Assyria came into close 
contact with Mediterranean peoples, the mother- 
goddess must have impressed foreigners as a celes- 
tial divinity."* 

5. The Warrioress. 

Ishdar- Venus was a mother-goddess, but Ishtar- 
Sirius was essentially a war goddess. Sirius in 3000 
B.C. disappeared about April 11th, and remained 
invisible for about two months. This the Babyloni- 
ans associated with the disappearance of the great 
mother into Sheol in search of her lost lover. But 
this maternal aspect was soon overshadowed. Sirius 
and Spica became known as the "bow-star" of 
Ishtar, and the goddess, to meet the social and 
political needs of her worshippers, became the 
famous war goddess of Ashur, Nineveh, and Arbela. 
"Ishtar, who dwells in Arbela entered, on her right 
and on her left were quivers hanging, in her hand 
a bow she grasped; she drew a sharp sword of 
waging battle."* Ishtar, as the Egyptian deity Nu 
(Ra) before her, became "the company of the gods," 
and in her warlike character identified herself with 
various deities. In the following hymn she is both 
Bel, Lord of Assyria, and Nebo, the god of wisdom. 

* Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar, 182. 
* Baaaam Cylinder, IX, 79—81. 
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" Not shalt thou fear Asarhaddon, I, Bel, with thee confer. 
The beams of thy heart I .will strengthen, even as thy 

mother, who brought thee into being. 
The sixty great gods with me stand and will protect thee. 
The moon god at thy right, the sun god at thy left. 
The sixty great gods stand about thee. 
Thy battle array they draw up. 
Upon men put not thy trust. 
Lift thine eyes unto me, and behold me. 
I am Ishtar of Arbela. I have made Ashur propitious 

unto thee. 
When thou wast young I stood by thee. 
Fear not, but adore me. 

Where is that foe who came in haste against thee? 
Whom I have consumed with fire. 
In the future thou shalt go up even as in the past. 
I am Nebo, lord of the tablet writing. 
Adore me. ' '* 

" To Ishtar, the majestic lady, the chief of heaven and 
earth, the mighty warrioress of the gods, the great Ishtar 
of Erech, the exalted one. who receives the commands of 
deity, she who the bonds of laws makes fast, the lofty one, 
the mighty who faithfully shows favour to the king (Esar- 
haddon) her favourite, who prolongs his reign and presents 
to him power and might, who is queen of the mansions 
of the exalted gods. . . . Whoever shall destroy the 

writing written in my hand with its cunning work, or 
change its place, may the great Ishtar angrily overthrow 
him, and may she destroy his name and his seed in all 
countries. "+ 

6. The Great Mother. 

The Alpha and Omega of the mother deity are 
to be found in her maternal character. It was the 
demand for the maternal that called her into being, 
and it was as the great mother of mankind she 
called forth the love and adoration of the Semites 

* Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar, 130. 

f Hebraica X, 9. The armour of Saul was placed as a 
trophy in the temple of Ashtart I Sam : 31, 10. Her 
stnhie at Cythera was in full armour. Pausan : m. 32. 1. 
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throughout so many centuries. This conception 
was so natural and satisfied such deep and essential 
needs of human life, that we find gathered around 
it, and radiating from it, almost all that was best 
in Babylonian life and literature. Throughout the 
lamentations for Tammuz, and the liturgies to the 
"Word" there pulsates the loving, commiserating, 
eternal mother-heart of the Deity : 



Oh, heroic Ishtar, creatress of peoples, 
She that passes before the cattle, who loves the shepherd. 
She is the shepherdess of all lands. 
They are content and before thee bow down and seek 
thee."* 

' Maiden of the harem am I, in my house where the 
mother begets a protecting shadow am I. 

She of the pure, heart, she without fear am I. 

In my chamber I reign in peace, 

With the word of the lord let none strive, its power 
who shall oppose. 



Begetting mother am I, within the spirit I abide and 

none see me. 
In the word of Ami I abide, and none see me. 
In the word of Enlil I abide, and none see me. 
In the word in the holy temple I abide, and none see me. 
In the holy temple, in the pure temple I abide, and 

none see me."* 

I, thy servant, full of tears, call upon thee. 

The fervent prayer of him who has sinned, do thon 

accept. 
If thou lookest upon man, that man lives. 
Oh all powerful mistress of mankind. 



* Craig, Religious Te<cU, 10—13. 
' : Langdon, Sumerian and Bab : Psalms, 13, 15, 
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Merciful one, to whom it is good to turn, who hears 
sighs, "t 

" I pray to thee, lady of ladies, goddess of goddesses 
Isritar, queen of all peoples, guide of mankind." 



goddess of men, goddess of women, whose way 

none can fathom. 
Where thou lookest in mercy, the dead revives, the sick 

is healed."* 

The references in the Old Testament to the 
Ishtar cultf are too well known and accessible to 
need quotation. It very largely formed the hinter- 
land, which produced the most persistent abomina- 
tions in Israel, and sent forth the strongest force6 
that opposed the reforms of the great prophets from 
Moses to Jeremiah. It has also supplied religion 
with much of that soil in which the highest . and 
noblest conceptions of God have struck root, and 
borne much fruit, some sixty-fold, and some an 
hundred-fold. When Old Testament religion was 
in danger of perishing amidst the austerities of the 
conception of God as eastern father, and had 
become well-nigh frozen amidst the cold formalities 
of the letter, the idea of God as mother, with its 
gentle and divine mysticism, made religion still a 
joy and a comfort. "As one whom his mother 

comforteth, so will I comfort you Can a 

woman forget her sucking child, that she should 
not have compassion on the son of her womb ? Yea, 
these may forget, yet will not I forget thee." 

The Divine Wisdom of Proverbs is introduced as 
the spiritual mother, who appeals with tenderest 

* King, Creation Tablets, I, 22-2. 

+ I. Para, xxi. II Kings, xxiii. Judges x. Jer. xliv.. etc. 
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love to her foolish and erring children. And when 
modern theology persists in robbing the Deity of 
the attributes of motherhood, the heart of the world 
rises up in rebellion, and turns for its comfort to 
the Mother Mary. The human heart from the 
fulness of its own experience cries out for Mother, 
and if it finds no response from the heavens, it 
will deify woman and matemalise nature. Naturam 
expellas furca, tarn en usque recurret. 



8 
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XII. 
THE SOCIAL FACTOR AND FATHER GOD. 

The change of gender in the Deity. — The cause. 
— The evolution of the Great Mother into the 
Jahweh of Israel and the Father of Jesus. — The 
evolution of the Great Mother into Ea. — The evolu- 
tion of Ea into Sin, the moon-god. — The evolution 
of Sin into Jahweh. — The Jahuism of Abraham, the 
higher thought of moon-worship. — The introduction 
of Jahwism into Canaan. — The dynamic, the passion 
for life, expressing itself in social relationships. — 
The social factor in the formation of the Mother- 
Deity. — The social factor necessitating the change 
from Mother God to Father God. — The main stages. 
— The route different in different localities, but the 
ultimate result the same. The Father God becomes 
supreme. — The high&r religion no Melchisedec with- 
out father and without mother. — Sinai the meeting 
place of Egypt, Babylonia, Arabia, and Palestine. 
— Moses the pioneer of the new and loftier national- 
ism, because he had become a greater debtor to the 
religion of the past, a greater interpreter of the 
needs of the present, and a more highly qualified 
vehicle for the dynamic of the social factor. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

THE SOCIAL FACTOE AND FATHEE GOD. 

The religious world of the Semite was inhabited 
by almost as rnany goddesses as gods, but we have 
seen that there was one goddess that claimed pre- 
cedence over all others. They were but after- 
thoughts and pale reflections of their male consorts, 
she occupied an independent position as the 
"begetress of all" and the "great mother of 
mankind." In Egypt she appeared as Hathor and 
Isis, and in the Babylonian valley as Ninkharsagga, 
Aruru, Mami, and Ishtar. The evolution of human 
society necessitated a corresponding evolution in 
the people's conception of their deity. The suprem- 
acy of the father in the home called for the 
supremacy of the father god in the heavens. It is 
not suggested that this transformation or evolution 
of the conception of the deity as mother into that 
of father took place along precisely the same lines 
in every country or locality. This, as we shall see 
later, was largely decided by local economic and 
social conditions. In some districts the mother- 
goddess retained her sex and her sex characteristics 
until quite recent times; in other districts she 
developed into two deities, mother and son, and 
then into husband and wife. And, again, in other 
districts the transition was simple and direct from 
female to male ; but in all cases the ultimate result 
was the same, the father god became the supreme 
deity. 
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We shall now endeavour to trace this wonderful 
evolution of Ishtar, the great mother, into the 
Jahweh of Israel, and the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. We have seen that the dynamic that made 
the great mother the moon goddess was the passion 
for life. Blood was looked upon as the life-beai'iug_ 
and life-giving fluid. The blood in the menstruation 
of women was associated with the phases of the 
moon, and the life goddess became of necessity the 
moon goddess. This conception formed the basis 
of a reasoning that had momentous issues. Prof : 
Lethaby* and Dr. Elliot Smitht have shown 
how the number four became in Egypt a sacred 
number, how the baked brick and woven mat called 
into being a square or oblong building, the divine 
house of the deity. "When, out of these rude 
beginnings, the vast four-sided pyramid was 
developed, the direction of its sides was brought 
into relationship with the four cardinal points ; and 
there was a corresponding development and enrich- 
ment of the symbolism of the number four. The 
form of the divine house of the dead king, who 
was the god, was thus assimilated to the form of 
the universe, which was conceived as an oblong 
area, at the four comers of which pillars supported 
the sky. as the four legs supported the Celestial 
Cow. Having invested the numbers four and 
twenty-eight with special sanctity and brought them 
into association with the measurement of time, it 
was a not unnatural proceeding to sub-divide the 

* Architecture. \ The Birth of Aphrodite. 
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month into four parts and so bring the number 
seven into the sacred scheme." The numbers four 
and twenty-eight suggested seven and fourteen, and 
we have seven days in the week and seven avatars 
of the goddess, "Seven daughters of Ke who stand 
and weep and make seven knots in their seven 
tunics," seven sacred planets, the under- world 
surrounded by seven walls, and Ishtar deprived of 
her seven raiments as she passed through the seven 
gates in search of her youthful lover. In Hebrew, 
and especially Apocalyptic literature, seven became 
the sacred number par excellence. In Babylonia, 
and still more in Assyria, the great mother was 
repeatedly referred to as the "Goddess of the 
number fourteen," and "the mother of the 
month."* Thus it is evident that in the back- 
ground of Semitic moon worship there stood the 
great Mother Goddess "within the shadows keeping 
watch above" her "own." 

This moon worship established its centre at Ur 
of the Chaldees, now represented by the mounds 
of Mugheir on the west bank of the Euphrates and 
some 150 miles south of Babylon. A beautiful 
hymn to its chief god Sin (Sumerian Enzu and 
Xannar) reads thus : 

" Father, merciful, relenting], whose hand holdeth the life 
of all the world, 

Lord, thy godhead, like the far heavens, filleth the 
broad sea with awe. 

Creating the world, fast founding the temples, proclaim- 
ing their names, 

* Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie, 28, 107. Eawlinson's Cun : 
Inscrip : their faces ; TV, 34, 20. Langdon, Tammuz and 
Ishtar, 176. 
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Father, begetter of gods and man, causing the sanctuary 

to be founded, ordaining the free-will offerings I 
In heaven who is supreme ? Thou alone art supreme ! 
As for thee, when thy word is spoken in heaven, the 

seven spirits bow 
When thy. word is spoken on earth, the spirits below 

kiss the ground. 
When thy -word alone sigheth like the wind, it causeth 

food and drink to sprout forth abundantly. 

When thy word worketh on earth, vegetation springeth."* 

The primary stage in the evolution of this deity 

is unfortunately hidden amidst the mists of 

antiquity, but both denotation and connotation 

testify to his emergence out of the great mother. 

The feminine sex was retained until the time of 

Dungi (eir 2450 B.C.). "For Nin-Ur, his mistress, 

Dungi the mighty hero, king of Ur, king of Sumer 

and Akkad, her house of Kar-Zi-Da, he has built, "t 

Sin is to Dungi "Lady of Ur" and "his mistress." 

His most prominent attributes are no less clearly. 

the attributes of the great mother. In the 

remarkable poem, frorn which we have already 

quoted, he is described as the "Mother womb, 

begetter of all," and one by whose word "vegetation 

springeth." 

The Great Mother evolved not only into Sin, 

but also through Sin into Jahweh. Evidence of 

the presence of Jahweh worship outside Israel at 

the time and before the time of Moses is abundant 

and conclusive. Prof: Driver, in a most able 

article as far back as 1885 (Studia Biblica), reviewed 

the situation as it then presented itself. The 

attempt to find the divine name Jahweh outside 

* Ball, Light from the East, 62. 
I Radau, Early Bab : History, 224. 
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Israel, he regards as not having been satisfactorily 
established, but he makes two exceptions, "The 
Hamathite and Phoenician names cannot be ex- 
plained away." Iau-bi-di, the name of a king of 
Hamath, who lived in the days of Sargon, has, as 
is evident, Jau (Jahweh) as a divine element, from 
which we conclude that Jahweh was worshipped 
outside Israel at Hamath. 

Prof: Sayce in 1898 (Expository Times, 522) 
supplied similar evidence from Babylonia. Under 
the attractive title "Jahweh in Early Babylonia," 
he wrote : "I have just made a discovery which will 
probably interest Old Testament students. Among 
the Cuneiform Texts recently published by the 
British Museum is a letter (Bu 88-5-12, 329) 
addressed to a certain Igas-Nin-akh by Ja(h)um-ilu. 
The letter is included among the documents of the 
Khammurabi or Abrahamic period, and rightly, as 
the palaeography shows . . Whether Ja(h)um-ilu 
("Jahweh is God") is South Arabian or Amorite, 
that is to say Palestinian, cannot be decided at 
present ; in fact, in the period of Khammurabi there 
seems to have been little or no difference between 
names of South Arabian and Canaanitish origin. 
The important fact is that the divine name Ja(h)um 
already formed part of a man's name in the Baby- 
lonia of the age of Abraham." 

Two months later Prof: Hommel (Expository 
Times, 155) made a similar pronouncement with 
regard to another Babylonian name, and in January, 
1902, the interest of the Christian world was thor- 
oughly aroused by Prof: Delitzch's now famous 
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lecture. Babel und Bibel. His reading of two of 
the names Ja-a-ve-ilu and Ja-ve-ilu is still disputed 
by many leading scholars, but the third Ja-u-um-ilu 
is being accepted to mean "Ja-u or Jahweh is god." 

In 1906 Dr. Clay produced his important "Docu- 
ments from the Temple Archives of Nippur," which 
give still further support for the Babylonian use of 
the name throughout the Kassite period. Among 
the names are Jau-bani (Jau or Jahweh has created 
me), Jau-a Jau-tum, etc., etc. The name Jau-tum, 
being feminine in form, is of special interest and 
importance. It belongs to that interesting stage of 
religious thought when the deity worshipped changes 
from goddess to god, from Ishtar to Jahweh. 
"Jautum," says Prof: Sayce, "though feminine in 
form is used as a masculine as well as a feminine 
name, thus explaining how Jahweh, while continu- 
ing feminine in form, could yet denote a male 
deity."* In one name Jahweh is definitely 
identified with the moon god Ja-ma^e-ra-ah\ . 
"Ja or Jahweh indeed is the moon," that is, the 
god Sin. This idea is further supported by another 
name which equates the two deities so as to establish 
their identity, Sin-Ja-tum; but the first origin, the 
great mother, is not forgotten, and we find Istar- 
Ja-ut-tum. 

If we now return to the Old Testament records 
we find that Abraham is represented as migrating 
at the time of Hammurabi from Ur, the southern 
centre of moon worship, to Harran, its northern 

* Expository T imes, XIX, 525, 626. 
t Gun: Texts, Vm, 17 
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centre. Dr. Burney has called attention to the 
somewhat remarkable similarity between the moon 
god's marital relationships and those of the patri- 
arch Abraham. "Included in the pantheon of 
Harran were Sarratu ("the Queen,") wife of the 
moon god Sin, and Malkatu ("the Princess"), a 
title of the goddess Ishtar. The names Sarratu and 
Malkatu are identical in form with the Hebrew 
Sarah and Milcah, who are related to have been 
respectively the wife and sister-in-law of Abraham, 
and to have joined in the migration from Ur to 
Harran."* Another suggestive affinity is found 
in the Patriarch's- name, Abram, Abu-rdmu. "The 
Father is loving," a most outstanding attribute of 
both Ishtar and Sin. Ishtar is the great mother of 
sexual love and fertility, "Begetting mother," 
"Creatress of peoples," "She that passes before 
the cattle, who loves the shepherd," the one who 
on seeing the destruction of her children "cried 
aloud like a woman in travail." "Sin loves Ur," 
"Sin loves Uruk," "Sin loves the offspring." Again, 
Ishtar and Sin as goddess and god of the "number 
seven" in Babylonia transmitted this same attribute 
to their descendant Jahweh in the land of Canaan. 
Elisheba "God is number seven," Jehoseba "Jah- 
weh is number seven." Abraham's grandson bears 
testimony in his name to Jahweh his god. Jacob, 
Ja-agabi. "Ja is the reward" or "Ja has rewarded." 
A dogmatic statement cannot be made or ac- 
cepted where so many things are still uncertain, 
but the above and other similar facts justify at 
* Bumeyj Judges, 260. 
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least the suggestion that the Jahwism of Abraham 
consisted very largely of the "higher thought" of 
moon worship. It meant the repudiation of "other 
gods" in the interests of an incipient monotheism. 

During the first Babylonian dynasty, and 
especially under the great Hammurabi, Babylonian 
commerce, civilization, and religion became all 
powerful in the "Westland," and probably with 
this immigration there came in, too, the worship of 
Jahweh. It is now admitted by most Old Testament 
students that a considerable section of the Israelites 
remained in Canaan uninterruptedly from the .date 
of their first immigration, and that the sojourn 
in Egypt was very largely confined x to the Joseph 
tribes. In a previous chapter we discussed the 
importance of the influence of geographical environ- 
ment upon religious beliefs. Nowhere is that 
influence more evident than at this stage in the 
history of the Hebrew people. The Israelites in 
Canaan would of necessity conceive of their Jahweh 
as the god of agriculture, the Baal of the land and the 
giver of fertility. This emphasis upon the fructifying, 
and generative, exposed the worshipper to the siren 
voices of luxury and immorality. The deity came 
to have his consort, and the people their Kedeshim 
and Kedeshoth. 

The Joseph tribes, we are told, underwent a long 
sojourn in Egypt, first as guests and then as slaves. 
Such a sojourn involved a definite break with the 
past, so that when Moses came in the name of 
Jahweh, the deity was to them the "god of their 
fathers," but he was also to them a new name. 
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The document B represents the belief of these 
Egypt or Joseph tribes. The J document comes 
from the kingdom of Judah, and Judah we know 
was largely made up of North Arabian elements, 
Kenites, Jerahmeelites, and Kenizzites.* It was 
to a Kenite Moses fled, and it was during his stay 
there the higher Jahwism was revealed to him. "No 
doubt the sacred associations of the place, and very 
possibly the conversation which Moses may have 
had with his father-in-law anent the character and 
worship of the tribal God, in a great measure 
prepared Moses' mind for the revelation which he 
was to receive." "Jethro rejoiced for all the good- 
ness which Jahweh had done to Israel, in that he 
had delivered them out of the hand of the 
Egyptians. And Jethro said, Blessed be Jahweh, 
who hath delivered you out of the hand of the 
Egyptians, and out of the hand of Pharaoh. . . . 
Now know I that Jahweh is greater than all gods." 
This Jahweh of Moses was the creation of so many 
influences and the resultant of so many forces that 
before we can deal adequately with his evolution 
at this stage we must first return to an examina- 
tion of the dynamic of the social factor. 

We have seen that the Great Mother came into 
being in response to man's inherent passion for 
life. We have also seen that this passion was 
everywhere mediated by the social factor. We sha'l 
now see that the social factor found its origin and 
its fullest expression in the female sex. A rolling 

* I Chron : H. Cf. Buroey, Judges, 45 f. Also Schweich 
Lectures, 1917. 
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stone gathers no moss, and a roving person cannot 
become the core and the centre of social life. 
Primitive man was essentially a rover, a hunter, a 
fighter. His qualities were not those which formed 
the first nucleus of social life and civilization. The 
credit for the founding of human society must go 
not to man but to woman. It was she who made 
this possible, and it was around her person the great 
forces that have cemented and ennobled human life 
first made their appearance. She was the life 
bearer and life producer. She, too, was the primary 
love creator. Many things at this stage made the 
relationship between mother and child particularly 
intimate and steadfast. Suitable food for the child 
was not easily obtained; animals had not been 
domesticated, and the cultivation of land was an 
idea yet to come; consequently children were often 
suckled for seven and eight years, and the tie 
between mother and child became the strongest in 
nature. This attachment was the first great funda- 
mental bond of social life. This formed the nucleus 
around which social virtues gathered and developed. 
Again, woman's more settled and stationary 
habits led to the beginning of industries that proved 
of utmost importance to the formation and cultiva- 
tion of human society. Inventions connected with 
the by-products of the chase were hers; and the 
first steps in the domestication of animals, and in 
the cultivation of land were made by her. It is 
quite true that when man was forced by the scarcity 
of game to resort to plant life, he brought with him 
all the darinsr and cunning he had acquired in that 
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more exciting mode of life, and that the more 
effective organisation and development of agriculture 
and manufacture were carried out by him, yet the 
first steps were made by woman. "In view of her 
physiological habit, the animal environment was, for 
the most part, out of the question, and her attention 
was of necessity directed to the plant side. While 
less remunerative in its beginnings than the animal 
side of the process, it was perhaps at all times less 
precarious and uncertain; and we find in conse- 
quence that the economic dependence of man on 
woman is as evident as her dependence on him. A 
dinner of herbs is a humbler resort than a roast 
of antelope, but there was less doubt that it would 
be forthcoming, and primitive man was often, when 
in hard luck, dependent on the activities of his wife, 
or the females of his group."* Woman, through 
her sexually determined manner of life, made society 
possible. Its form and its content came from her. 
The first community was a community of women, 
with their children and their dependents; and the 
cohesive and dominating power was the love between 
mother and child. 

The history of human marriage still supplies the 
sociologist with some of his greatest difficulties, but 
we may state without the slightest fear of contradic- 
tion, that children are not the result of marriage, but 
that marriage is the result of children. The union 
between mother and child was the creative union, 
which made possible the union of father with both. 

* W. J. Thomas, Sex and Society, 136—7. 
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Their need of protection steadied his attachment 
and prolonged his attention. In other words, man 
became a domesticated animal under the influence 
of the mother and her offspring. 

Nature is full of surprises, and revels in the 
art of experiment. Her first object seems to have 
been to make the female supreme, and the male to 
serve simply as a helpful addendum. In very 
many of the lower forms of life the male occupies 
quite a subordinate position. The male bee is 
inferior to the female in every respect. He simply 
waits upon the female ; and ceases to be immediately 
he has served her purposes. Up to a certain point 
Nature seems to say the crown of my creation is 
to be the female, and the male must be made to 
assist in the process. After a time, however, she 
seems to change her mind, and the male becomes 
supreme. This is no more true biologically than 
sociologically. The more developed and advanced 
forms of social organisation are mainly due to the 
pioneering energies of man; yet, during the first 
stages of society man was but as the male bee, 
a little more than a necessary agent of reproduction . 
In the first social structure he had little part or 
say. The mother was the builder of the home and 
the creator of wealth; property was held in her 
name, and the husband was received into her clan. 
Samson* is a typical primitive husband, who visits 
his wife in her own tribe ; and Jacob represents a 
later stage, when the husband becomes more fully 

* Judges, XIV. 
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a member of the social group of his wife. Jacob 
lives with Leah and Eachel in Laban's tent, and 
when he leaves with his family he is blamed for 
taking away what does not belong to him. "And 
Laban answered and said unto Jacob, These daugh- 
ters are my daughters, and these children are my 
children, and these cattle are my cattle."* 

Anthropological research has satisfactorily de- 
monstrated that among the lower races kinship is 
reckoned, almost without exception, through the 
mother. The reason for this is threefold : ignorance 
of physiology, ignorance of paternity, and peculi- 
arity of social structure. It may sound strange and 
incredible that there ever was a time in the history 
of the human race when it was not known that a 
child is born in consequence of an act of sexual 
union. Such, however, was the case. Primitive 
society indulged in great sexual laxity, and that at 
an almost incredibly early age. When, out of a 
thousand apparently similar acts, one only led to 
a certain result, it is surely not surprising that some- 
thing higher than the mind of primitive man was 
needed to trace that effect to its cause, especially so 
when the cause and effect were separated by many 
months, and many engrossing and exciting events. 
More than one of the Australian tribes are still in 
this state of ignorance.! The beliefs and practices 

* Genesis, xxxi, 43. 

f "The natives, one and all in these tribes, believe that the 
child is the direct result of the entrance into the mother 
of an ancestral spirit individual. They have no idea of 
procreation as being associated with sexual intercourse, 
and firmly believe that children can be born without this 
taking place." — Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of 
Central Australia, 330. 
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of early times bearing upon child-birth constitute a 
long chapter, strange, and wonderful to the modern 
mind.* 

The most primitive state of human society must 
have been one to which we should apply the in- 
definite term horde. Marriage, if such a term can 
be used, was brief, unstable, and practically confined 
to members of the same group. It is more than 
likely that exogamy came into vogue at a later 
stage, along with the formation of clans and tribes. 
But whatever was the original form of human 
mating, whether endogamous or exogamous, our 
contention remains true. Descent was traced 
through the mother only, and the child always 
belonged to her household. In neither stage was 
there much to concentrate the attention upon the 
question of paternity, for in neither stage was there 
much to gain from the knowledge of it. The child 
was not the child of his father, but of his mother, 
and his protectors were his maternal uncles and the 
other members of his mother's household. When 
marriage became exogamous, the father, at the best, 
was but a visitor; and in time of war between the 
respective clans father and sons were found in 
opposite camps. "Whether living in an oasis or 
wandering from place to place in the deserts of 
Arabia, women would be, from the earliest times, 
needed to perform the drudgery of the household 
and the camp, that the men might be free for those 
duties everywhere considered more manly by savages 
and barbarians — the duties of fighting for defence 

* Vide Hartlancl. Primitive Paternity. 
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or plunder. These women must have been, in the 
earliest period, the mothers and sisters of the men, 
and not their wives, for ancient Semitic marriage 
was everywhere exceedingly temporary and divorce 
exceedingly common — facts which show that the 
primitive Semitic marriage tie was an evanescent 
bond. These facts are abundantly attested by the 
Old Testament, the Babylonian contracts, the 
Qur'an, by numerous instances in Arabic life, and 
by the condition of Abyssinian society at the present 
time."* 

The communal clan was undoubtedly the most 
primitive form of social organisation among the 
early Semites. Egyptologists have pointed out the 
existence of this same type of organisation in ancient 
Egypt:! so there is the possibility, if not the prob- 
ability, that this stage had been reached before the 
division of the parent stock in North 'Africa. In 
such a society the women remained at home with 
the children and the older men. The women of the 
household were the mothers and sisters, not the 
wives and daughters of the men. All property was 
held in their name, and all descent was in their 
line. Of this there is abundant evidence in Baby- 
lonian, Arabic, and Hebrew literature;! and in 

* Barton, Semitic Origins, 45. Cf. Smith, Kinship and 
Marriage. 

f Masperof Dawn of Civilization, 50 ff. 

t Simcox. Primitive Civilizations, Vol. I, 200 ff. Robert- 
son Smith, Kinship, 65 ff. 
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Egypt this legal status of women endured until 
quiet recent times. "In the twenty -third year of 
Ptolemy Philodelphus metronymy was still the law 
of Egypt; parties to a suit appeared in public docu- 
ments as sons of their mother, the father's name 
not being mentioned. The mewly-married man even 
dropped his own name to take that of his wife, gave 
up to her all he possessed to provide for her future 
family, and reserving nothing for his own private 
use, only asked to be supported until the end of his 
days, and then suitably interred."* 

Thus in the primitive Semitic home fatherhood 
had little or no meaning, but it was not so with 
motherhood. In that flux of primitive society, 
motherhood was the one tower of strength and 
stability, and it was under its beneficent shelter the 
idea of god came into being. Again, once arrived 
at the stage of ancestor- worship, what being could 
they worship more naturally and more appropriately 
than the one from whom their own being, their 
clan, their children, their everything, had descended 
— their great ancestress, the great mother of a'l? 
Thus the dynamic of the" social factor, in conjunc- 
tion with man's inherent craving for life, called into 
being the first cosmic deity of the Semite — the 
Great Mother. 

* Eeclua, Primitive Folk, 157. Modern examples, The 
Khaais of Assam, Pelew Islanders, Veddahs of Ceylon, 
Utes of the Bocky Mountains, Indians of the Amazon 
Forests, Tahitians and Tongans of Polynesia, Hovas of 
Madagascar. 
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The social texture of the life of the early Semites, 
determined by inherent instincts, the primitive mass 
of floating myth material, geographic environment, 
and economic conditions, brought into being their 
Great Mother Deity. So long as those forces re- 
mained the same the Great Mother continued to 
command their devotion, but when those forces 
changed, and consequently the social texture of their 
life, the nature of their deity changed also. 

It is not our contention that the horde was the 
first state in which primitive man existed, but that 
the horde was the first social organisation on any 
considerable scale. There was a stage that should 
be described as prehorde and prematriarchal. At 
this stage the bond was biological relationship rather 
than social organisation. The group was confined, 
as with certain of the higher animals, to male and 
female and offspring. The cohesive bond of kinship 
would be here practically non-existent, and the gov- 
erning factor would be biological relationship. Such 
groups are biological rather than sociological, and 
the leadership in most cases is a male leadership. 
This biological group becomes a social organisation 
when the sense of kinship has come into existence, 
and this immediately expresses itself in the matriar- 
chal system. Probably the Semites passed through 
this prehorde and prematriarchal stage somewhere 
around the shores of the Mediterranean, but the 
earliest vestigial remains that have come down to 
us are from the horde stage. The system is 
matriarchal and the deity is feminine. 

In such a country as Arabia the horde would of 
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necessity rapidly develop into clans, and it was 
in Arabia the Semites developed those peculiar traits 
of character by which they have ever since been 
known. This country with its deserts and its oases, 
its poverty and its wealth, so deeply ingrained itself 
into the life of its people, that the physiography of 
the one finds its counterpart in the soul of the 
other. Arabia was a prolific mother, but a stingy 
nurse; and it is in this fact we are to find the 
true explanation of the extremely paradoxical char- 
acter of the Semite : his reverence and his grossness, 
his gentleness and his ferocity, his generosity and 
his meanness, his versatility and his barrenness. 

For our present purpose it is not necessary to 
enter into the details of family life in Arabia;* it 
is sufficient to notice there the general trend of life, 
that brought about the supremacy of the father 
within the Semitic household. As this great breed- 
ing ground of men could not support its own output, 
either or both of two courses had to be taken. The 
population had to be artificially checked, or emigra- 
tion on a very considerable scale had to take place. 
So great was the output, and so limited were the 
means of support, that both courses were adopted. 
These emigrations have been excellently described 
by Robertson Smith and G. A. Barton, but it must 
be constantly borne in mind, that these movements 
did not take place until after artificial checks had 
been in operation for a considerable period, and the 

* Vide Smith, Kinship. Barton, Sketch of Semitic Origins, 
chs. II, III. Westermarck, History of Human Marriage, 
14 — 50. GitWirigs, Principles of Sociology, Bk. Ill, ch. TTT 
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severity of 'the desert life had told its tale upon the 
Semitic character. The physical conditions of 
Arabia encouraged of necessity the formation of the 
clan; they also necessitated its limitation. They 
threw the individual members of the group into close 
relationship for mutual support and defence. The 
oasis had to be cultivated; it had also to be held 
against the aggression of other advancing hordes. 
It fostered the spirit of callousness and of ferocity, 
for children had to be disposed of, and enemies had 
to be repulsed. It is a stage in which the female 
qualities are at a discount, and the mother as head 
of the famliy is being rapidly displaced by the father. 
Under these conditions sons would be more valuable 
than daughters, and infanticide would fall more 
heavily upon the weaker sex. This custom of female 
infanticide became so firmly established that it sur- 
vived until quite recent times. Zamakhshari says 
that the grave was ready by the side of the bed 
on which the daughter was born, and in Kamil we 
come across the suggestive saying: "If it is a colt 
we will make it partner in our wealth, but if it is a 
filly we will bury it." "The prevalence of infanti- 
cide at the prophet's time among the Tanim and 
their neighbours, or according to' other authorities, 
among the Tanim, Cais, Asad, Hodhail and Bakr- 
Wail is connected by the Kamil with a terrible seven 
years' drought, and such an occurrence might well 
give new life to an ancient usage which was already 
beginning to offend the more advanced minds. But 
infanticide was not a new thing, nor was it limited 
to one group of tribes; the mother of Amr. b. Kol- 
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thum, daughter of Mohalhil the Taghlibite, was 
sentenced by the father to be destroyed, but was 
saved by her mother (Agh 9, 183). This must have 
been about A.D. 500 or earlier; and more than a 
century later Mohammed, when he took Mecca and 
received the homage of the women in the most 
advanced centre of Arabian civilization, still deemed 
it necessary formally to demand from them a 
promise not to commit child-murder."* 

The evidence thus far adduced is sufficient to 
indicate the forces that removed woman from her 
place of honour and importance in the Semitic 
household, but it does not explain why the place 
vacated came to be occupied by the father and not 
by the maternal uncle or uncles. Tylor* and Hart- 
landt have amassed much valuable information 
bearing upon this transition, as it is now taking 
place among many present-day primitive tribes. 
These cases of supposed parallelism are instructive, 
but they must be always examined with the utmost 
care, for one unobserved difference in the social or 
economic conditions may render the inference 
altogether erroneous. Many things that belong to 
this interesting transition 'in Semitic life are still 
doubtful, but enough of the trail can be detected 
to render its general course clear and unmistakable. 

The following facts we know. Women resided 
in the homes of their own kindred, and descent was 
reckoned through them. Once within the clan 
* Smith, Kinship and Marriage, 292. 

* Tylor, Journal of the Anthropological Institute, "Vol. XVHL 
t Hartland, Primitive Paternity. 
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stage the Semite soon developed a feeling against 
mating with members of the same household. This 
resulted in the custom of wife capture, and ultim- 
ately in wife purchase. The transition from endo- 
gamy to exogamy was largely due to the male's 
craving for the new, unfamiliar, and exciting, which 
is so characteristic of human life throughout. 
"There can be no question that men and women 
would prefer at present to get mates away from 
home, even if there were no traditional prejudice 
against the marriage of near kin." The marriage 
tie, at first very unstable and often brief, became 
stronger and more permanent. This deeper affec- 
tion, with the manifest advantage of possessing sons 
to fight and to labour inspired the father with a 
longing to claim the wife and children as his own. 
The migratory life of the desert often made it 
imperative for the husband to take with him his 
wife and children, or to lose them for ever. Once 
this first step was made the complete supremacy of 
the father soon became an accomplished fact. 
Mother-right gave way to father-right, and the rule 
of mothers, brothers, and uncles was displaced by 
that of the father. 

Sometimes the innate conservatism of religion 
refused to move forward with the progress of social 
life, with the result that the sanctuary of the Great 
Mother became a sanctuary of sensuality, and "the 
abomination of the Sidonians" proved a devastating 
evil in many a land. In the main, however, the 

* W. J. Thomas, Sex and Society, 197. 
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movement in social life from the matriarchal to the 
patriarchal brought about a corresponding change in 
the conception of the deity. This movement proved 
a beneficent one. The sexual side of Semitic life 
had been abnormally developed by the conceptions 
and practices of the primitive Mother Cult. These 
did not all disappear when the deity came to be 
conceived as father, but they were checked. In 
the austerer rule of the father there was found the 
necessary antidote for the unrestrained moral laxity 
that had sprung up under the protection of the 
mother-goddess. It was another urge by the dyna- 
mic of the social factor, resulting in another step 
on the ladder of anthropomorphism, up which man 
ascends to the infinite. 

We live by admiration, hope, and love ; 

And even as these are well and wisely fixed, 
In dignity of being we ascend. 
Again, when the Semites migrated into the 
Babylonian valley and elsewhere, the destiny of the 
Great Mother was at every point decided by the 
dynamic of the social factor. Whether she evolved 
into Ea and Nina, or the wife of Marduk, or the 
consort of Ashur, or the Allah of Mohammed, or the 
Jahweh of Israel, that evolution was brought about 
by the insistent demands of the social needs and 
social ideals of her worshippers. Her sex and her 
status were thus determined. So also were all her 
attributes. At the dawn of human life she appears 
as the great mother, the creatress of mankind and 
the giver of fertility. To the cultivators of the 
palm she is the Tree of Life, to the dwellers of 
Eridu the fish-goddess, to the agriculturists the 
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grain-goddess, to the astronomers the goddess Venus, 
to the soothsayers the great oracle, to the people ' 
that cried for vengeance the dragon of the gods, and 
to the conquering people the great warrioress. 
Throughout her strange and wonderful history the 
dynamic of the social factor reigned supreme. 

We must now return to the story of the evolu- 
tion of the Great Mother into the Jahweh of Israel 
and the God of our worship. It is customary to 
look upon Moses as the Eobinson Crusoe par 
excellence of the religious world. That is a fanciful 
creation of the imagination, untrue to history and 
impossible to experience. In a continuous world 
there can be no absolute beginnings. In the domain 
of evolution there can be no originality like Mel- 
chisedec, without father and without mother. The 
founder of the new religion was one who "went out 
unto his brethren and looked on their burdens . . . 
refused to be called the son of Pharaoh's daughter, 
choosing rather to suffer affliction with the people of 
God than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season." 
The Moses of hyper-criticism is too anaemic and sorry 
a being to have endured as seeing the invisible, and 
the Moses of tradition is so burdened with the 
superlatives of omnipotence that the poor semi- 
barbaric Hebrews could never have found in him 
their brother and their leader. The real Moses must 
have been like Jacob's ladder, firmly established 
upon earth, but with a reach unto heaven. We 
must not expect the record of such a person to have 
been preserved within the narrow limits of literal 
infallibility. The truly inspired man is so rich with 
divine life, and so full of intimations of supernatural 
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power, that a strictly correct record is made imp»B- 
sible. Like every truly great reformer, he was a 
child of his age, "come in the fulness of time." A 
true conception of the higher Jahwism of Moses 
must come from a more adequate knowledge of the 
social conditions, and a fuller appreciation of the 
dynamic of the social factor. The message of 
Jahweh came to him, because he above all others 
had become the meeting ground of social forces 
that had been long mustering. To describe these 
forces, in which and through which the Infinite 
Spirit spoke to Moses as he tended sheep on the 
Midian hills would be too great a task for the re- 
mainder of this chapter. We can only briefly 
indicate the channels along which they came into 
operation. 

We have seen that Moses in fleeing into Midian 
came into the midst of Jahwism which had evolved 
out of the higher thought of moon worship. Thus 
the new leader's indebtedness to Babylonia and 
Arabia was unmistakable. His indebtedness to 
Egypt is no less evident. Dr. Flinders Petrie, in his 
researches in Sinai at Serabit al Khadem, has dis- 
covered there a temple of the great mother erected 
by the Egyptians, who were at that place to mine 
the turquoise.* The shrine goes back to the reign 
of Sneferu 4750 B.C., and the temple to about 3450 
B.C. "The shrine was a cave, in front of which 
a court was added. This was on the top of a rise 
on a high plateau, overlooking miles of country 

* Petrie, Researches in Sinai. 
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below. Before the shrine lay an enormous amount 
of ashes, left from the burnt-offerings made on the 
hill, showing that the custom of sacrifice upon the 
high place was a main feature. This was continued 
in Israel by the orthodox, as the people all sacrificed 
in high places until the temple was built; and even 
then Solomon sacrificed and burnt incense in high 
places, and particularly at Gibeon, as that was the 
great high place (I Kings, iii, 3). The unorthodox 
kept up the custom till the captivity." In the 
main court of ablutions and around a circular stone 
tank there stood four pillars, with heads of the 
goddess Hathor, which supported the roof of the 
building. The worship, as Dr. Petrie emphasises is 
Semitic throughout, yet the great mother (Ishtar) 
appears in the guise of Hathor with a head-dress of 
cow's horns which enclose the orb of the fuirmoon. 
This unmistakably connects the great Semitic 
mother with moon worship and with the Egyptian 
religion, so that "the wilderness of Sin" with its 
"holy mount" must have been the meeting place of 
Babylonia, Arabia, and Egypt. 

Few religious leaders realise that the first great 
idealist and ethical monotheist of the world appeared 
in the valley of the Nile. We cannot here deal 
with the history of Akh-naton,* his dissatisfaction 
with the older and cruder conceptions of deity, and 
his triumphant emergence into a conception, which 
in some respects comes so near to that of Jesus 
that it seems well-nigh indistinguishable from it. 

* Vide Weigall, Akh-naton, Pharaoh of Egypt, and writings 
of Breasted, Petrie, and Sayce. 
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No graven image of the Deity can be permitted. The 
sun alone is beneficent and universal enough to be 
his emblem. This lofty idealist and "God intoxicated 
man" has no use for the crude anthropomorphism of 
Genesis, or the henothism of earlier Hebraism, or 
the repulsive ferocity of the imprecatory psalms. 
To him, as to our Saviour, the Aton is "The Loving 
Father and Mother of all He has made." 

Thy drawing is beautiful in the horizon of the sky, 

living Aton, Beginning of life I 

When thou risest in the eastern horizon. 

Thou fillest every land with thy beauty. 

Thou art beautiful, great, glittering, high above every 

land. 
Thy rays, they compass the lands, even all that thou 

hast made. 
Thou art Re, and thou carriest them all away captive : 
Thou bindest them by thy love. 

Though thou art far away, thy rays are upon the earth : 
Though thou art on high, thy footprints are the day. 

Akh-naton ruled for seventeen years (1375 — 1358 
B.C.), and Moses was probably born a hundred years 
after the death of the great idealist. The years 
still reverberated with the rivalries of Aton and 
Ammon. The boy Moses must have listened to 
many an argument, and witnessed many a battle. 
His higher education placed him in possession of 
the facts, and his sensitive soul must have responded 
to the appeal of the loftiest religion of ancient times. 
The struggle between Aton and Ammon was 
largely a struggle between Asia and Egypt, and 
there can be no doubt as to where lay the sympa- 
thies of the young Moses. 

If ever we shall succeed in unearthing evidences 
that will enable us to reconstruct this part of the 
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life of Moses, we may see that the story of the 
breaking of the tables on Sinai has behind it more 
than appears on the surface, that it is nothing less 
than the echo of two great efforts at social reform : 
the first akin to the idealism of Akh-naton, too 
lofty to be acceptable, and too perfect to be 
applicable, and the second modified to meet their 
shortcomings and hardness of heart. Was there not 
behind the breaking of the tables the breaking and 
the dashing to pieces of Moses' vision of the ideal'? 
The tables* of ceremonial and ritual are probably 
the product on the lower plane; but echoes of the 
grand failure and remnants of the higher teaching 
still lingered on. These wei'e welcomed by Amos 
and his comrades, and became crystallised in the 
decalogue of the Elohist.* 

Thus we see that behind the evolution of the 
Mother-Deity into the Father-Deity there was the 
dynamic of the social factor, and that Moses became 
the pioneer of the new and loftier nationalism not 
because he had stood apart from the social forces 
that had been long mustering, but because he had 
become a greater debtor to the religion of the past, 
a greater interpreter of the needs of the present, 
and a more highly qualified vehicle for the dynamic 
of the social factor. 

* Ex. xxxiv. 

* Exodus, xx. 
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XIII. 



THE SOCIAL FACTOR AND ETHICAL 
MONOTHEISM. 

The contribution of sociology to the understand- 
ing of the idea of God. — .4 true faith is faith in the 
entire spirituality of the universe. Religion is cosmic 
and invites enquiry; superstition evades it. — There 
is no revelation absolutely ab extra to human ex- 
perience. The subconscious or subliminal, region 
provides no Urim and Thummin. A thought can 
become ours only by attaching itself to our organised 
experience. That organised experience is essentially 
social, and that idea in becoming a part of that 
experience must take upon itself the character of 
the whole. — The difficulty of explaining the transi- 
tion from polytheism to monotheism is largely due 
to the failure to appreciate the importance of the 
social factor. Example's. — Forces making for mono- 
theism : the social structure, the essential elements 
already present in the idea of a tribal god, and the 
inherent tendencies of subjective religion. — The 
Hebrew religion. The realisation of monotheism in 
strict keeping with the logic of events. The error 
of George Adam Smith. — The superiority of the 
Hebrew prophet to the Greek philosopher due to 
the former's fuller appreciation of the social nature 
of the divine life. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

THE SOCIAL FACTOR AND ETHICAL 
MONOTHEISM. 

If the idea of God has been built up out of the 
social consciousness, that idea of God, as that social 
consciousness has a history amenable to human 
enquiry, and the explanation of that idea must be 
found within the social plane in which it has 
appeared. The day has fortunately passed when 
contradiction must be taken as the hall-mark of the 
spiritual, and unknowableness as the evidence of 
the divine. Religion differs from superstition in that 
its phenomena fall within the domain of oosmic 
law. The faith of the seer is faith in the entire 
spirituality of the universe, and his vision is the 
vision of a triumphant God working in all and 
through all. Anything less than that is an intellec- 
tual uncleanness, and a religious Philistinism, which 
says : "Jahweh is God of the hills, but he is not God 
of the valleys." 

That the conception of God among primitive 
people is built up out of their social consciousness, 
and is really but a phase of their social life is being 
accepted by an increasing number of our leading 
anthropologists. In this chapter we shall go a step 
further, and try to prove that this is the essential 
and dynamic factor in the evolution of the idea of 
God throughout all its stages, that from the lowest 
to the highest the social factor reigns supreme. We 
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here accept the conclusions of the preceding chap- 
ters, and proceed to deal with the next step upwards, 
and supposedly weakest link in the series, the tran- 
sition from polytheism to monotheism. 

Modern monotheism is so far removed from 
polytheism that the intermediate steps are in danger 
of being forgotten, and a spurious superaturalism 
called in to account for the superiority.* This ex- 
pediency is resorted to, because of our inability to 
appreciate four main factors in the situation : that 
the most abiding significance of the divine presence 
is to be found in the historic life and gradual develop- 
ment of humanity; that monotheism need not 
necessarily belong to a higher plane of existence 
than polytheism; that the essential characteristics 
of monotheism are already present in the tribal god ; 
and that the social factor is the mediating and 
dynamic factor throughout. 

Prof : William James has familiarised us with 
the conception of the "subliminal" self, and in his 
suggestive writings has greatly enlarged our notion 
of the scope and content of the individual mind; 
but there is just the danger of making this subliminal 
region a kind of Urim and Thummin with some 
peculiar virtue for the discovery of truth; and in 
seme cases a kind of conjuror's hat, out of which 
all manner of strange and incongruous things appear 
and into which they disappear again. "In it arise 
whatever mystical experiences we may have, and 
our automatisms, sensory, or motor; our life in 

* Vide Ch. I. 
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hypnotic and hypnoid conditions, if we are subject 
to such conditions; our delusions, fixed ideas, and 
hysterical accidents, if we are hysteric subjects; 
our supra-normal cognitions, if such there be, and if 
we are telepathic subjects. It is also the fountain- 
head of much that feeds our religion. In persons 
deep in the religious life .... the door into this 
region seems unusually wide open; at any rate, 
experiences making their entrance through that door 
have had emphatic influence in shaping religious 
history."* Some theologians have gladly welcomed 
this exposition of the "subliminal" as a psycho- 
logical proof that the highest thought of religion 
are revealed to man absolutely ab extra to organised 
human experience. Prof: James' exposition may 
lie open to the charge of unguardedness, and possi- 
bly onesidedness, but such a conclusion as the above 
can be arrived at only by those who forget the 
avowed limitations of his "Varieties" and ignore the 
whole teaching of his Principles of Psychology. 
Psychology may claim to have clearly demonstrated 
three truths bearing immediately upon our subject : 
that a thought can become ours only by attaching 
itself to our organised experience, that that organised 
experience is essentially social, and that that idea 
in becoming a part of such an experience must 
take upon itself the character of the whole. 

Again, far too much importance has been 
attached to the transition from polytheism to mono- 
theism. This is due to the failure to appreciate 

* Varieties of Religious Experience, 484. 
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the supreme importance of social organisation in 
the evolution of religion. The logic which first 
brings men to believe in one supreme being is the 
logic of social organisation. Morality may be low, 
and speculation may be in its infancy. Among 
many backward tribes to-day we find this crude 
monotheism.' The Tangaroaism of the New Zealand- 
ers, the Kanaroaism of the Hawaiians, and the 
Taaroaism of the Georgian islanders immediately 
suggest themselves. A native definition of Taaroa 
is given thus: "He was, Taaroa was his name; he 
abode in the void, No earth, no sky, no men. 
Taaroa calls, but nought answers and alone existing, 
he became the universe. The props are Taaroa, the 
rocks are Taaroa, the sands are Taaroa; it is thus 
he himself is named." Hose and MacDougall, who 
have made a special study of the tribes in the 
interior of Borneo, report that some of the most 
highly developed tribes are polytheists, whilst cer- 
tain of the lowest are monotheists; and of this 
naive monotheism they say: "We are disposed to 
regard this conception as one that, amid the per- 
petual flux of opinion and belief which obtains 
among peoples destitute of written records, may be 
comparatively rapidly and easily arrived at under 
favourable conditions, such as seem to be afforded 
by tribes like the Kenyahs and Kayans, warlike, 
prosperous tribes subordinated to strong chiefs."* 

The inherent tendency of the conception of a 
tribal god, if sufficiently full and intense, makes 

* The Journal of the Anthropological Institute, XXXI, 213. 
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directly for monotheism; it only waits for the 
favourable social conditions. In faot, the worshipper 
to whom his tribal god is all in all, is psychologic- 
ally already a monotheist. To his valuational 
attitude the world of his tribe is the whole world, 
and that is under the control of his tribal god. 
Provided his faith in that god be strong enough, his 
world and his god will advance pari passu, and so 
the tribal god under favourable social conditions 
will naturally evolve into the one supreme deity. 

This evoution cannot be better illustrated than 
by reference to the religion of Israel, where, it is 
generally supposed, this evolution is completely set 
at nought. Whatever doubts there may be about 
the origin of Jahweh, we can clearly trace him to 
a tribal deity of the wilderness, with his seat on 
Mount Sinai. It is, as we have seen, the imperish- 
able glory of Moses that he created the national 
consciousness. Under his leadership the tribes 
became a nation, and Jahweh advanced from a 
tribal into a national god. In scope and in content 
this was a step of the utmost importance. If this 
national unity had remained intact during the cen- 
turies of fighting in Canaan the evolution of Jahweh 
from a national to a universal god would have been 
simpler and more direct. Under the stress of the 
new conditions, this national unity gave way, and 
the nation was in danger of complete disintegration. 
The ideal of Moses was put to the test of division 
and isolation. Judah gained a footing in the south, 
the Rachel tribes in the centre, and Issachar, Zebu- 
lun, Naphtali, and Asher in the north. The Jahweh 
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of nationality was in danger of becoming once more 
a Baal of locality, but the song of Deborah proves 
that the national consciousness was still alive. "My 
heart is toward the governors of Israel, that offered 
themselves willingly among the people. . . Out 
of Ephraim was there a root of them against Amalek, 
after thee Benjamin. Among thy people, out of 
Machir came down governors, and out of Zebulun 
they that handle the pen of the writer. And the 
princes of Issachar were with Deborah, even 
Issachar, and also Barak." Even those that held 
aloof are claimed as belonging to the commonwealth 
of Israel. "For the divisions of Eeuben there were 
great searchings of heart. Why abodest thou among 
the sheepfolds to hear the bleatings of the flocks? 
Gilead abode beyond Jordan, and why did Dan 
remain in ships? Asher continued on the sea 
shore, and abode in his breaches." This conscious- 
ness of nationality lacked stability and permanence, 
because there was no social organisation in which 
it could establish itself. Geographically, there was 
separation; and politically there was separation, for 
there was no organisation but that of clan. To supply 
this essential was the great work of David. By the 
force of the sword and by the astuteness of dip- 
lomacy he welded Hebrews and Amorites into one 
nation, and the god which was a counterpart of 
this national consciousness became supreme in the 
national life. Canaan was the battlefield of three 
grades of deities fighting for life and supremacy : 
household gods (Teraphim, Gen. xxxi, Judges xvii, 
I Sam., xix, 11 — 16), local gods (Baalim), and a 
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national god (Jahweh). The family gods, whether 
of Hebrews or Amorites, play no important part. 
Socially and religiously both parties had arrived at 
a higher stage of development. It was not a war 
of families or of clans, but a war of federated tribes 
with an organised city community. The Amorites 
were organised in city states, and each state wor- 
shipped its own god. This Baal of locality must 
now give way to a god who can command a larger 
group, demanded by the enlarged social conscious- 
ness, and made welcome by the enlarged social 
organisations. Thus Jahweh the god of nationality 
became supreme in the government and religion of 
the land of Canaan. 

A king of kings, as David had now become to 
the Hebrews, could not be satisfied except by a god 
of gods. This made directly for monotheism, for 
it produced the necessary social construction within 
which the purifying and the deepening of the con- 
ception of God became possible. In the evolution 
from tribal to national, and from national to 
universal, there was constant reciprocity between 
the inner consciousness and the outer conditions ; 
and the ultimate monotheism was the product not 
of one, but of both. 

The historical background of the Hebrew charac- 
ter must not be lost sight of, if we are to understand 
how God led this ancient race into the conception of 
ethical monotheism. In the preceding chapters we 
have seen what was the environment of its early 
dajs. and what was its first lessons in religion. The 
Hebrew came into Canaan with the impression of 
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the desert upon his soul and the thunders of Sinai 
in his ears. Nature had spoken in language of 
severity and awfulness. His religion had little 
appreciation of beauty, but it had the haunting 
consciousness of sublimity. This gave to Hebrew- 
religion its characteristic bent. It guarded it from 
the cul-de-sac of the natural of objective religions on 
the one hand, and from the cul-de-sac of the 
visionarincss of subjective religions on the other. 

A nature that is bounteous and beautiful endears 
itself to its children. It creates within them a con- 
sciousness of kinship with the natural, and a feeling 
of satisfaction with things as they are. Nations 
thus blessed in their infancy fall captive to the 
siren songs of nature, and seldom pass on beyond 
the confines of the natural. Such a nature does not 
tend to create that divine uneasiness which longs 
for "the light that never was on land or sea." The 
Hebrews were tutored in a severer school. Arabia 
had more austerity than luxury, more awfulness than 
seductiveness. The songs of the sirens were un- 
heard by them, because the thunders of Sinai hnd 
completely stopped their ears. The nation thus 
tutored was led, by a direct route as it were; by 
the Spirit into the realm of the spiritual, and stood 
in awe before the moral imperative. "Lebanon is 
not sufficient to burn, nor the beasts thereof for 
burnt offering. All nations before Him are as 
nothing, and they are counted to Him less than 
nothing and vanity." 

A religion haunted by such a sense of the trans- 
cendancy of God and the comparative worthlessness 
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of all else would have expired in the consciousness 
of its own nothingness, were it not for another factor 
equally important. The contemplative repose of 
the further East, sheltered securely behind its moun- 
tains, was not possible to the Hebrew. The 
geography of his country and the stern necessities of 
his nomad life made such nn attitude impossible. 
His was that of the sentinel, ever on the watch, 
ever ready for action. Even Canaan proved to be 
no land of repose but a buffer state, cut through by 
the great highways of commerce and exposed to 
marauding tribes and mightier empires. Watchful- 
ness, activity, strenuousness, do not admit of 
leisurely repose and sustained philosophic thinking, 
but they carry with them a healthy lust for life. 
This saved the Hebrew from the cul-de-sac of vision- 
ariness and hopelessness. It gave him a firm grip 
upon the life that now is. 

Again, this life of the open air, exposed to the 
heat and the dust of the common day, and sunk 
deep in social relationships, was the life of their 
own most inspired leaders, hence the common life 
came to be regarded as the divine life, and the com- 
mon man a native within the things of eternity. 

It would be well at this stage to bring together 
the factors we have thus far traced separately. We 
have seen how the Hebrews at an early stage came 
into the consciousness of the transcendency and 
spirituality of God; how they developed a healthy 
lust for the life that now is; and how they came to 
see in the life of the common man the divine life. 
We have also seen that the social organisation under 
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king David had become such as to supply these 
ideas- with an external framework, within which they 
could do their mighty work. 

The appearance in Israel of the great moral 
prophets was no mere accident. It was in strict 
keeping with the logic of events. The age of fight- 
ing was now followed by an age of comparative 
peace, prosperity and reflection. Amos of Tekoa 
broods upon the iniquities of his people, and thinks 
out his religion amidst the stillness of the hills. He 
has the courage to trust its principles and the bold- 
ness to follow them home. "If any man will do his 
will, he shall know of the doctrine," is a truth writ 
large upon the life of the world. Our most sacred 
religious truths have been experimentally discovered, 
and must be experimentally interpreted. Indeed, 
great moral discoveries are made not so much 
through estatic experiences or even superior intellec- 
tual power as through superior allegiance to what is 
already known. The man who dares to follow home 
the inherent principles of his religion is the pioneer 
of the new and higher morality ; and this quality of 
daring conscientiousness was one of the outstanding 
characteristics of the Hebrew pioneers. 

Dr. George Adam Smith, in keeping with the 
more conservative school, would have us believe that 
the only way in which the supremacy of the Old 
Testament can be explained is by postulating a 
supernatural revelation altogether ab extra to human 
experience. He then proceeds to call and to regard 
that as the only "authoritative" and "divine 
revelation." "Such are the faots of the early re- 
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ligion of Israel which the critical study of it, in 
comparison with other Semitic religions, presents in 
answer to our question about the Old Testament as 
the record of Divine Eevelation, are they sufficient 
to prove the claims of Israel, that God Himself 
spoke directly to His people in the events of then- 
national history from the beginning, and by the 
mouths of their leaders from Moses to Eli j all ? We 
have seen how thoroughly Semitic the religion of 
early Israel was in frame and fibre, and not less 
how in it alone of all Semitic faiths there, dwelt an 
ethical spirit — the only promise in all that Semitic 
world of a true monotheism, and a promise which 
was actually fulfilled by the great Hebrew prophets. 
We have seen how all attempts to account for this 
religious uniqueness of Israel by their physical or 
historical conditions have failed."* Dr. Smith's 
conception of a "Divine Eevelation" we cannot 
accept, for to our mind it is based upon a false 
supernaturalism, a false naturalism, and a false 
conception of human psychology. It expels God 
from his creation, and when it finds that the divine 
workings therein cannot be accounted for without 
God, it calls Him back for special occasions. This 
to our mind is an intellectual uncleanness, and a 
religious irreverence. It is also surpassing strange 
that Dr. Smith should claim the cruder prophets, 
those from Moses to Elijah, as receivers of this 
divine and authoritative revelation, and should 
regard their experiences as the truly classical mani- 

* Modern Criticism and the Preaching of the Old Test : 
141, 142. 
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testations of religion, whilst the great moral prophets 
have to be placed in an inferior class. Surely such 
a conclusion should send us back to examine the 
premises ! 

To return to our main argument. We have seen 
how God led this Hebrew race, through its social 
environment, into the possession of three great 
conceptions: that Jahweh is a supernatural and 
spiritual God, that the Hebrews are his children, 
and that their Ife is to be lived in the heat and 
the dust of common day; a Divinity that is spiritual, 
and a human life that is divine, possible to the 
common man. Ideas are free traders, and if they 
belong to the divine order their exports stimulate 
their imports. They undergo in their interaction a 
process of purification and enrichment. These three 
great ideas made for ethical monotheism as the spark 
flies upwards. A God that is supernatural and 
spiritual is bound by no ties of nationality and 
locality; and Amos simply follows home that truth 
when he says : "It is He that buildeth His chambers 
in the heaven, and hath founded His vault upon the 
earth; He that calleth for the waters of the sea 
and poureth them out upon the face of the earth, 
Jahweh is His name. Are ye not as the children of 
the Egyptians unto me, children of Israel? said 
Jahweh. Have not I brought up Israel out of the 
land of Egypt, and the Philstines from Caphtor, and 
the Syrians from Kir " Even the very sense of 
Hebrew exclusiveness had within it the seed' of the 
ethical and universal. Their priviledge to hear the 
voice of Jahweh was conditional upon a moral 
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obedience, and the punishment for disobedience was 
correspondingly greater. "You only have I known 
of all the families of the earth, therefore I will 
punish you for your iniquities." A God who stands 
in this relation to his worshippers can be served by 
man irrespective of race or country. 

Again, a man who has become dissatisfied • with 
the outer world and falls back upon his inner self, 
as that which relates him to his God, has already 
launched upon the moral and the universal. He is 
in possession of the dynamic of an interior univer- 
salism which must ultimately leaven the whole 
lump. It is often said, that Hebrew priestism 
failed to attain to the heights of Hebrew prophetism, 
because of its thoroughgoing anthropomorphism. 
The very reverse is the truth. Priestism failed just 
because it was not sufficiently anthropomorphic. 
Priestism developed along the line of the accidentals 
of anthropomorphism; prophetism penetrated to its 
essentials. The one said: "God is like unto man 
in body"; the other said: "God is like unto man 
in spirit." The one line of development led to the 
material and the partial; the other to the spiritual 
and the universal. 

It was just this fuUer appreciation of the social 
nature of the divine life that led to the superiority 
of the Hebrew prophets over the Greek philosophers. 
"Compare the Old Testament with Plato. The 
sacred nation of prophetic thought was in truth 
provincial. Beyond the frontiers of this one people 
the best things, for the most part, did not travel. 
Plato also was by reason of his exaltation of his own 
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race provincial, quite as provincial as the prophets. 
But compare theni as their thought and plan holds 
good over the territory they try to cover. Within 
Plato's commonwealth, while there are no castes in 
the technical sense, yet there are lines of separation 
drawn so clearly and with so much suggestion of 
permanence that we are led into a thoroughgoing 
aristocratic view of things. But in the prophetic 
commonwealth all distinctions are removed. There 
is one God, one good for all men. One capacity for 
receiving the good is ascribed to them all. 
Aggressive universaiism inheres in prophetic mono- 
theism. In it the fatherhood of God, the brother- 
hood of man, are implied."! 

Aristotle was no blind follower of his master. 
He was his ablest disciple. He was also his severest 
critic : yet nowhere does Aristotle himself completely 
escape from the provincialism of his predecessor. 
His Metaphysic*" which has had more influence upon 
the subsequent history of theology than any other 
philosophical writing," leaves this fatal flaw un- 
removed. God is the Unmoved Mover, the Infinite 
Contemplator, whose joy is unshareable except 
perhaps by the philosopher. He has not the passion 
for the erring individual, nor can the erring 
individual have the passion for Him. The Unmoved 
Mover is not the "Love that wilt not let me go." 
The lowest member in the human commonwealth is 
not inspired to exclaim : "This I was worth to God, 

§ Nash, Genesis of the Social Consciousness, 84—88. 
* Met. XH 4 6—10. 
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whose wheel the pitcher shaped. "+ "We love God 
because He first loved us." Such a god is far too 
weak on the social side of his nature to be able 
to say : "And I, if I be lifted up, shall draw all men 
unto me." 

The more aggressive universalism of pix>phetic 
monotheism arose from a fuller appreciation of the 
social nature of the divine life, and from the greater 
universality of the social over the merely 
intellectual; and a religion based upon what is 
universal in human life has within it the potentiality 
of a universal religion. Thus, we find the roots of 
ethical monotheism, not in any isolated revelations 
absolutely ab extra to human experience, but in 
the Divine Mind, which worketh hitherto in the 
gradually evolving social consciousness of the race. 

t Browning, Rabbi Ben Ezra. 
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XIV. 



THE SOCIAL FACTOR AND STRANDED 
DEITIES. 

The emergence of the idea of God.- — The idea of 
God more than the reflection of the every-day life 
of the- people. — The divineness of the idealising 
power in human experience. — The objective reality 
and the ultimate' victory of the ideal. — The sup- 
posed antagonism of nature to the moral life. — Life 
must be viewed on the "grand scale." — Morality 
not a bastard. Social law not an alien. — These in 
harmony with the inner spirit of the universe:— 
Magic a cul-de-sac. Religion a thoroughfare. — Re- 
ligion threatened by the accompaniments of its own 
virtues. — The essentially social nature of religion. 
— Deities remain powerful so long as they express 
the highest social values of the people. — Theiy 
become stranded when they do not respond to the 
appeal of the Deity.— The survival of the fvtte'st 
among the gods. — The victorious religion the religion 
that takes in most of man's life, and does most 
justice to its inherent possibilities. — The great func- 
tion of religion. — The message of the past to the 
present and the future. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

THE SOCIAL FACTOR AND STRANDED 
DEITIES. 



In the preceding chapters we have tried to show 
that the conception of God was brought into being 
in response to the demands of the passion for life, 
and that throughout its entire development it has 
been mediated by the social factor. In saying that, 
we do not mean that the conception of God is 
nothing but the reflection of the every-day life of 
the people. That would be to ignore the most 
important factor of all, the idealising power in 
human experience. It is this idealising power of 
the life impulse that is essentially akin to the inner 
spirit of the universe, and that leads the human 
soul in its yearning and climbing. 

" Upon the great world's altar-stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God."* 

This is the Something which "disturbs us with the 
joy of elevated thoughts ; the sense sublime of soine^ 
thing far more deeply interfused." This is the 
great and invincible charioteer of our race. 

*' They reckon ill who leave me out, 
When on they fly, I am the wings; 
I am the doubter and the doubt, 
And I the hymn the Brahmin sings."* 

* Lowell. The Cathedral. 

* Emerson, Brahma. 
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"Thou, O King," said Daniel, "sawest, and behold 
a great image. This great image, whose brightness 
was excellent, stood before thee, and the form 
thereof was terrible. This image's head was of fine 
gold, his breast and his arms of silver, his feet 
part of iron and part of clay. Thou sawest till that 
a stone was cut out without hands, which smote 
the image upon his feet that were of iron and clay, 
and brake them to pieces. Then was the iron, the 
clay, the brass, the silver, and the gold, broken 
to pieces together and became like the chaff of the 
summer threshing-floors ; and the wind carried them 
away, that no place was found for them; and the 
stone that smote the image became a great mountain 
and filled the whole earth." 

Daniel had seen the divine ideal in its objective 
reality and in its ultimate victory. He had clearly 
seen what some present-day popular philosophers, 
in the intoxication of their subjectivism, have yet 
to learn, that the divine ideal is not created by 
man's whims and eccentricities, but has been "cut 
out without hands," and is established in the inner- 
most nature of all being. We may say with Carlyle 
"Alas! the ideal has always to grow in the real, 
to seek out its bed and board there, often in a very 
sorry way"; but, however sorry its "bed" and its 
"board," there is nothing sorry in the imperiousness 
of its demands, and in the finality of its decisions. 
It holds the keys of heaven, and earth, and hell. 
It has power to destroy, and it has power to make 
alive. It digs the graves of empires, and it decides 
the destinies of nations. Gods must bow before it, 
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for by its authority they live, and by its authority 
they die. The stone is small indeed, but it is "cut 
out without the aid of human hands. . And the 
stone that smote the image became a great mountain 
and filled the whole earth." 

It is the first view that represents the world as 
fragmentary, meaningless, hopeless. It is then we 
see nothing but dead forms, ruined empires, and 
stranded deities. When we possess our souls in 
patience and with Habakkuk stand upon the tower, 
and wait to see what God will say to us, then are 
"the mind's eyes unsealed, and its hands ungyved" ; 
and as we look steadily upon these things stretching 
out to the far horizon of history, the dead forms 
begin to tell of a growing life, the ruined empires 
become eloquent of a dynamic righteousness, and 
stranded deities pay their homage to One in whom 
we live and move and have our being. There are 
no preachers so eloquent as the data of history : 
and there is no theology so instructive as the 
theology of stranded deities. "Doth not wisdom 
cry? and understanding put forth her voice? She 
standeth in the top of high places, by the way in 
the places of the paflhs. She crieth at the gates, 
at the entry of the city, at the coming in at the 
doors." 

Much has been written concerning the supposed 
indifference of nature to the moral life. Huxley, in 
his now famous Romanes Lecture, puts this point 
of view with admirable clearness. "It is impossible 
to look the world in the face, and bring the course 
of nature into harmony even with the elementary 
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requirements of the ethical ideal of the just and 
the good : the cosmic process has no kind of relation 
to moral ends." This sweeping arraignment of 
nature reminds us of an afflicted character in one 
of George Macdonald's books. She cries to her 
friend "I wish I had never been made." Her friend 
replies: "My dear, you are not made yet; you are 
only being made." Sectional views of nature are 
advantageous and necessary for specific scientific 
purposes, but for philosophy they are suicidal. The 
meaning of life can dawn upon us only as we 
examine it on the "grand scale." The view must 
be telescopic rather than microscopic 

When thus viewed, we find in nature a morality 
which becomes increasingly imperative with every 
step on its upward course. The pregnant saying of 
Aristotle must not be forgotten: "What is first in 
nature comes last in genesis." We rise from the 
natural to the spiritual, just because the spiritual 
underlies the natural, and is prior to the natural. 
The meaning of the seedling must be looked for in 
the flower; and the spirit of nature is found most 
fully expressed in its most perfect product, — one 
who, when denied the moral, goes through the world 
with an orphan heart. Browning, who had insight 
into these matters, says : 

" Hints and provisions of which faculties. 
Are strewn confusedly everywhere about 
The inferior natures, and all lead up higher, 
All shape out dimly the superior race. 
The heir of hopes too fair to turn out false, 
And man appears at last. So far the seal 
Is put on life; one stage of being complete, 
One scheme wound up; and from the grand result 
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A supplementary reflux of light, 
Illustrates all the inferior grades, explains 
Each step back in the circle 

■ . . . All tended to mankind, 

And, man produced, all has its end thus far; 

But in completed man begins anew 

A tendency to God. Prognostics told 

Man's near approach; so in man's self arise 

August anticipations, symbols, types, 

Of a dim splendour ever on before 

In that eternal circle run by life."* 

Paul is teaching the same truth when he says : "The 
earnest expectation of the creature waiteth for the 
manifestation of the sons of God; because the 
creature itself also shall be delivered from the bond- 
age of corruption into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God. For we know that the whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together 
until now." True, nature will not break into the 
sanctum of our free activities; but in its manifold 
dealings it patiently and persistently knocks at the 
door of our life, and if we open the door it will 
come in and sup with us. It will reveal to us its 
secrets. It will direct our steps, saying: "This is 
the way, walk ye in it." If we open the door 
the banquet becomes a feast of divine possibilities. 
If we refuse, it continues to warn and to chastise; 
and if the many appeals and the many stripes avail 
not, it leaves us without meaning and without 
endurance. Morality is not a bastard, and social 
law is not an alien. These are in harmony with 
the inner spirit of the universe, and the man who 

* Browning's Paracelous, 
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is in alliance with them soon finds that the stars 
in their courses fight for him. "Morality does not 
make a man his brother's keeper: it reveals the 
brotherhood which had been ignored. Philosophy 
does not devise, it discovers. The presupposition 
which underlies all its efforts is that the truth is 
there, if it could only get at it, embedded in the 
very nature of things. Ait is not artifice. It holds 
the mirror up to nature, and the beauty of nature 
passes into its face. Eeligion does not invent its 
God, it finds Him; and at its best it finds Him 
everywhere. The structure of things is spiritual."* 

We have seen that religion came into being, not 
with a belief in God, but with an emotional opposi- 
tion to removable evils. It was first of all a psychic 
reaction which evolved later into a distinctively in- 
tellectual conviction. Both religion and magic were 
attitudes adopted in relation to these supposedly 
removable evils. The optimism of the human heart 
saw in the mysterious manifestations of nature a 
power amenable to human influence, a mana to 
bless and to make strong. The attitude which 
would wield this power for individual, selfish, and 
vindictive purposes, led to the cultivation of the 
black art or magic; the attitude which comprised 
the welfare of the whole group developed along 
other lines, and has given us the different forms of 
religion. Magic has proved to be a cul-de-sac; 
religion, in so far as it remains faithful to its essen- 
tials, is found to be a thoroughfare. 

* Henry Jones, Idealism as a Practical Creed, 127. 
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Beligion is threatened by a danger which arises 
from the accompaniments of its own virtues. Its 
social nature has safeguarded it from the cul-de-sac 
of magic. That nature has safely led it into the 
highway of life ; but it may not be equally successful 
in keeping it on the move until the goal has been 
reached. Social customs and organisations are con- 
servative; social needs and aspirations are radical. 
This is .at once the hope and the despair, the, 
strength and the weakness of the religious life. 
Life is placed at the point of intersection of what is 
and what is not, and this is especially true of the 
religious life. Here are the actual and the ideal 
in their most pronounced forms, and in sternest 
conflict. The religious ideal cannot stand forth in 
stark nakedness. It came into being in the social 
consciousness of the people ; it' becomes clothed upon 
with their social attributes, and it becomes estab- 
lished in their social organisations. But, unfortun- 
ately, social organisations are not endued with the 
dynamic progressiveness of the social consciousness, 
and so the fixed symbols of Deity cannot keep pace 
with the Deity himself as He becomes operative in 
human life. The mana of primitive man, the Anu, 
Bel, Ea, and Marduk of Babylonia, the Ishtar and 
the Ashtart of Arabia, and the numberless gods of 
the ancient world have now entered into the category 
of historical curiosities, stranded deities, or rather 
stranded symbols of the Deity. There were times 
when these deities expressed the highest social 
values of the people, and were consequently clothed 
with power and authority. The end of their sover- 
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eignty came when the conservatism of the symbol 
refused to move forward, and to accept ever deeper 
and diviner meaning. The deities became stranded, 
because they would no longer respond to the appeal 
of the Deity. 

Among gods as among men there is the struggle 
ior existence, and the fittest survive. The hope of 
man depends upon the war of the gods; for out of 
that war there will emerge one "that cometh from 
Edom, with dyed garments from Bozrah, that is 
glorious in his apparel, travelling in the greatness 
of his strength." In the battle of religions, one 
religion will overcome and silence the others in 
proportion as it takes in more of man's life, and does 
more justice to its inherent possibilities. It produces 
its credentials in placing man in more permanent 
relations with the centre of all being, called God; 
and it guarantees its own future by the carefulness 
of its account of the many-sidedness of human life. 
"Man, in his progress, must run up the whole scale, 
chromatic notes and all, in learning moral and 
political wisdom. Xothing can be omitted. When 
history seems to have forgotten an aspect of the 
good, it turns back for it. The religious enthusiasm 
and moral rigour of the age of Cromwell forgot the 
arts; and for the sake of the arts, England had to 
rejoice for a time in Charles the Second. It is the 
whole of human nature which is to be saved, and 
the social edifice in which it is ultimately to express 
itself is to be a palace of many wings. . . . The 
Ideal of all Ideals, namely, that of religion which 
is the dedication of the whole life to what is deemed 
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highest, and without which, as I believe, no nation 
can live, shall yet be free — a religion which in every 
fibre of its credo shall commend itself to the reason 
of man, and satisfy his whole heart because it 
satisfies his mind."* 

In human progress the conserving power of 
social organisation is an essential factor. Without it 
the needful combination of stability, continuity, and 
progress would be impossible. Without it theie 
would be no heritage from the past, no possibility 
for the present, and no hope for the future. It has 
been said that the army of science marches behind 
the scouts of hypothesis. The scouts depend upon 
the army, and the army owes its existence to the 
conserving power of social organisation. This con- 
serving power becomes blind and dangerous, when 
it insists upon dispensing with the scouts, and dis- 
banding the army with an omniscient nc plus ultra. 
Organised religion is conservative, and must always 
remain so. Its social character will always supply 
the progressive spirit with combatants enough and 
to spare : the relative fixedness of organisations, the 
idealising of the past, the selfish interest in existing 
conditions, the lesser mind worshipping the mateiial 
form rather than the spiritual content, and the 
sheep-through-the-gapishness inherent in human 
nature. 

These are but some of the most notorious enemies 
that harbour under the sheltering greatness of the 
social nature of religion. Over these and many 
others the progressive spirit must be greater than 

* Henry Jones, Idealism as a Practical Greed, 97 — 8. 
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conqueror, for it must wield and mould them for 
its own purposes. It must be the leaven leavening 
the whole lump, or become itself a mass of cor- 
ruption. In the words of Prof: Eauschenbush : 
"The religion of Jesus has less to fear from sitting 
down to meat with publicans and sinners than from 
the immaculate isolation of the Pharisees. It will 
take care of itself if mixed into the three measures 
of meal, but if the leaven is kept standing by itself, 
it will sour hopelessly."* The most pressing need 
of our day is a searching examination of the content 
of our religious vocabulary, the abandonment of 
rigid abstractions, and the realisation that the only 
credentials for the success and supremacy of a re- 
ligion is that it moves in the forefront of the life 
interests of the people. Thus alone can it show 
and make good its title deeds before the conscience 
and intelligence of the world. 

In our study of the social factor we have seen 
the surprisingly important part it plays in the 
shaping and the moulding of the great instincts of 
our life. This is a -discovery fraught with good 
news for religion. What Browning says of art is 
still more true of religion. She 

" Must fumble for the whole, once fixing on a part 
However poor, surpass the fragment, and aspire 
To reconstruct thereby the ultimate entire." 

True religion is ever possessed by the passion "to 

reconstruct" after the pattern on the mount, and 

here in the social environment with its cultural 

heredity she finds reconstructable material to her 

* Christianity and the Social Crisis, 339. 
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heart's content. Nothing is permanently fixed. 
Everything can be changed, and so profoundly 
changed, within a comparatively short time, that 
the new heaven and the new earth may be brought 
within measurable distance. 

Eeligion can realise her greatest possibilities only 
by remaining true to her own nature, and by per- 
forming her own function. We have seen that she 
came into being in response to the insatiable hunger 
for life, that the sovereignty of her gods is the 
sovereignty of life-giving, and that when they cease 
to be the supreme life-givers their sovereignty comes 
to an end, and their place is taken by others. We 
have seen that she has been triumphant when she 
has been allowed to remain true to her great mission 
of life-giving, and that her great victories have been 
won in holy matrimony with the social life of the 
people. Therefore, what God hath joined together 
let no man put asunder 

The message of the past to the present and the 
future is unmistakable and insistent. Let religion 
remember her supreme function. Let her. realise 
that she is in essential league with the "Eternal 
Yea" of the universe, and that as she creates, 
stimulates, and responds to, the-hunger for life, she 
will open up ever new and widening visions of dar- 
ing and accomplishment. Let her purge herself of 
the Philistinism, which says: "Jahweh is god of 
the hills but not god of the valleys," and let her 
believe with her whole heart in the entire spirituality 
of the universe; then the earth will be hers; and 
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the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, will 
be hers also. 

Throughout this volume we have tried to enter 
into the spiritual experiences of our religious ances- 
tors, and to explain why their creeds have assumed 
their successive historic forms. We have seen the 
emergence of the great passion for life, and we have 
seen that passion expressing itself in an evolving 
social consciousness, in which and through which 
God has been continuously doing his mighty work. 
We have passed milestones, but we have found no 
terminus. The facts of our observation fit in with 
the vision of the Master. "My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work." By the side of every static 
religion we have found a stranded deity. In close 
proximity to every narrow and complacent ortho- 
doxy, we have heard the songs of the sirens, and 
we have seen the vision of the Odyssey. "Near by 
is a great heap of rotting human bones, fragments 
of skin are shrivelled on them. Therefore, sail on." 
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